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HIS Work of Mr. Os TER VAI PD is the 
moſt complete that has hitherto ap- 
peared on the ſacred miniſtiny. Many of thoſe, 
which have been publiſhed in our language“, are 
certainly deſerving of the attention of preachers; 
but thoſe works treat of nothing but preach- 
ing; this treats of other things beſides, as of 
the inſtruction of youth F in the firſt part, and 
all the /econd part is employed on the govern- 
ment of the church, on which we have fo lit- 
tle aſſiſtance from books. With this a young 
miniſter, called to ſerve a church, enters on 
his laborious taſk, informed of every thing 
he ſhould know relative to all.the functions of 


* E/ay on the Compeſition of a Sermon, by Mr. Cravups. 
Chriſtian Eloguence by F. G1sBzrT, which may ſerve as a mo- 
del for eloquence. The Evangelical Paſtor of Mr. Roques ; 
and the Advice of Mr. = PLACETTE, ON the manner of 


preaching. 
Ia which it has alto the adv antage over others. 


his 
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his office, without waiting to be inſtructed in 
them by a long fatiguing experience. But, 
it will be ſaid, %ig part of our Author's work 
principally regards the government of the churches 
in Swiſſerland. That is very true. But, ſtill, 
will not any miniſter, actuated by a noble cu- 
riolity, be highly pleaſed at learning how 
churches are governed in other places? Who 
knows too, whether he may not from hence 
find matter for reformation in his own church. 


Non omnia noſcimus omnes. 


Beſides, how many things are there in this 
part, adapted to all times and all places? 
This will readily appear from the peruſal of 
it. In ſhort, I perceive a more general uti- 
lity, and ſuch as extends even to private per- 
ſons. Is there, for inftance, any law either 
of the goſpel, or eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, that 
prohibits them from viſiting the fick and 
converſing with them according to their con- 
dition. They will here learn how they are to 
conduct themſelves in that point. I am aware 
there are many perſons who would reſent ſuch 
an undertaking from their equals. Sometimes 
they would ſcarcely ſuffer, with patience, even 
a paſtor to perform this office with them, and 
they would gladly avoid it, did they not fear 
what the world would ſay of it, or did not 
their relations fear it for them. What I have 
ſaid of the ſick, may with equal reaſon be 
applicd to the lewd, the d other 
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vicious perſons mentioned in this part of the 
work, whoſe correction is more immediately 
committed to paſtors ; which we ſhould great- 
ly promote, if we diſcharged our duty in theſe 
reſpects, as the goſpel expreſsly exhorts us 
to it. We ſhould likewiſe become leſs cor- 
rupt ourſelves. The charitable attention, we 
ſhould pay to the faults of others, would ren- 
der us more circumſpect about our own. But 
I return to Mr. Os TERVALD. We find, in 
all his works, a ſolidity of thought, that 
convinces the underſtanding, and a piety tnat 
would inſpire thoſe who are deſtitute of it. 
Actuated by a chriſtian jealouſy in the dit- 
charge of his office, he does not cmploy him- 
ſelf, as he might, on ſubjects of mere curio- 
ſity, or ſuch as are adapted only to readers fa- 
mil:arized to ab/traf ideas, which are often 
of very little uſe, and which ſhould ever be 
baniſhed from ſermons, eſpecially from ſuch 
as are preached. Being jultly perſuaged, that 
ſuch an employment of his talents would be 
ſtraying from the true end of his vocation, he 
has compoſed none but religious works, and 
has written them in a ſtile intelligible to all 
readers. May heaven yet long preſerve ſo 
worthy a paſtor | We ſhall one day fee with 
edification and gratitude, in his funeral elogy, 
this liſt of his works,'\Sermons, Catechiſin, Trea- 
tiſe on the cauſes of corruption, of Unclear- 
neſs, Arguments, and Reflections on all the chap- 
ters of the Bible; and lafily the Exerciſe of the 
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ſacred minitry. Whether Mr. OsTERvVALD 
has publiſhed any other works I know not ; 
thoſe of this kind cannot be multiplied enough. 
This, which he dictated to his pupils, is de- 
ſerving of a good ſummary of the principal 


ſubjects, and therefore I have endeayoured to 
make one, 
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Flatter myſelf the reader will excuſe me, if 

I add fomething, by way of preface, on the 
character and writings of Mr. OsTERVALD. I 
have been long defirous of collecting a more 
| ample and complete account of this great and 
good man, but have met with very few ma- 
terials for that purpoſe; tho' I have had recourſe 
to ſeveral b/0graphical authors, and to ſome very 
learned and reſpectable friends, that were moſt 
likely to aſſiſt me in the undertaking. It is 
hoped, however, the reader will not be diſpleaſ- 
ed with the principal information I have been 
able to procure concerning the deſcent, educa- 
tion, character, and writings of our illuſtrious 
author. 
HE was deſcended from a noble and anci- 
ent family, and born at Neufchatel in 1663. 
He made ſuch a rapid progreſs in learning, that 
he was admitted Maſter of Arts at Saumur be- 
fore he was 16. He afterwards ſtudied at Orleans 
under 
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under Mr. Pajox, and at Paris under ALLIX. 
On his return to his native country he was 
made paſtor at Neufchatel in 1699. He then 
formed an intimate friendſhip with the cele- 
brated Joun ALPHON SO TURKETIN of Geneva, 
and two years after with the illuſtrious SAMUEL 
WERENFELS of Bale; and the union of theſe 
three divines, which was called the Triumvirate 
of Swiſs Divines, continued till their death. Mr. 
OsTERVALD acquired the higheſt reputation by 
his talents, his virtues, and his zeal for training 
up pupils, and reviving eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 
He made ſeveral pious eſtabliſhments, and died 
in 1747 univerſally regretted by his acquain- 
tance.” 

For theſe anecdotes we are indebted to a 
French * biographer, of the Romiſb communion, 
and therefore his high character of Mr. OsTER- 
VALD cannot be thought partial or infincere. He 
{peaks of a great number of our author's works, 
as highly eſteemed by proteſtants, and ſome of 
them as much eſteemed by himſelf. He has 
enumerated the ezght following, as the 2 
and, ſo far as I can learn, they are the whole of 
them. | PAT | 

1. A Treatiſe on the Cauſes of Corruption a- 
mong/t Chriſtians. | 

2. A Catechiſm, or Inſtruction in the Chriſtian. 
Religion. 

3. A Treatiſe againſt Uncleanneſs. 


L' Abbe Apvocar, author of a ſmall Biographical Dictio- 
nary, in two vols. 
4. An 
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4. An edition of the French Bible of Geneva, 
with arguments and reflections. 

5. Sermons. 

6. Ethica Chriſtiana. 

7. Theologia Compendium. 

8. A Treatiſe on the Sacred Miniſtry. 

This biographer informs us, that the zhree laſt 
of theſe works were collected from our Authar's 
Lectures, and printed without his knowledge; 
but this circumſtance (as he aſſures us) has 
not prevented their being eſteemed. 

It Mr# Oſtervald's religious conduct and 
writings gained him ſo much applauſe from a 
perſon of the Romiſh communion, we cannot 
be ſurprized to find, that he has ſhone with diſ- 
tinguiſhed luſtre in the eyes of the moſt learned 
and judicious proteſtants throughout Europe. 

About the cloſe of the laſt century he pub- 
liſhed his celebrated Treatiſe on the Cauſes of 
Corruption among /t Chriſtians, to which he fre- 
quently refers his pupils in the following lec- 
tures. There is reaſon to think Hat treatiſe one 
of his earlieſt, as well as boldeſt publications. 
It touches on a variety of nice and tender ſub- 
jets. It lays open the prevailing corruptions 
of his age and country, points out ſome ca- 
pital faults in many academies and univerlities 
of Europe, and condemns the miſconduct of 
perſons in different ranks and profeſſions of life, 
more eſpecially of thoſe employed in the ſa- 
cred miniſtry. Yet the extenſive knowledge 
and ſolid judgment, united with the pious zeal 
and ingenuous freedom, diſplayed in that per- 
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formance, gained it ſo great and general an ap- 
plauſe in French, that, we are told, a ſecond 
edition of it was deſired in leſs than two months 
after the firſt, It was ſoon tranſlated into ſe- 
veral languages, and into our own, by the par- 
ticular encouragement of Biſhop BUR NET, who 
eſteemed it one of the beſt books that age had 
produced. | 

Soon after the fame of this treatiſe was ſpread 
in the world, the illuſtrious SociETY for pro- 
moting Chriftian Knowledge was eſtabliſhed in 
London. In that Society were many perſons of 
the firſt rank and abilities both in church and 
ſtate, who ſoon conceived fo high an eſteem for 
Mr. Olftervald, for his excellence as a writer, 
and for the particular reſpect he had ſhewn to 


the Eugliſb Liturgy, that they did him the ho- 


nour to ele& him one of their members. They 
likewiſe ſet on foot a correſpondence with the 
church of Newfchate/, and the other protęſtant 
churches in Swyſerland. 

To that Society our Author ſoon after dedi- 
cated his excellent Catechiſm *, with the warm- 
eſt expreſſions of reſpect, in return for the fa- 
vours they had conferred on himſelf and his 
country. In this catechiſm he taxes the gene- 
rality of miniſters with remiſſneſs in the in- 


ſtruction, and management of their flocks; yet 


was 1t printed with the expreſs approbation of 
the dean and paſtors of the churches of the ſo- 
vereignty of Næuſchalel and YVa!angin, who had 


* This Catechiſm, containing near 400 pages, neatly bound, 
may be had by any members of the Soczery, price 104. 
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deputed ſeveral members of their community 
to examine it. This catechetical treatiſe ſoon 
met with ſuch high eſteem, as to be tranſlated 
into German and Dutch, as well as Engl;fh. The 
learned and pious Dean STANHoPE reviſed Mr. 
Wanley's tranſlation of it, by the particular 
requeſt of the Society ; at whoſe expence the 
Abridgment of the Hiſtory of the Bible, which 
is prefixed to it, was tranſlated, and printed in 
Arabic, to be ſent to the Eaſt-Indies. 

Soon after this period, there aroſe a very warm 
diſpute at Newfchate/, about the ſucceſſion to 
the ſovereignty of that ſtate. The King of 
Pruſſia put in his claim againſt ſeveral other 
candidates; and, on his engaging moſt ſolemnly 
to advance both religion and learning in that 
ſtate, he prevailed with ſeveral of our biſhops, 
and particularly Biſhop Burnet, to uſe their beſt 
endeavours to promote his pretenſions. For 
this purpoſe they wrote, in the moſt effectual 
manner they could, to Mr. OsTERVALD, as a 
perſon of the beſt conduct and influence, to 
procure their claimant the ſucceſs he wiſhed 
for, and ſoon after met with. On this occa- 
on, Biſhop Burnet repreſents our Author “as 
the moſt eminent eccleſiaſtick of that ſtate, and 
one of the beſt, and mot judicious divines of 
the age ;” and then obſerves, “he was bringing 
that church toa near agreement with our forms 


of worſhip ©,” 


See BuxxEr's Hiſtory of his own Times, Vol. IV. page 
200, 201. Edit. 8vo. 1753. | | 


I have 
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have cited this anecdote as much for the 
credit of our eſtabliſhed church, as for the ho- 
nour of Mr. Oſtervald; and have introduced 
it here, becauſe his Catechetical Treatiſe, juſt 
mentioned, furniſhes an agreeable confirmation 
of the Biſhop's remark on the high eſteem our 
Author entertained for our excellent hturgy. 
For, at the end of that treatiſe, he has printed 
a form of prayer for Saturday evening, eſta- 
bliſhed in his church of Neufchatel, in 1702, 
which is borrowed chiefly from our liturgy, 
and is, in many parts, the ſame word for word. 

Mr. Oſtervald was peculiarly happy in his 
early and intimate acquaintance with the anci- 
ent eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians; and we find him 
very earneſt in recommending” that ſtudy to 
others, from which he had acquired ſo much 
valuable knowledge himſelf. That knowledge, 
united to a penetrating genius and ſolid judg- 
ment, rendered him far more free than modern 
divines uſually are, from the common influ- 
ence of prejudice and bigotry. That taught 
him to pity the ignorance and the narrow- mind- 
edneſs of thoſe zealots, who are too ready to 
condemn, and vilify as an abſurdity or innova- 
tion, whatever happens not to agree with the 
manners of their own country, or the cuſtom 
of their own church. 

Our author was neither educated nor ordained 
in an epiſcopal church ; and yet he frequently 
ſpeaks with reſpect of the office and authority 
of biſbops in the primitive times; and blames 
a writer of his own community for his invec- 
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tives againſt epiſcopacy *. He ſaw and lament- 
ed many faults and defects in the churches of 
of Swiſſerland; he commended and adopted, 
as much as he could, ſeveral excellencies which 
he diſcerned in thoſe of other countries. He 
was not only a warm admirer of our forms of 


prayer, but alſo a ſtrenuous advocate for the ſo- 


lemn rite of confirmation, which has been prac- 
tiſed in our church from her firſt eſtabliſhment. 
In his Treatiſe on the Cauſes of Corruption he 
ſtrongly vindicates both the uſefulneſs and an- 
tiquity of this rite ; he obſerves, that an order 


What a grievous torrent of invectives hath been lately pour- 
ed forth againſt Ep:/copacy, by Mr. Robinſon, a diſſenting 
reacher at Cambridge, in a ſmall pamphlet on the Principles of 
Wes He condemns epiſcopacy as the ſource of the 
worſt evils; what wonder? If he ſays true, It generates infi-- 
delity and immorality, and is not upheld by argument, reaſon, 
ſcripture, &c, &c,” yet (it ſeems) the reformed churches abroad, 
that are not themſelves epiſcopal, have acknowledged its excel- 
lence. He likewiſe condemns our liturgy in the ſevereſt terms ; 
and what wonder? If he ſays true, “It is a defective book in 
every point of view.-—lIt has errors of every kind, literary, phi- 
loſophical, philological, theological. — It burleſques the very 
ſcriptures, by turning them into queſtion and anſwer, &c. &c.““ 
Yet this is' the very liturgy that was ſo much efteemed and co- 
pied by the great and good Mr. OsTERvaLD.—l ſeek no quarrel 
or controverſy with Mr. Robinſon. I know his parts and learning, 
and once eſteemed him highly for his paftoral and domeſtic charac- 
ter. It has, therefore, ſurprized and grieved me the more to ſee 
bim diſgracing his pen and religion by illiberal ſarcaſms, and 
coarſe virulent invectives againſt our epiſcopal church, her cler- 
gy, and advocates : The fr/t he taxes ©* with teaching Falſboods, 
and the latter with aſſerting ** a bold and impudent falſhood !'? To 
theſe, and many more of his accuſations equally candid and 
true, I ſhall make only this reply :—That I have been taught 
% not to render evil for evil, or railing for railing;” and I find, 


that Michael, tbe archangel, when contending with the devil, 


durſt not bring, even againit him, @ railing accuſation, but ſaid, 
The Lord rebuke thee.” | 
of 
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of this kind had been lately adopted with ſin- 
gular ſucceſs, in ſome other churches, and, 
therefore, with the greater zeal and confidence 
he recommends it to the obſervance of his own, 
as an imitation of the ancient, and apoſto- 
lical order, and for the ſpecial uſe and edifica- 
tion of young people before their admiſſion to 
the holy ſacrament.” His pious recommenda- 
tion was ſoon crowned with ſucceſs. For, we 
find, a few years after, an order of this kind 
was adopted by the churches of the principality 
of Neufchatel and Yalangin; and, in the pre- 
face to his catechiſm, our author ſpeaks, with 
particular ſatisfaftion, of the benefit and ediß- 
cation thoſe churches had, for ſeveral years, 
experienced from the religious obſervance of 
it; and likewiſe, at the end of it, he has print- 
ed the form, or manner of receiving catechu- 
mens in thoſe churches, which is ſomewhat ſimi- 
lar to our office for confirmation X. 

I cannot reflect, without peculiar pleaſure, 
on Mr. Oſtervald's ſentiments and conduct in 


* Whether thoſe Sai churches adopted the primit:ve cuſtom 
of laying on of hands, 1 am uncertain ; but, (according to ſome 
credible accounts) it was reſtored ſome time ſince in the church 
of Geneva; and, archbiſhop Secker obſerves, * this cuſtom is 
approved, as apoſtolical, both by Luther and Calvin, and ſeve- 
ral of their followers ; though they raſhly aboliſhed it, as hav- 
ing been abuſed,” See his Sermen on Confirmation, annexed to 
his Lectures on the Catechiſm ; and his Charges, p. 55. See 
a] ſo Dr. Nichols's Defence of the Church of England, part II. 
chap. 7. The ceremony of laying on of hands is not a popiſh 
practice in this rite, but is now totally diſuſed in the Roman 
Church, though they pretend to make another ſacrament of 
confirmation, See Hingham's Antiquities of the Chriſtian 
Church, b. xit. chap. 3. ſect. 6. 
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theſe points; and I am willing to hope it will 
afford the moſt cordial ſatisfaction to all true 
members of our eſtabliſhed church to find, 
that her forms of prayer and religious rites, 
were ſo highly eſteemed, and cloſely copied by 
ſuch a learned, judicious, unprejudiced divine 
of another country. How happy would it be, 
if the paſtors of all other proteſtant commu- 
nities (eſpecially of thoſe in our own country) 
were diſpoſed to ſhew the ſame kind regard 
and ſpirit of conformity to the church of Eng- 
land ? What glorious luſtre, what inexpreſ- 
fible ſtrength and advantage would the proteſ- 
tant religion derive from ſuch a general har- 
mony and agreement amongſt its profeſſors ? 

I am led to purſue theſe reflections ſome- 
what farther by a paſſage in the learned Dr. 
Nichols's defence * of the church of England. 
% What a joy (ſays he) would it bring to 
all chriſtian hearts, that they might have 
an opportunity, in whatſoever country they 
„ ſhould happen to be, of offering up their 
* prayers to God with one mouth, and with 
one form of devotion ? Nor can any thing 
* be better ſuited to that purpoſe than the 
* Liturgy of the Church of England, which 
is certainly the moſt perfect of any form of 
prayer which is extant . This, by the 155 
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* See the Engliſh edition, printed in 1715, p. 150. | 
+ Biſhop Burnet thought our Liturgy might be rendered ſtill 
more perfect and unexceptionable, and yet has declared, that 
our worſhip is the perfecteſt compoſition of devotion, that we 
end in any church, ancient or modern.” Hiſtory of his own 
bs Times, 
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© of the learned Mr. Oſtervald, is already ſet- 
ce tled in ſome churches beyond ſea; which 
if it could be eſtabliſhed with the ſame eaſe 
* in the reſt of the proteſtant churches, no- 
* thing could fall out more fortunate for the 
« intereſt of the proteſtant cauſe.” 

But, alas! after all the pious wiſhes and 
ſtrenuous endeavours of ſuch learned and good 
men, as Dr. Nichols and Mr. OsTERVALD, 
to promote peace and unity amongſt proteſ- 
tants, we are ſtill far, very far, from enjoy- 
ing thoſe invaluable bleſſings. Still is it the 
unhappy lot of our eſtabliſhed church, to 
dwell amongſt them that are enemies unto 
peace ; yet abroad ſhe is not without honour, 
ſo much as in her own country : according to 
a very credible account *, the reformed churches 
ſay, ©* That they look upon the church of 
England not only as a ſiſter, but as an elder 
&« ſiſter, for whom they have a kindneſs, ac- 


Times, vol. iv. p. 410. And as eminent a Nonconformiſt as 
ever was, Mr. Baxter, hath long ſince owned, that almoſt every 
church on earth hath a worſe Liturgy than ours. Archbiſhop 
Secker's Sermons, vol. vi. p. 158. © In the opinion of the moſt 
impartial and excellent Grotius, (who was no member of, nor 
had any obligation to this church) the Engliſh Liturgy comes ſo 
near the primitive pattern, that none of the reformed churches 
can compare with it.” * All foreign reformed churches ad- 
mire it, and blame ſuch as difſent from it.“ Dr. Comber's pre- 
face to his Diſcourſes on the Common Prayer. | 
I venture to call this A very credible account, becauſe it is 
ven by a diſſenting miniſter, in a ſmall quarto pamphlet, that 
eems to have been written with the moſt laudable intention of 
Promoting peace - it was printed, a few years ſince, by Fletcher 
and Hod/on, at Cambridge, and is entitled, An ATTEMPT to 
ſtate in a ſhort, plain, and impartial manner, the principal ar- 
guments, which have been uſed in the controverſy betwixt the 
church of England and proteſtant diſſenters.” 
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6 companied with veneration. They acknow- 
* ledge epiſcopacy to have moſt important ad- 
“ vantages, which cannot be found in preſ- 
„ byterian government, and declare the church 
* of England the moſt eminent amongſt the 
reformed.” | 
Thus has ſhe been loved, eſteemed, and ho- 
noured by Mr. Oſtervald and ſeveral reform- 
ed churches abroad ; but it grieves me to 
think, how ſhe has been, and ſtill is, hated, 
deſpiſed, and vilified, by many * of our diſſent- 
ing miniſters, and communities at home. How 
zealous have ſome of their divines lately beeri 
in reviving od, or inventing (as much as poſ- 
fible) new accuſations againſt her: alas! why 
do they take ſuch needleſs pains to widen that 
unhappy breach between them and us, which 
all wiſe and good men would be glad to leflen ? 
but I return to a more pleaſing ſubject, the 
conduct and writings of our illuſtrious author. 
Notwithſtanding we find his zeal and talents 
ſometimes exerted in promoting conſiderable 
improvements in chriſtian worſhip, and ſome- 


* 


* 


* Far be it from me to paſs an indiſcriminate cenſure on a/l 
our diſſenting miniſters. ough too many of them, of different 
ſes, are obſerved to breathe a ſpirit of enmity and contempt, 
both againſt each other and the epiſcopal clergy ; yet all are not 
of that narrow, ungenerous, ang unchriſtian ſpirit. I am far 

from thinking none of them are inclined to a reſpectful behavi- 
our, and amicable agreement, to the eſtabliſhed church. There 
are many ſuch, I doubt not, throughout the kingdom. I know, 
at leaſt, one ſuch, as reſpectable for his piety, as his years; and 
eſteem myſelf happy in his acquaintance. Were all other diſſenting 
miniſters, like him, poſſeſſed of modeſty, candour, and good man- 
ners, there would ſoon be very little difference, and ſtill leſs en- 
mity, prevailing amongſt us. Deck 
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times in explaining, or vindicating the funda- 
mental articles of the chriſtian faith; yet were 
they by no means confined to thoſe points. 
He always felt the deepeſt concern for the in- 
tereſts of chri/tian morality ; has delineated its 
various duties with much preciſion, and in- 
culcated them with great warmth and ener- 
gy of language, in ſeveral parts of his works. 
He was particularly ſolicitous to check the 
progreſs of any vice or corruption, that he 
obſerved moſt predominant in his pariſh, or 
the neighbourhood around him. It was this 
pious ſolicitude, that induced him to publiſh 
a diſcourſe, in two parts, on tu very difficult 
ſubjects, uncleanneſs and chaſtity; on which, 
(as L' Abbe Apvocar juſtly obſerves) he has 
written ** with exactneſs, and great diſcreti- 
on.” There are various kinds and degrees of 
vicious indulgence, all repugnant to chriftian 
- purity, and too often terminating in the groſſeſt 
violations of it; and yet they cannot be de- 
\ cently enumerated, much leſs diſcuſſed with 
minuteneſs and preciſion from the pulpit. A 
| preacher of modeſty and diſcretion can do no- 
thing more than throw out ſome diſtant hints, 
| SO general, vague, and conſequently imper- 
fect mſtructions on theſe ſubjects. To treat 
them even from the preſs, with exactneſs, de- 
licacy, and diſcretion, 1s a matter of great dif- 
ficulty. This Mr. OsTERvaALD, with all his 
talents, ingenuoully acknowledges ; and this, 
he aſſures us, had long retarded his publica- 
tion; this too he juſtly conſiders, as the prin- 
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cipal reaſon why ſo few tracts have been writ- 
ten to warn and reclaim men from the dan- 
gerous indulgence of unchaſte defires and cor- 
rupt practices, whilſt ſuch plenty of wicked 
books (and we may add ſhameful prints) have 
been ſent abroad into the world to inflame 
and promote them. At length, however, his 
ardent zeal for virtue and religion broke 
through every difficulty and ſcruple ; and he 
publiſhed this exact and judicious diſcourſe, 
which deſerves the peculiar attention of all 
thoſe who profeſs chriſtianity, and yet are in 
imminent danger of falling ſhort of that purity 
of heart and holineſs of life, which are eſſen- 
tial to qualify them for the greateſt of all bleſ- 
ſings, the favour and preſence of God in hea- 
ven. An Engliſh tranſlation of this diſcourſe 
was publiſhed in one ſmall octavo volume in 
the year 1708, to which the tranſlator has pre- 
fixed a very ſolid and uſeful preface *. 

Many years after this, our author favoured 
the world with his moſt conſiderable, and va— 


In this preface (p. xii, xiii.) and the Diſcourſe (p. 11, 12.) 
there occur a few plain arguments againſt polygamy, ſufficient to 
prove 1ts inconſiſtency, both with the order of nature and the 
precepts of chriſtianity, How aſtoniſhing 1s 1t to ſee a once ad- 
mired preacher of the goſpel now ſtanding forth as a public ad- 
vocate for this /icentious indulgence, which many a heathen mo- 
raliſt has ſeverely cenſured. That ſuch indulgence was thought 
highly unbecoming and injurious in a heathen king, we learn 
from that beautiful inſtructive oration of Isoc RATES, entitled, 
NrcocLes. Polygamy is mentioned in ſeveral parts of CI ERO's 
writings, no where, that I can find, with the leaſt approbation; 
but as a /icentious practice, chiefly prevailing in barbarous nati- 
ons; how little this was indulged, and how much leſs approv- 
ed, amongſt the Romans, ſee the teſtimonies cited in Bixc- 
HaM's Antiquities, b. xvi. chap. 11. ſect. 5. 
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of it ſpreading in the world for above thirty 
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luable work, which has been publiſhed in 
Engliſh, under the title of“ Arguments and 


Teſtament.” Mr. Oſtervald was about the 
meridian of life, when he firſt engaged in this 
work, which he deſigned only for the parti- 
cular uſe of the churches of Neufchatel, with- 
out any thoughts of making it public. But 
he enjoyed the peculiar ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
its bulk and excellence gradually improving 
under his own hands, and the eſteem and fame 


years. His firſt labours in this way conſiſted 
only of arguments and reflections on thoſe 
chapters of the Old and New Teſtament, that 
were appointed to be read as a regular part of 
the public worſhip. Several copies of theſe 
were ſoon diſperſed, and, in the year 1716, an 
Engliſh tranflation of them was procured and 
publiſhed by the SoctteTY in London. By 
this unexpected circumſtance our author was 
induced, contrary to his original intention, to 
publiſh the work in French in the year 1720. 
A few years after, the churches in Holland 
were ſo ſtrongly convinced of the utility and 
excellence of this work of our author, that 
they came to the reſolution of printing the 
Bible with 5% arguments, and reflections, to 
each chapter; that, when the ſacred writings 
were read, the arguments and reflections 
might be more conveniently read with them : 
on this occaſion they applied to Mr. Oſtervald, 
and requeſted him to make ſome alterations in 


his 
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his work, that would render it more commo- 
N dious for their plan; to which he readily con- 
ſented, and they printed a beautiful edition of 
the Bible, at Amsterdam, in 1724. 
In the courſe of twenty years the copies of 
g this Bible became ſo exceedingly ſcarce, that 
it was thought expedient to print a new ed1- 
| tion of it at Neufebatel. It was on this occa- 
ſion, that our venerable author, now upwards 
of fourſcore, chearfully employed his laſt la- 
bours on this valuable work; reviſed the whole, 
made ſeveral improvements, and even added 
arguments and reflections on a number of 
chapters, which had none before, becauſe not 
read in the public ſervice. His work, thus 
finally completed, was publiſhed in 1744, 
f about three years before our author's death. 
1 To this edition of his Bible he prefixed a 
* moſt excellent preliminary diſcourſe, containing 
many judicious obſervations on the different 
| books of ſcripture, and uſeful directions for 
reading them to the greateſt advantage and 
improvement, From this laſt edition, the pre- 
liminany diſcourſe with the arguments and re- 
Aections were tranſlated, ſome years ſince, by 
a member of the Society for promoting Chriſ- 
tian Knowledge, and printed in three volumes 
octavo *. | 
When our author, by the exertion of his 
great talents and influence, firſt procured the 


Through the encouragement of that /oczety this work has 
paſt through ſeveral editions; and, about a year ago, a new edi- 
tion of it was printed in two large volumes octavo. 
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eſtabliſhment of a Liturgy in the churches of 
Neufchatel, one principal deſign of that Li- 
turgy was to make the reading of the holy 
ſcriptures a regular part of the public worſhip. 
This practice appeared to him of ſuch evident 
uſefulneſs, and of ſuch antiquity, both in the 
Jewiſh, and the Chriſtian church *, that he ex- 
preſſes the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, that any ſet 
of men, pretending to be chriſtians, could, 
for ſo many years, have forgotten or neglect- 
ed it. But, at the ſame time, he foreſaw how 
little benefit many illiterate hearers in chriſ- 
tian congregations would derive from ſeveral 
chapters of the Bible that were read to them, 
unleſs they had ſome aſſiſtance to point out the 
deſign and meaning, as well as the uſe and 
improvement, that were to be made of them. 
It was this confideration, that firſt engaged 
him to draw up arguments and reflections on 
ſuch chapters as were appointed to be read in 
their churches ; and if there were the ſame 
conſent, and public authority, for adopting his 
work, (or ſome other of the like nature) to the 
ſame effect, in our churches, as in thoſe of 
Holland, would it not be found extremely be- 
neficial to our people, eſpecially in all the 
country congregations throughout the king- 
dom ? I have reaſon to think, if ſuch a cuſ- 

tom 


* Sec the antiquity of this practice aſſerted, and proved, in 
Mr. Wecax's introduction to his y on the proper leſions ; 
or, in WHEATLEY on the Common Prayer; and more fully in 
Ein Gtt ans Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, b xiv. ch. 3. 

i {A learned and valuable writer of our church has long ſince 

| expreſleg 
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tom were duly authoriged, it would be highly 
agreeable to many of our moſt reſpectable and 
pious clergy. Indeed, ſome few miniſters of 
great ſeriouſneſs and zeal have indulged them- 
ſelves in the practice of making ſhort occaſi- 
onal remarks on the deſign and uſe of the 
leſſons they read, frequently, I doubt not, 
with the beſt intentions, though not with the 
beſt authority ; but their practice 1s ſubject to 
diſagreeable conſequences, on account of its 
ſingularity, and therefore many clergymen, of 
great judgment and piety, think it neither de- 
cent nor ſafe, in the public exerciſe of their 
office, to venture on ſuch innovations unau- 
thorized. To thoſe, however, of the younger 
clergy, who are determined to perſiſt in this 
practice, in ſpite of its fingularity, or any im- 
putation they may incur from it, I would 
earneſtly recommend this work of our author ; 
it will furniſh them with many of the moſt 
pertinent remarks that can be made on the 
portions of the ſcripture they read to their 
congregations. It would alſo be of admirable 
uſe to ſuch private perſons or families, in the 
middle and lower ranks of lite, as are defirous 
of reading the ſacred writings with underſtand. 
ing and edification ; and is certainly one of 


expreſſed his wiſhes, that ſome fort marginal annotations on the 
Bible, or, at leaſt, ſome ſhort expoſitions of thoſe chapters only, 
which are read as proper leflons out of the Old Teftament, were 
publiſhed, for the uſe of vulgar capacities and ordinary readers. 
See BinGHaAm's preface to the laſt volume of his Antiquities, 
near the end, | N 
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the 6, and cheapeſt books, that can be met 
with for their purpoſe. 

Beſides theſe four works of Mr. Oſtervald, 
on which I have expatiated, I have been ſo 
unfortunate, as to meet with only one more, 
and that is the following Lectures on the ſa- 
cred miniſtry: I could never hear of any tranſ- 
lation of them, nor ever meet with more than 
one copy of the French original, which was 
printed at Amſterdam in 1737, about ten years 
before our author's death; and accidentally 
fell in my way many years ago, when I re- 
Aided at Cambridge. I was led to purchaſe it, 
partly by the author's name, but chiefly for 
the great importance of the ſubject, on which 
there were no public inſtructions given in the 
univerſity. It has often grieved me to think, 
how much this unhappy defect in our ſyſtem 
of academic education has contributed to the 
diſgrace of the ſacred miniſtry, and the injury 
of religion. On this account, our umverſities 
have been cenſured by biſhop Burnet, dean Pri- 
deaux, and many other eminent perſons, both 
in the laſt and preſent century, with as much 
leverity, as ſome of the foreign academies and 
univerſities are by profeſſor Oſtervald in the 
following Lectures, and his treatiſe on the 
Cauſes of Corrupiion amongſt ch riſtians, part II. 
ſet. III. Indeed, for ſome time paſt, theſe 
cenſures have generally fallen on our univerſity 
of Cambridge much heavier than on that of Ox- 
ford, where public lectures in divinity have, 
for the laſt Ffzeen years, been given gratis, to 

large 
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large numbers of ſtudents, from three to ſeven 
years ſtanding, by the late diligent profeſſor 
Dr. BENTHAM, and his learned ingenious ſuc- 
ceſſor Dr. WHEELER X. 

It has been already obſerved, that Mr. Oſ- 
tervald was eminent for his zeal in training u 
pupils, and I hope theſe Lectures will be el. 
tee med a ſufficient proof of the profeſſor's abi- 
lities, as well as zeal in that arduous and im- 
portant province: but as they were not pre- 
pared, nor, perhaps, intended, by himſelf for 
the preſs, to which they were committed with- 
out his knowledge, probably by ſome aſſiduous 
pupil who attended them, they are entitled to 
a more candid allowance for any imperfections 
that occur in them, We muſt not expect all 
that neatneſs and accuracy of ſtile or method, 
which they would, doubtleſs, have poſſeſſed, 
had they been finiſhed for the preſs by the pro- 
feflor himſelf : there ſeem, however, ſufficient 
ſtrokes of his maſterly judgment, and pious 
zeal, to render the work truly valuable; and I 
am willing to hope it will prove a very accep- 
table and uſeful performance to thoſe gentle- 


* How happy is it that our Univer/ity of Cambridge does, at 
length, enjoy a ſimilar advantage from the late eftabliſhment of 
public lectures in divinity, eſpecially as they are given by a pro- 
feſſor of ſuch experienecd talents, and zeal, as Dr. Her. 
Hence may we hope to ſee all the ſtudents of proper ftanding 
ſoon encouraged to exert the ſame diligence and emulation, in 
the ſacred ſcience of divinity, which has lately been encouraged 
in the inferior, though uſeful, ſtudy of erhics. Hence too may 
we hope, there will be no more ground for that /ewvere cenſure on 
either of our univerſities, which was lately thrown out by a ſar- 
caſtic writer, indi/criminately on them both. Divinity is no ſcience 
at univerſities ; claſſics and mathematics, are all in all. 
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men, for whole ſervice I have been encouraged 
to tranſlate it; our younger clergy, and can- 
didates for orders, eſpecially thoſe of the Un1- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE ; for many of whom 
I have a perſonal eſteem and affection, and for 
whoſe honour and ſucceſs in the ſacred mini- 
ſtry I cannot but feel myſelf particularly in- 
tereſted. As Mr. Oſtervald has cited many 
paſſages in Latin, without giving any tranſla- 
tion of them to his pupils, it ſeemed needleſs 
and impertinent, to tranſlate them for thoſe 
gentlemen, whom I with to peruſe them : 
moſt of them are clear and eaſy, and ſome, eſ- 
pecially of thote cited from good old ERASMus, 
poſſeſs ſuch force and elegance in the original 
Latin, that I could not hope to convey their 
genuine beauty in an Engliſh tranſlation. 

To render theſe Lectures more uſeful, I have 
made ſome addition by way of notes; and I 
am under apprehenſions, this part of the work 
will be moſt liable to cenſure and exception. 
Some readers may be apt to think, that I 
might, and therefore /hould, have given large 
and uſeful remarks on many paſſages, where I 
have made none: others may condemn ſome 
of the few I have made, as faulty, partial, or, 
perhaps, ſuperfluous. As to the ſcantimeſs of 
the notes, it would, I own, have been very 
caſy to have found an ample remedy, eſpeci- 
ally if I had been furniſhed with a large ſtore 
of authors to conſult, cite, and refer to ; but 
then many readers might have thought the re- 
medy too dear a purchaſe, I could have cited 
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numerous remarks that are entirely unnoticed, 
tranſcribed at length many others to which I 
have only referred, and given a long differtation 
on ſeveral paſſages, where I have made only a 
ſhort note. Thus could: I eafily have ſwelled 
the work into one or two bulky and expenſive 
octavos, or even pompous quartos : but then, 
I am perſuaded, many would have ſeverely 
blamed the redundancy of the notes, and hear- 
tily wiſhed the work reduced to its preſent fru- 
gal ſize; to which I have ſtudiouſly confined it, 
tor the convenience of many young curates, 
and other clergymen, to whoſe leiſure and in- 
comes large and coſtly volumes are very ill 
adapted. As to the notes I have inſerted, ſome 
of them were abſolutely neceſſary, and I would 
hope that all, or moſt of the others, will ap- 
pear juſt, pertinent, and uſeful to the candid, 
unprejudiced reader; and as to others, I muſt 
be content to bear their cenſure and reſentment. 
If, however, there be found any material dan- 
gerous error, in any part of the work, I ſhall 
be extremely glad to ſee it pointed out, eſpe- 
cially if it be done in the ſpirit of candour and 
friendſhip. 

In ſhort, if theſe Lectures, which have been 
very uſeful to me, ſhall be found of any conſi- 
derable benefit to thoſe for whom they have 
been chiefly tranſlated, I ſhall think myſelf 
exceedingly happy : or, ſhould I only be well- 
informed, that they have excited one clergy- 
man to a proper zeal, diligence, and diſcretion 
in the diſcharge of his various duties, or aſſiſted 
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men, for whoſe ſervice I have been encouraged 
to tranſlate it; our younger clergy, and can- 
didates for orders, eſpecially thoſe of the UNI- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE; for many of whom 
I have a perſonal eſteem and affection, and for 
whoſe honour and ſucceſs in the ſacred mini— 
ſtry I cannot but feel myſelf particularly in- 
tereſted. As Mr. Oſtervald has cited many 
paſſages in Latin, without giving any tranſla- 
tion of them to his pupils, it ſeemed needleſs 
and impertinent, to tranſlate them for thoſe 
entlemen, whom I wiſh to peruſe them: 
moſt of them are clear and eaſy, and ſome, eſ- 
pecially of thote cited from good old ERASMus, 
poſſeſs ſuch force and elegance in the original 
Latin, that I could not hope to convey their 
genuine beauty in an Engliſh tranſlation. 

To render theſe Lectures more uſeful, I have 
made ſome addition by way of notes; and I 
am under apprehenſions, this part of the work 
will be moſt liable to cenſure and exception. 
Some readers may be apt to think, that I 
might, and therefore /bculd, have given large 
and uſeful remarks on many paſſages, where I 
have made none: others may condemn ſome 
of the few I have made, as faulty, partial, or, 
perhaps, ſuperfluous. As to the /cantineſs of 
the notes, it would, I own, have been very 
caſy to have found an ample remedy, eſpeci- 
ally if I had been furniſhed with a. large ſtore 
of authors to conſult, cite, and refer to ; but 
then many readers might have thought the re- 
medy too dear a purchaſe, I could have cited 
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numerous remarks that are entirely unnoticed, 

tranſcribed at length many others to which [ 
have only referred, and given a long diflertation 
on ſeveral paſſages, where I have made only a 
ſhort note. Thus could I eafily have ſwelled 
the work into one or two bulky and expenſive 
octavos, or even pompous quartos : but then, 
I am perſuaded, many would have leverely 
blamed the redundancy of the notes, and hear- 


tily withed the work reduced to its preſent fru- 
gal ſize; to which 1 have ſtudiouſly confined it, 
tor the convenience of many young curates, 
and other clergymen, to whoſe leiſure and in- 
comes large and coſtly volumes are very ll 
adapted. As to the notes I have inſerted, fome 
of them were abſolutely neceſſary, and I would 
hope that all, or moſt of the others, will ap- 
pear juſt, pertinent, and uſeful to the candid, 
unprejudiced reader; and as to others, I muſt 
be content to bear their cenſure and reſentment. 
If, however, there be found any material dan- 
gerous error, 1n any part of the work, I ſhall 
be extremely glad to fee it pointed out, eſpe- 
cially if it be done in the ſpirit of candour and 
friendſhip. 
In ſhort, if theſe Lectures, which have been 
very uſeful to me, ſhall be found of any conſi- 
derable benefit to thoſe for whom they have 
been chiefly tranſlated, I ſhall think myſelf 
exceedingly happy : or, ſhould I only be well- 
informed, that they have excited one clergy- 
man to a proper zcal, diligence, and diſcretion 
m the diſcharge of his various duties, or aſſiſted 
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any candidate for orders in forming a juſt, ex- 
alted idea of the ſacred office to which he aſ- 
pires, and made him duly careful and conſci- 
entious in his preparation * for it, I ſhould feel 
a pleaſure that would amply recompenſe me 
for all the time and pains I have beſtowed 
upon them. 


* I would recommend to every candidate for orders an atten- 
tive peruſal of the two following publications. 

1. Directions for young Students in Divinity, by Dr. Owz x. 
This fmall, and uſeful tract, may be had by any member of the 
Society in London. Price 6d. 

2. The Archdeacon's Examination of Candidates for Holy Or- 
ders, by Dr. ALBERT GEORGE, 12mo. Price 35. 6d, 
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SecT. I. FJFNTRODUCTION. The Deſign, Occaſion, 
and Plan of theſe Lectures, Page I 

Sgcr. II. Preliminary Remarks on Piety—its neceſſity largely 
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INTRODUCTION, DESIGN, anv OCCASION 
of THESE LECTURES. 


INCE, by the Providence of God, a ſuffi- 
cient number of you are met together here, 

I am come to a reſolution of giving you ſome 
Lectures during the winter. 

The end which I propoſe in theſe Lectures, 
is to give you a juſt idea of the ſacred miniſtry, 
and the manner of exerciſing it. Two reaſons 
have determined me to the choice of this ſub- 
ject.—I. The neceſſity and importance of it. 
It is ueceſſary that he who aſpires to any office, 
ſhould be acquainted with the duties of it. Of 
all that can be done for the glory of God, no- 
thing is more important than training up young 
people, who are candidates for the miniſtry. 
It is very proper alſo to excite them to piety and 
diligence ; for, if ſtudents were acquainted with, 
the nature of the ſacred miniliry, its weight, 
its duties, &c. they would be better, and more 

3 aſſiduous 
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aſſiduous than they uſually are. My Second 
reaſon is, That it is here a ſubject but little 
known, and on which we have no inſtructions. 
We have no book which treats of it in its whole 
neeeflary extent; common- places ſpeak but 
very ſuperficially about it: there are no in- 
ſtructions given upon this ſubject in our acade- 
mies: it is, however, the firſt, and principal 
thing that ſhould be attended to. What is ſtill 
worſe, they often give 7mperfee?, and ſome- 
times falſe 1deas of the facred miniſtry. They 
Srm young ſtudents merely for preachmg, and 
make them ſtudy common-place. 

Moreover, beſides their not teaching often- 
times either the true manner of preaching, Or 
ſound theology, they ſay nothing about the 
various functions of diſcipline, of the inſtruction 
of ehildren, of viſiting the fick, &c. In ſhort, 
they do not conſider, and apply things in a 
practical view. 

Hence it is, that a young mar enters upon 
the miniſtry a perfect novice, without Know- 
ing what buſineſs he is called to; and hence in 
our confftories, 1 in his attendance on the ſick, 
in the exammation of children, and in general 
in his management of a flock, he is embarraſſ- 
ed, acts at random, and grows old before he 
acquires any conſiderable degree of practical 
kill. The greateſt evil of all is, that he does 
not diſcharge his conſcience well, nor promote 
his own ſalvation. 

The PLAN I have ne to ee on a 
tabject, is ä 
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remarks on three things which are abſolutely 
neceſſary to candidates for the ſacred miniſtry, 
and without which my labour 09. be uſe- 
leſs; theſe zhree things are Piety, Natural Gifts, 
and Diligence. 

I ſhall come afterwards to the ſubject itſelf; 
and as the miniſtry conſiſts of two functions 
namely, preaching, and the government of the 
ehurch, I ſhall treat of both theſe points. 

I. With reſpect to preaching : after making 
ſome reflections on preaching in general — on 
the neceſſity there is of giving you ſome pre- 
cepts on this ſubject, and on the means and 
aſſiſtances you may avail yourſelves of for the 
attainment of this art, I ſhall ſpeak to you firſt 
of Sermons, and then of Catechiſms. 

As to Sermons—T ſhall point out to you the 
end which you ought to propoſe in them, and 
the proper choice of ſubjects and texts. I ſhall 
then ſhew you that there are two ſorts of ſer- 
mons, the one adapted to the explication of 
holy ſcripture, the other to the treating of par- 
ticular points of doctrine or morality. 

On theſe two ſorts of Sermons, 1 ſhall make 
ſome general reflections reſpecting the manner 
of compoſing them. I ſhall ſpeak of invention 


— diſpoſition exactneſs - clearneſs - ſimplicity 


order ſtile - eloquence the means of mak- 
ing an audience attentive, and of ſome other 
articles. I ſhall alſo ſay ſomething on the de- 
livery of Sermons; on the time that ought to 
be ſpent in compoſing them, and their length, 
I ſhall then proceed to ſome particular rules for 
B 2 the 
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the different ſorts of Sermons ; and , for 
thoſe in which ſcripture 1s explained ; the dif- 
ferent kinds of which I ſhall examine into, as 
texts of hiſtory, prophecy, morality, Sc. Then 
for thoſe which treat of particular ſubjects, and 
for occaſional Sermons. 

I ſhall afterwards ſpeak of the parts of a diſ- 
courſe — of the exordium—the connex1on, the 
diviſions, the diſcuſſhon—and above all of the 
application. 

With reſpe& to Catechiſms, after having diſ- 
tinguiſhed the different ſorts of them, I ſhall 
ſhew what matters ought to be treated in them 
—the manner of treating them—their end, and 
uſe. I ſhall alſo ſpeak of the method of in- 
Mructing, and examining young children in par- 
ticular. | 

II. The other function of the miniftry, is the. 
government of the church. I ſhall firſt treat of 
the general diſcipline of the church, which is 
exerciſed by paſtors and confiſtories; and I muſt 
ſhew you what are the laws of diſcipline, and 
how thoſe laws ought to be obſerved. Here 
I fhall enter into a particular account of the 
method of proceeding in our conſiſtories, in the 
various caſes which occur there. | 

I ſhall afterwards come to private diſcipline, 
which is almoſt totally unknown. Thus I call 
the care which a paſtor ought to take in his own 
private capacity. That care regards either the 
church in general, or certain perſons in par- 
ticular. | | 


That 
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That which regards the church in general, 
conſiſts in theſe four articles. 
1. In knownng his church. 2 
2. In the manner hew a miniſter ought to 
live, with the different kinds of people that 
compole his church. 
3. In preſerving order and piety in ſupport- 
ing good eſtabliſhments, or in forming new ones, 
amongſt his people. 

4. In the manner of keeping up his authority 
amongſt them. | 
The care which regards certain perſons in 

particular, conſiſts in giving private advice, and 

in viſiting the ſick; on which laſt head I ſhall 

infſt largely. To all this I ſhall add ſomething | 

reſpecting criminals. — 
Before we enter on our principal ſubject, I 

ſhall ſhew you, that in order to diſcharge the 

miniſtry well, zhree things are neceſſary; and 


theſe are Piety, Natural Gifts, and Diligence, 


SECT, M. 
PRELIMINARY REMARES, 


On PIETY. 


P. is neceſſary to have Piety, and it is the 
principle we ought to ſet out with. The 
moſt eflential fault that prevails in our acade- 
mies is, their not making Piety the capital arti- 
cle, and ſpeaking of it as ſuch, You know 
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yourſelves, here is but little inſpection made 
into the morals of the ſtudents. It 1s furpriz- 
ing, that ſome authors who have treated of 
preaching, have ſaid nothing about them: for 
inſtance, in the Treatiſe of the Compoſition 
of a Sermon, by Mr. Claude,” —that article, 
which is the moſt eflential, is omitted, whilſt 


other points of far leſs importance are conſi- 


dered. 

Two things may convince us, that Piety is 
the whole of a miniſter. 

1. It is neceſſary for his own ſalvation.— 
Without that he condemns himſelf, either as a 
profligate, or hypocrite. Hence obſerve, that 
a miniſter is obliged to be more holy than other 
men. —He has more knowledge - more mo- 
tives to Piety - with greater aid and aſſiſtance. 

2. Piety is neceſſary for the diſcharge of the 
ſacred miniſtry; becauſe, without it, you can- 
not ſucceed. This 1 prove from hence, 

iſt. Without Piety, you cannot comprehend 
the doctrine, nor underſtand the genius of the 
goſpel. The natural man (ſays St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 


14.) recerveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 


for they are fooliſhneſs unto him, neither can he 
know them; becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. 
And Jeſus Chriſt has taught us the ſame thing 
(John vii. 17.) any man will do the will of my 
Father, he ſhall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I ſpeak of myſelf. Piety pre- 
ſerves us from errors that are dangerous, and 


fatal to our ſalvation ; it keeps us humble 
NE „ bHbaniſhes 
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baniſhes vain curioſity and makes us devoted 
ſolely to God. | 

2. Without Piety you cannot well diſcharge 
ſome functions of the miniſtry. With reſpect. 
to preaching, the whole of it depends on Piety. 
It is that wach makes you ſeek out edifying 
ſubjects, and confine yourſelves to ſuch as are 
uſeful and neceflary. That gives force and 
naction® to your diſcourſe, and makes you ſay 
affecting things. A pious man underſtands the 
human heart : Piety 1s the ſource of true elo- 
quence, which is natural, ſimple, and ſublime +. 
Obſerve what Eraſmus ſays of it, De Art. Con- 
cion. p. 20. 5 | 

Qui cupit juxta Panlum efſe did, h. e. ad 
tradendam Dei dofirinam idoneus, det operam ut 
fr ius fat Jewlrdun]oc, 1. e. Divinitus edoctus. Ibid. 
p. 84. Si cui munificentid numinis edfint ea que dix- 
imus, huic magnoper? non fuerit opus praceptis ac 
monitts verbgfioribus, gued Habitus ile fiucerus ac 


Pe, ſectus facundiam rebus ſacris dignam, & pronun- 


ciationem appaſitam, & geſtus decentes ultro ſuppe- 
ditet etiam non affettanji., Agreeably to this Ci- 


We have no word in our language that exaTly anſwers to 
the original word ohe; by which we are to un derſtand a ten- 
der and devout ſenſe of Piety. 

+ The neceſſity of Piety for the attainment of true chibi 
eloquence, is warmly and elegantly inculcated in a book trani- 
lated from the French of F. Gilbert, and entitled, “ Chriſtiau. 


Eloquence in Theory and Practice,“ (8vo, London, 1718) 


Chap. V. This treatite of F. Giſbert, has deſerve lly met with 
the higheſt commendations. It difplays a large ſhire of judg- 
ment, taſte, and elegance; and is highly enriched by 1 wa and 
beautiful extracts, from that eminent maſter of ch iſtian elo- 
guence, St. Caryſoftom. It is well tranſlated by Mr. D'Oyley, 
who has written a ſenſible and uſeful preface to it. 
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cero ſays, Id demum oratorem perficit, fi res ex 
animo geratur. 

Another function of the miniſtry, is the ma- 
nagement of a church or flock. 

Now the government of a church, includes 
ſome duties which thoſe miniſters, who have 
not Piety, will entirely negle&: ſuch are pri- 
vate advice and admonition—the care of young 
children, and viſiting the fick without being 
ſent for. Moreover, if they ſhould perform 
thoſe duties, they would perform them ill, ſo 
long as they wanted Piety. Some would be 
dull and timid—ſome ſevere and captious— 
others 1mprudent—and all this for want of 
Piety—eſpecially when it is their buſineſs to 
touch the conſciences of their people to pray 
with them, or comfort them. A man deſti- 
tute of Piety, would perform all theſe offices 
coldly and ungracefully. 

A third reaſon which proves the neceſſity of 
Piety, is taken from the example that miniſters 
ought to be to their flock. They muſt be pat- 
terns, in order to give their preaching due 
weight ®. Valet plurimum ad vincendum, probart 

* << If” (ſays the excellent archbiſhop Tillotſon) « we would 
© have our inſtructious effectual, we mutt be exemplary in our 
lives. Ariſtotle tells us, that the manners of the ſpeaker have 
© Kupiorarry win, the molt ſovereign power of perſuaſion : and 
F* therefore Cato puts it into the definition of an orator, 
«© that he is wir bonus—dicendi peritus, a good man and an elo- 
«© quent ſpeaker, The reputation of goodneſs is more eſpeci- 
«© ally neceſſary and uſeful, to thoſe whoſe proper work it is to 
«ce perſuade men to be good; and therefore the Apoſtle, when he 
«© had charged Titus to 2 men in mind of their duty, im- 
% mediately adds, ix all things ſhewing thyſelf a paiterx of good 
5 works,” Tillotſon, Serm. 124. 


mores, 
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mores, inſtituta, & facta, & vitam eorum, qui agunt 
cauſas: If Cicero ſaid this of /awyers, with how 
much ſtronger reaſon may we ſay it of miniſters? 
All theſe conſiderations demonſtrate, that the 
principal quality of a miniſter is Piety and De- 
votion. Devotion primas partes hic tribuendas 
cenſemus, quippe quæ ad tam multa, & tam varia 
/ porrigitur,. ut in toto ecclefiaſtico miniſterio nulla 
pars fit, in qua ſuum non fit Devotion: ſingulare pre- 
tum, ſays Gauſſen, De Ratione Concionandi. Eraſ- 
mus was of the fame ſentiment. Meg ſententid, 
ſays he, nibil illi prius aut majori ſtudio curandum 
eft, qui tam excellenti muneri ſeſe præparat quam ut 
cor, orationis ſontem, quam purgatiſſmum reddat. 
And elſewhere, In ecclefiaſla hæc imprimis ſpec- 
tanda ſunt, ut cor habeat ab omnibus vitiis, & cu- 
piditatibus humanis mundum; ut vitam nabeat, non 
zantum d criminibus, fed & a ſuſpicione, fpecieque 
criminum puram, inculpatam, ut ſpiritum habeat 
adverſus omnes Satan machinas firmum, adaman- 
jiinum, & mconcuſſum ; ut mentem igneam, & ad 
bene merendum de omnibus flagrantem, ut animum 
habeat ſapientem ad condiendam populi ſtultitiam, 
cor habeat prudens, & oculatam ut facile diſpiciat 
quid ſilendum, quidve dicendum, & apud quos quo 
tempore, quo modo fit temperanda oratio, Qui cum 
Paulo ſciat mutare vocem ſuam, & omnia fieri amni- 
bus, utcunque viderit ſaluti auditorum expedire, 
Nam hunc unicum oportet eſſe ſcopum, ad quem eccle- 
fiaſtes rationes ſuas omnes dirigat, a quo ft dglecteres 
oculos, continuo fit ut quo magis inſtructus fueris ad 
dicendum, eo majorem invehas perniciem in gregem 
Dominicam. 


He 
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He ſays alſo in the ſame treatiſe, Fuso eccle. 
fiaſte a teneris ſtatim annis enitendum ęſt, ut de 
feripturis Droms quam magnficentiſſime ſentiens, 
cor novum, & ſpiritum rectum impetret a Domino. 
Obſerve it well, he would have you labour for 
this from your youth. He repeats the ſame 
thing, page 51. 

Having thus demonſtrated to you the neceſ- 
fity of Piety, I proceed to explain to you the 
nature of it. Sincere Piety ſhould have zhree de- 
grees. The firſt conſiſts in not being a bad ex- 
ample, and in the life of a paſtor being free from 
blame. The ſecond in being adorned with all 
ſorts of virtues, 2 Tm. iii. The third, in having 
a great fund of humility, zeal, and devotion. 

As I have ſpoken of theſe three degrees in my 
treatiſe on the Cauſes of Corruption,” I reler 
you to that, Part II. Cauſe III. 

Obſerve in what this Piety conſiſts: 1. In 
_ devotion. With this you ought to begin the 
day and your ſtudies. 

2. In an ardent zeal for the glory of God— 
for that noble end, the reformation of chriſtians. 

You ought to be excited to this more eſpeci- 
ally at preſent, as ſo many people have in view 
an entire reformation of the church. You are 
young, and you will ſee ſome things which 
thoſe who have been twenty or thirty youre in 
the miniſtry will not ſee. 

3. This Piety conſiſts in directing all your 
ſtudies to a good end- to holineſy and edifica- 
tion. 


- 


Obſerve, 
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Obſerve, that a miniſter has alſo his tempta- 
tions, and that often in his ſtudies he ſuffers 
himſelf to be drawn aſide, by not attending to 
his conſcience, and by regarding religion in a 
ſpeculative manner. 

4. You ought to labour after ſanctification. 
The advice I would give you on this ſubject is 
this, avoid the faults to which you are moſt in- 
clined. In order to this, you muſt examine. 
yourſelves. Obſerve whether you are not ad- 
dicted to pride, or pleaſure; whether you are 
not of a light or conceited temper ; oblerve 
what has been your paſt conduct. It is good 
alſo to deſire our friends to acquaint us with 
our faults, I would further adviſe you to flee 
from the propenſities peculiar to youth, which 
are pride, ſloth, and idleneſs, the love of plea- 
ſures, and levity. ; 

Young people are uſually ſelf - conceited ; 
whereas they ought to be modeſt, and diſplay 
that modeſty by a gentle, ſubmiſſive behaviour, 
and by guarding againſt a captious, opinionative 
temper. 

Sloth and idleneſs are the ſource of three great 
evils, the loſs of time, 1gnorance, and vice. It 
15 not proper to paſs away your time either 1n 
doing nothing, or in employments of no uſe. 

You ought to ſhun every thing that has the 

leaſt tendency to impurity. Avoid ſuch temp- 
tations, reading and company as are dangerous, 
as alſo exceſs in food, in ſlecp and diverſions. 

You ſhould have gravity, wiſdom, circum— 
ſpection and prudence in company and conver- 

| ſation, 
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ſation. You ought to habituate yourſelves to 
ſuch a behaviour, even with your friends, and 
in your own family. 

In order to flee from the propenſities of youth, 
you ſhould detach yourſelves from the world, 
and live rather retired. This would not only 
be conducive to your advancement in Piety and 
your ſtudies, but would alſo contribute to gain 
you the eſteem and friendſhip of the world. 

; ) 


. 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


On NATURAL GIFTS. 


SHALL ſpeak to you firſt of Gifts in gene- 
ral, and then of particular Gifts. 

I. Theſe Gifts are of two ſorts—ſome relate 

to the mind, and ſome to the body. 

The Gifts of the mind are good ſenſe, pene- 
tration, clearneſs, memory, &c. Here you ate 
to obſerve, that the moſt excellent Gifts are not 
thoſe of the brilliant, but thoſe of the ſolid kind, 
as good ſenſe. 

The Gifts of the body are ſtrength of voice, 
an articulate ſpeech, health, &c. Thoſe who 
are defective in theſe corporal Gifts, ſhould not 
be encouraged to commence ſtudents ; it would 
be proper to do what Cicero ſays Apollonius did, 
that 1s, to ſend them back who have no talent 

| for 
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for ſpeaking in public x. Eraſmus laments it 
as the misfortune of his time, that the goſpel 
was preached by people quite deſtitute of Gifts. 
Verum ad conciones ſacras admittuntur, miterdum 
etiam affuliunt quilibet adoleſcentes leves, indocti, 
gquqſi nihil fit facilius quam apud populum exponere 
divinam ſcripturam, & abunde ſufficiat gerfliculſe 
faciem, & abſfterfſo pudore linguam volvere. Hoc 
malum ex eo fonte manat, ow, non perpenditur quid | 
fit ecclefiaſtict concionatoris, tum dignilas, tum diſſi- 
cultas, tum ut;litas. 

It is proper to obſerve, that thefe natural 
Gitts are more neceflary now than ever, becauſe 
the various functions of the miniſtry are not 
divided now as they were formerly. The ſame 
miniſter now muſt preach, govern the church, 
viſit the ſick, inſtruct children; in a word, he 
mult be fit for every thing. 

II. With reſpect to particular Gifts, I have 
two obfervations to make to you. 

1. Each of you ought to examine his own ge- 
nins, talents, and character; he ſhould obſerve 
for what he 1s beſt fitted, and in what he will 
be able to ſucceed beſt, in order to apply himſelf 
principally to that, yet without neglecting the 
reſt. One may have a turn for vehemence, and 
therefore he ought not to affect another which 
is not ſuited to him; without obſerving this, 
he will become ridiculous, as Demoſthenes did, 


* Our author plainly refers to the following paſſage : Maxime 
probari ſummun illum doctorem Alabanden/ſem Apollonium, qui cum 
mercede doceret, tamen non patiebatur eos, quos judicabat non poſſe 
oratores evadere, operam apud ſaſe perdere, dimitteòatgue. Cic. de 
Qratore, Lib. 1. 
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who made his audience /augh, when he wiſhed 
to make them weep. Another may have a 
genile turn, and ſo of the reſt. 

2. You muſt not give way abſolutely without 
any reſtraint to your natural bent, but ſhould 
avoid the faults into which that would hurry 
vou. Thoſe for inſtance, who have a great 
deal of fire ufually go on too faſt, and if they 
are not upon their guard, they often fail in 
point of good ſenſe. 

Thoſe who have a ſubtle genius ſuffer it to 
evaporate in curioſities, and preach in too me- 
taphyſical a ſtrain. People of a cold, phleg- 
matic turn go deep into things, but are opi- 
nionative. It is therefore proper to be on your 
guard, and cultivate thoſe natural Gifts with 
that diligence which I ſhall next proceed to re- 
commend to you. 8 


C 
PRE L. IMTNARY REMARKS. 


On DILIGENCE. 


SHALL ſhew you three things concerning 
Diligence; its neceſſity—the manner in 
which you ought to employ it, and the object 
of 1t. 5 
I. Diligence is neceſſary to all the world, both 
to thoſe who have not great gifts, nor great 


knowledge 
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knowledge (which is the caſe with young peo- 
ple) and to thote who have them. There are 
many who devote themſelves to the ſacred mini- 
ſtry, without natural gifts; others there are, 


who bury their talents under the pretence that 


they have gifts; not paying due attention to 
what St. Paul ſays to Timothy, Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, 1 Tim. iv. 14. The neceflity 
of this Diligence 1 is evident from two reaſons ; 
becauſe it is the only means of acquiring know- 
ledge, prudence, and other neceflary qualities; 
and becauſe it preſerves a man from idleneſs and 
vice. Thus it becomes a man to be diligent, 

were it only for the ſake of keeping under his 
body. 

II. You ought to employ your Diligence in 
the following f manner. Firſt, with order; and 
this order ought to regulate your ſtudies. You 
ſhould always ſtudy what is neceflary for the 
preſent time, and not imitate ſome ſtudents, who 
are buſy in reading what is not very necetlary ; 
as faſhionable books, and diflertations on ſub- 
jects of criticiſm, &e. 

You ought alſo to have your hours regulated, 
and not turn night into day; nor act like thoſe 
who ſtudy hard for a time, and then de no- 
thing for a long while together. You muſt 
ſtudy with aſſiduity, you muſt every day do 
lomething 3 without impaticuce, and | interrup- 
tion. 

Vou muſt likewiſe ſtudy with exactnefs. For 
inſtance, you muſt make a rule of doing one 
* when you have reſolved upon it; you 


muſt 
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muſt do it well too, and not by halves, that 
you may not be obliged to do it over again. 

In ſhort, ydu milf ſtudy for a good end, not 
for the fake of becoming learned or eloquent, 
but in order to make a progreſs in the know- 
ledge of truth, and to become able to improve 
others in it. You ſhould have in view the 
advantage of the church. | 

III. With reſpect to the object of your Dili- 
gence, the whole depends upon the end you 
propoſe to yourſelf: thus you ought to know 
in what the miniſtry conſiſts, in order to ſtudy 
Divinity aright. The books which I think you 
ought principally to read, are the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which you ſhould ſtudy well ; next to 
them, ſuch things as are requiſite for the right 
underſtanding them, as Languages, Hiſtory, 
&c. To theſe you ſhould join ſome books 
which contain pure doctrine, ſuch as are calcu- 
lated to prove the truth of Chriſtanity, and to 
inſtruct you in your various duties. I would 
alſo recommend to you books of devotion. 
They are very proper, not only to ſanctify 
you, but alſo to teach you to preach welt. 

You ought likewife to ſtudy yourſelf well, 
and cultivate your own heart diligently $. Hence 

| therefore 
* In this view the following books may be read with advan- 


tage, 1. Thomas a Kempis, of the Imitation of Feſus Chrift. 2. 
The Meditations and Devotional Parts in Biſhop HALL's Works. 
5 Dr. Horne's Commentary on the Pſalms, which is acknow- 
edged to be excellent in a devottonal view, even by thoſe who do 
not entirely approve of it in ſome other reſpects. 
The capital error in men's preparing themſelves for the ſa- 
cred function is, that they ſtudy books more than — 
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therefore you will obſerve, that I condemn thoſe 
who devote themſelves to uſeleſs reading, ſuch 
as the generality of faſhionable books; and alſo 
thoſe who turn the acceſſory into a principal, as 
they do, who neglect eſſentials for the ſake of 
ſtudying the French language, or profane hiſtory. 
There are ſome ſubjects which you ſhould make 
your principal, and ſtudy to the bottom ; others, 
which it may be ſufficient to have a general 
knowledge of. On this head Eraſmus has 
made an obſervation, to which you canhot pay: 
too much attention, and which I recommend 
to your conſtant recollection. Non eft neceſſe ut 
futurus Ecclefiaſtes in quibuſiibet conſumat operam, 
atque ætatem quæ ſugax eſt, ac brevis, etiamſi eon- 
tingat Senectus, que non ita multis conceſſa eft ; ſed 
ea primum, ac potiſſimum diſcat, que ad docends 
munus ſunt accommodatiſſima. De Art. Conc. p. 77. 
Let me deſire you to obſerve further, that 
amongſt thoſe things which are requiſite and 
uſeful, you ſhould have regard to preſent ne- 
ceſſity. Some things there are that you may 
learn after you have entered into the miniſtry, 
but there are others which you ought to ſtudy 

whilſt you are candidates for it. | 


and that they read Divinity more in other books than the Scrip 
tures, &c,—Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, Vol. IV. p 415. 
8vo. Edit. London, 1753. 
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LECTURE + 


. 


Of PREACHING in GENERAL. 


OW to enter upon our main ſubje&, and 

anſwer the end I propoſed to myſelf, I 
ſhall firſt ſpeak to you of the neceſſity there is 
of giving ſome rules upon preaching to ſtudents 
in Divinity, and then of the means that may 
be uſed for ſucceeding in it. 

I. The neceſſity of giving ſome rules to ſtu- 
dents about Preaching, appears from hence, 
that the method of Preaching well 1s not yet 
ſufficiently underſtood. Preaching may be 
ranked amongſt thoſe arts which are not yet 
advanced to a ſtate of perfection. 

Before the Reformation, preaching was mere 
fooliſhneſs; but ſince that time, its credit is 
{ſomewhat retrieved. I could ſay a great deal to 
prove, that the Goſpel is not well preached 
but I refer you to what I have ſaid of it in my 
Treatiſe on the Cauſes of Corruption. —Part. I. 
Cauſe I. Part II. Cauſe III. 

The bad method of Preaching is owing to 
two cauſes. 

Firſt, To the want of juſt ideas of Preaching. 
Many imagine, that provided they compleat 
their hour, and treat a text ſcholaſtically with 
the aſſiſtance of ſome commentaries, they have 
nothing further to do. | 

The ſecond cauſe of bad Preaching is imita- 
tion, They never queſtion with themſelves 
whether 
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whether they ought to preach in any other 
manner than what is uſual. In order to ſuc- 
ceed, ſome pains muſt be taken; this diſcou- 
rages them, and therefore they go on in the 
old beaten track, However it be, if the Goſ- 
pel is not well preached, it is impoſſible it 
ſhould bring forth fruit. Let us therefore con- 
ſider what muſt be done to promote ſucceſs. 

II. The means that may be employed for 
this purpoſe are of two ſorts. There are firſt 
precepts and rules, then examples and pat- 
terns. | 

Precepts and rules are found either amongſt 
the /ving or the dead; I mean—they are given 
either viuã voce, or in books. 

Now it is certain, that in both theſe reſpects 
we have not the aſſiſtance neceſſary. We are 
almoſt deſtitute of ſuch as are given vive voce. 
In the academies, where our young ſtudents are 
trained up, they rather teach them to preach 10, 
than wel! Their method is this, a Profeffor 
contents himſelf with giving his ſtudent a 
text, and leaves to him the taſk of compoſing 
a ſermon upon it, without telling him in what 
light he is to take it; ſo that it is a miracle if 
he ſucceeds. It is true he paſſes ſome cenſures 
upon his compoſition, but they come too late, 
and nobody is the better for them; inſtead of 
this he ſhould ſhew the young man how he 
ought to make it; in what manner he ſhould 
turn his diſcourſe ſo as to render it Secting. 
He is left entirely to his own genius, if that 

| C4 leads 
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leads him right, 'tis well; but if wrong, no 
pains are taken to remedy it. 3 
There is another eſſential fault that prevails in 


our academies, which is this; they do not teach 


the method of making Catechiſms, and the 
manner of conveying inſtruction familiarly. As 
this is the caſe, is it not a wonder that we ſtill 
ſee any good preachers? If they were to teach 
trades, as they teach the duties of the miniſtry, 
we certainly ſhould ſee but few good workmen. 
When they would teach a perſon to write, they 
do not content themſelves with giving him pen, 
ink, and paper, but they alfo inſtruct him how 
to hold his pen, they guide his hand, &c. It 
is the ſame with other arts. Why then do 
they not take the ſame pains with thoſe who 
are intended for the ſacred miniſtry ? But your 
great people, it ſeems, are employed about 
other matters. We therefore conclude, that 
in this point we have not the aſſiſtance ne- 
ceſſary. 

Let us ſee whether the aſſiſtance we may get 
from books is more conſiderable. There are 
teveral treatiſes on this fubject, but they are all 
confined to the explication of texts, and they 
tay nothing about the art of making Cate- 
chiſms, nor the proper method of affecting 
and gaining the hearts of hearers. 

Let us juſt run over the authors that have 
Written on preaching. They are ERAS Mus, 
F. RAIN, GavssEN and Mr. CLAUupR. Eraſ- 
mus printed in the year 1543, at Lyons, a book 
entitled, Eccliſiaſtes, or De Arte . 

jere 
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There are in this book, as in all the works of 
Eraſmus, ſome very good things. He ſets out 
in the beſt way, by ſhewing that piety is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in order to preach well: but he 
is too ſcholaſtic; about the middle of the work, 
he deals in common-place. He is rather con- 
fuſed, he does not digeſt his matters well, rely- 
ing too much upon his reputation. The reading 
however, of that performance, will be uſeful. 
F. Rapin, the jeſuit, has publiſhed Ręflections 
on Eloquence. You will do well to read them. 


They are judicious, and you may reap advan- 


tage from them. They are, however, only de- 
tached reflections, and he omits ſeveral eflential 
things *. 


Mr. Gauſſen has given us a treatiſe De Arte 


Concionandi, which is the beſt we have. It is a 
book you ſhould read conſtantly and carefully, 
and make it your vade mecum. Of all the di- 
vines of France, Gauſſen was the moſt ſenſible 
of the defects of the Reformation. 

Laſtly, Mr. Claude is the author which has 
written the moſt largely about Preaching, in his 
Eſſay on the Compoſition of a Sermon +. This 

” 18 

* F. Rapin's little book on Eloquence, is by much the beſt, 
only he is too ſhort,” —Biſhop Burnet's Paſtoral Care. 

+ This Eſſay of Mr, Claude on the Compoſition of a Ser- 
mon, has been lately publiſhed in Engliſh, with notes, in two 
large volumes 8vo, by R. Robinſon, a diſſenting preacher at 
Cambridge, Of his tranſlation I ſay but little, well knowing 


the great difficulty of making a French writer appear to any ad- 
vantage in an Engliſh dreſs. His notes are abundantly copious, 


and if I miſtake not, at leaſt four times as much as the original 


text. Some of them are uſeful and judicious, but many of them 
much otherwiſe ; and the cenſorious, virulent ſpirit which he 
| C 3 frequently 
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is a good work, but there are however, ſome 
faults in it; and I would not adviſe a perſon to 
follow it entirely. As that work is in every 
one's hands, it may be proper to examine it 
a little, that it may not be taken for a perfect 
model. 

The faults which I find in this work, and 
which you ought to guard againſt, are theſe ; 

1. He does not propoſe to himſelf the true 

end of Preaching, which 1s to move and lead 
men to piety ; and his failing thus in the end 
is a great fault. To convince you of this, I 
need only tell you, that he employs his whole 
book on ſpeaking upon the Discvuss10N, and 
comprehends in two leaves, all he has to fay 
about the APPLICATION. | 
2. It ſeems as if he intended to ſhew the art 
of Preaching eafily and not aſefully. This ap- 
pears from his twenty-ſeven ſources of inven- 
tion, which may prove ſo many ſources of de- 
Iuſion, to thoſe who chooſe to follow them. Theſe 
might be the means of preaching two hours 
upon every verſe, and indeed upon every word. 
The beſt ſource of invention is good ſenſe and 
piety. | : 
3- His method leads to Preaching common- 
place. See, for example, page 347, 414, &c. 

4. He multiplies heads more than he ought, 
or need to do, p. 232, 272. He would have a 
frequently indulges againſt the eſtabliſhed church of England, 
cannot be pleaiing either to churchmen or diſſenters, except thoſe 
few (for I charitably hope there are but few) who are like him- 
ſelf, forgetful of that modeſty, candour and equity, which be- 


come every true Chriſtian, 
preacher 


preacher treat texts in different views, to which 
they have ſometimes no relation. See p. 168, 
169, 170, 306, 307. 

5. He loads his ſermons too much, p. 215, 
223, 405, 431. You need only read this author, 
to perceive the truth of what I advance. It 
may be ſaid of Mr. Claude, that he preached 
better himſelf, than he taught others to preach. 
In ſhort, I with not to depreciate his merit. 
His work 1s a poſthumous work, and if Mr. 
Claude had lived longer, he would not have 
publiſhed it in the ſtate we have it, 
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LECTURE II. 


e 
Of the MopeLs we have for PREACHING. 


HAT we have obſerved before, proves 
that there 1s occaſion for precepts to 
teach the art of preaching, and that thoſe we 
have are very imperfect. Let us now examine 
whether we can find more affiſtance from the 
ſecond means, examples and models, which I ob- 
ſerved might be employed to promote our ſuc- 
ceſs in preaching. | 
It is very important to have ſome good Models 
before our eyes. This 1s the ſhorteſt road to 
ſucceſs in preaching. In the arts we improve 
more by examples, than precepts ; it 1s the ſame 
with preaching ; beſides, when you ſhall have 
compoſed a ſermon, it 1s not delivered ; but it is 
rare to meet with good Models. However this 
be, it 1s proper to draw what we can from thoſe 
we have before us. We may reap theſe two 
advantages from them. The firſt is, that we 
may learn to preach, Obſerve the advice that 
EY Eraſmus 


* — 
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Eraſmus gives on the ſubject, p. 199, Profu- 
erit igitur adoleſcentes concioni deftinatos frequenter 
ad eloquentium hominum conctones adducere, ac pau- 
latim conſuefacere, ut meminerint, ac reddant que 
audierint. In hoc ubi profecerint, deinceps admo- 
nend: ſunt fi quid in ea concione dictum fuit annota- 
tus dignum. It is proper to avoid only one thing, 
and that is a ſpirit of criticiſm, which may cre- 
ate pride, and prevent edification. Si guid exci- 
derit reprehenfione dignum, ut excidunt ſœpe per- 
multa, illa ſuffecerit mdicare adoleſcenti, fed citra 
petulantiam ; per hanc occaſianem obrepit maledi- 
centiæ vitium, & Eoclefiaſie contemptus. Era. 
P. 200. : 

The ſecond advantage we may reap from liv- 
ing Models 1s, that we may conſult them about 
our compoſitions. When a ſtudent has been 
writing upon any text, he ſhould go and conſult 
ſome judicious perſon, and defire him to correct 


the faulty paſſages of his compoſition. This 


would be the ſureſt, and the ſhorteſt way to 
ſucceed. | 
Before we go any further, I ſhould obſerve to 
you, that young people who intend to form 
themſelves upon the examples they have before 
them, ſhould take with them theſe 7wo pre- 
cautions. 
The firſt is, not to imitate what is bad in the 
Models they make choice of; for in the moſt 
excellent, there ſometimes is ſomething bad. If 
they imitate them in all points, they often be- 


come ridiculous; as for inſtance, thoſe ſtudents 


who almoſt all affected to ſpeak through the 
| noſe 
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noſe becauſe Mr. AMYRAUT, whom they took 
for their Model, had that fault. 

The ſecond precaution they ought to take 1s 
this, to imitate only that which is fitted to them- 
ſelves, and ſuited to their own talents. For 
this purpoſe, every one ought to examine him- 
ſelf, to know what he is fitted for. A man who 
is mild, and ſtudies to imitate a preacher of a 
thundering turn, will not ſucceed. Thus much 
of living Models. 

Let us now ſpeak of dead Models, which 
are printed ſermons. 

Printed ſermons may be good Models, if we 
make a right uſe of them. There are two ſorts 
of them, the ancient and the modern. The an- 
cient are the fathers of the primitive church. 
Their manner of preaching was very different 
from that of the preſent time, as appears from 
ſuch of the homilies as are extant among us, 
The beſt you can read are thoſe of St. BAsIL, 
and St. CHRYSOSTOM®, 

St. AuGusTIN, does nothing of any worth, 
eſpecially upon the pſalms; he is always run- 
ning into inſipid allegories. St. BAs1L may ſerve 
as a model for ſimplicity and unction. St. CHRY- 
sos TOM is very good to read. It is true, he 
makes ſome terrible blunders in Hiſtory and Geo- 
graphy. There 1s, however, much fruit to be 
reaped from him. f 


This preference is given to the homilies of St. Baſil and St. 
Chryſoitom, by ſeveral eminent judges of true Chriſtian preach- 
ing in our own language.—See Burnet's Paſtoral Care, and 


Bingham's Antiquities, Book XIV. Chap. iv. $. 10. 


You 
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You ought to read him, becauſe he is very 
popular and ſimple; he takes the ſenſe of a text 
in general terms, and does not amuſe himſelf 
with trifling ; he does not load his ſermons. 
He has a great deal of eloquence. The beſt 
qualities in his ſermons, are his piety and zeal. 
Theſe often appear even in his exordium ; one 
may ſay he endeavours to raiſe his hearers to 
heaven. He ſtrongly condemns the vices of 
his time, without regard to perſons. If with 
the faults which St. Chryſoſtom had, he failed 
not to ſupport his credit through the force of 
his piety, that proves how uſeful piety is. 

Modern ſermons are very numerous; but to 
{peak only of thoſe which are written in our 
own language, I ſhould firſt obſerve to you 
that the preachers of the Romiſh church are of 
little worth. There is ſome good morali- 
ty amongſt them,—but a great affectation 
of eloquence: They devote themſelves to 
beauty of expreſſion, but as to ſcripture they 
do not explain it as they ought. You may read 
them for language and fine turns. I except, 
however, P. CHEMINA1s, whoſe Sermons have 
unction in them. 


The reformed preachers are the ſafeſt Models. 


If you read thoſe who lived at the time of the 


Reformation, ſuch as Carvin, BULLINGER, 


BrRENTRUSE, &c. you will obſerve theſe three 


characters in their ſermons. 

1. Their explications are THEOLOGICAL 3 
you find ſcarcely any thing in them that tends 
to the reformation of manners. 
| | 2. You 
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2. Vou find in them a great deal of contro- 
verſy, in which they are not to be imitated. At 
that time it was neceſſary, in order to ſhew the 
people the neceflity there was of reforming the 
church, and to refute adverſaries. 

3- Morality is entirely neglected by them. 

I paſs on to thoſe who ſucceeded them, and 
whoſe ſermons we have: namely, Meſſieurs 
Du Movrin—Drelincourt—Meſtrezat—Daille 
Le Faucheur— Claude—Du Boſc —Allzx— 


Morus“. 


Moſt of theſe preachers are celebrated in BAvLUE's Dictio- 
nary, Edit. 1738 but inſtead of tranſcribing his account of 
ſo many French preachers, who all died in the laſt century, it 
would be far more uſeful to point out ſome in our own language, 
that are fitteſt for the uſe of our young divines. This I would 
gady undertake, were it not ſo difficult and delicate a taſk to 
elect, from ſo great a variety, a ſmall number in preference to 
the reſt. For private reading—at leaſt for perſons of ſome lite- 
rature, we have, undoubtedly, an abundance of ſermons very 
excellent in different views ; but few, very few indeed, that are 
proper to be adopted by our young preachers, for the public in- 
ſtruction of illiterate auditors; and ſuch are the generality of 
auditors in moſt congregations, eſpecially in country churches, 
One or two writers of great repute have adviſed young divines 
to preach the compoſitions of others, rather than their own; 
and this advice has, I fear, been too ſtrictly and implicitly fol- 
lowed by many, and produced the bad effects which Dr. Bex- 
THAM has judictouſly pointed out in his Refle#ions on the Study 
of Divinity.” Mr. App1s0N ſeems to have recommended this 
practice to young preachers, in too unlimited and incautious a 
manner; Biſhop Bux NET has indeed encouraged it, but not 
without ſome uſeful] reſtrictions and advice. After all, though 
many ſermons, in cloſeneſs of ſtile, and accuracy of reaſoning, 
are certainly preferable to thoſe of the primitive and venerable 
Biſhop Beveridge ;—yet in other reſpects I doubt whether any, 
for the generality of preachers and hearers, are more excellent 
than his, —which (as the pious Mr. Nelſon obſerves) were not 
intended for the preſs; and on that very account are better cal- 
_ culated for the pulpit. Thoſe alſo of the late Arſhbiſhop Se- 
KER have been very highly, and juſtly recommended, and are, 
in general, well ſuited to a mix? audience. | | 


Let 


Let me not be underſtood to ſet myſelf up 
as a judge of theſe gentlemen, I ſhall only tell 
you what the moſt learned think upon the 
ſubject. | 

Mr. Du Movrzin was one of the ableſt 
preachers of his time, infomuch that the king 
of England was defirous to hear him preach, 
and even to make him a biſhop in England, if 
he could have done it. There is morality enough 
in his ſermons ; they are replete with piety as 
well as his other works. | 

Mr. DRELINCOURT had a great deal of piety, 
devotion and mildneſs. But for want of proper 
caution, his mildneſs prevented his being ſuffici- 
ently firm, and he was faulty through too much 
indulgence. Hence it came to paſs, that he 
laboured more to comfort than ſanctiſy, which, 
however, ought not to be done; for holineſs is 


the ſource of the moſt ſolid comfort. See his 


Conſolations againſt the Fears of Death. 

He 1s not ſufficiently judicious : he preached 
only by detached thoughts : he gave too much 
into allegories and fimilies. See his Exordiums. 

Mr. Meſtrezat had a great deal of judg- 
ment and learning but, he is a bad model for 
preaching. He 1s not popular, he 1s too dry, 
rather ſcholaſtic, and makes too little apphca- 
tion: his ſermons are excellent commentaries. 

I come to Mr. Faucheur.—He is, perhaps, 
the man who has ſucceeded the beſt m preach- 
ing. He has a great deal of good tenſe, and 


poſſeſſes the following excellencies :>—He ex- 
plains things ſimply, and for that purpoſe he 
takes 
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takes long texts. He is popular ; what he fays 
is clear and ſimple. As a proof that he un- 
derſtood the true nature of the miniſtry, you 
will obſerve that he diſputes very little, He 
knew the art of making applications, which 
was very rare in his time. We might even 
ſay, that he is the perſon who has taught us 
how to make them. You may, therefore, read 
him with advantage; ; yet it is not proper to 
imitate him in all points. He makes his pe- 
riods too long. This is owing to his being a 
little Ciceronian, and to his ſtudying to imitate 
that author, of whom he was perfectly maſter. 

Mr. Daille was one of the moſt learned mi- 
niſters of our communion. In general, he 
preached well;—and what is {till better, he al- 
ways ſupported himſelf. There are, however, 
ſome taults found in him. He 1s too dida&ic, 
and controverfial. He refers almoſt every thing 
to doctrine and controverſy, which is proper 
only for a profeflor to do. He is not ſufficiently 
methodical ; you ſcarcely find any thing exact 
in his ſermons. He is rather too dry. He is 
of too ſevere a temper. He ſeems to be al- 
ways ſeeking a quarrel with the Romiſh Commu- 
nion, and often amuſes himſelf with refuting 
particular commentaries. He 1s too violent 
againſt every thing that differed ever fo little 
from the ſentiments of the reformed. When 
for inſtance, he attacks epiſcopacy, he diſputes 
about it with the ſame vehemence, as if it was 
againſt the Catholic religion. He thought the 


n had brought every thing to perfec- 
tion; 
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tion; on this account he was not much eſ- 
teemed in England. 

Mr. Morus has made a great deal of noiſe 
in the world. He was an excellent man, a 
good divine, a good app oak and learned 
in antiquity. But as to his ſermons, they are 
trifling things. He had, as it were, ſome 
thunderbolts to ſtrike with; but when you 
have read one of his ſermons, you will get 
but very little from it: he was a great wit: 
he offends by his affeQtation in playing, and 
quibbling upon words, from which he knew 
not how to refrain himſelf. 

Mr. Claude is judicious. He has a ſtrong 
and manly eloquence, and natural expreſſion. 
We may ſay, that he preached better himſelf 
than he taught others to preach. The four 
firſt ſermons that he wrote upon the Parable of 
the wedding, are excellent, but the % 1s 
common-place throughout. 

Mr. Du Boſc had fine parts for preaching, 
he poſſeſſed above all, a talent for ſpeaking well. 
It is known that Louis XIV, having heard 
him, gave him this character that he had 
heard the beſt ſpeaker m his kingdom. He 1s not 
however a model for your imitation, he affects 
two much politeneſs, and I think that a fault. 
He preaches common-place too much ; there 
are ſome things which return too often, . for 
inſtance, the objections, when he is explaining 
ſome exhortation to holineſs, Can then a man 
as that, Sc. 
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Mr. Allix has written the beſt ſermons we 
have. He explains ſcripture as he ought.— He 
preſſes ſtrongly reformation of manners. His 
ſermon on the Miſeries of Impenitence, is one of 
the beſt pieces we have. He does not amuſe 
himſelf with trifles—with ingenious thoughts, 
&c. 

It may, however, be obſerved, that he is 
not ſufficiently clear. See the beginning of 
the ſermon I have cited He is not quite 


popular enough. 


S E C T. II. 


Of SERMONS and CATECHISMS, in general. 


AM going to ſpeak to you of the manner 
of compoſing Sermons and Catechiſms, 
and I muſt inform you beforehand, that ] ſhall 
ſay many things that are applicable both to 
Sermons and Catechiſims. 

To begin therefore with Sermons, I propoſe 
to give you firſt two rules. 

The firſt regards the end which you ought 
to propoſe to yourſelf. 

The ſecond will treat of the choice of 
texts, and ſubjects. 

I. It is neceſſary before all things, to pro- 
poſe to yourſelf an end, without which you 
will act at random. Now I have two things 
to ſhew you on this ſubject. 
1. What is 79 that end. — 2. What is. 

Firſt, 
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Firſt, Several preach without having any 
end ; they only propoſe to themſelves the 
filling up their hour, and they preach only 
for the ſake of talking. 

In the ſecond place, there are others who 
indeed propoſe to themſelves an end, which 
is the explaining of ſcripture, but they do 
not propoſe to lead men to piety. 

In the third place, the end is not to dif- 
pute. 

In the fourth place, it is not to appear 
eloquent, or acquire reputation ; that is criminal, 

Laſtly, Much leſs ought we to preach our 
own intereſt or paſſions: 

2. Now to tell you what is the end—it is 
in general edification ; it is the ſame with 
that of religion itſelf, and one may know 
from hence what one ought to preach. Now 
religion conſiſts in teaching men their duty, 
and in leading them to it; this alſo 1s what 
you ought to purſue with ardour : As often 
therefore as you enter the pulpit, you ſhould 
have in view the advancement of God's glory, 
and ſtudy to inſtruct, and to inſpire your 
hearers with piety and holineſs. If you pro- 
poſe to yourſelves any other end, you will 
never ſucceed: For it you are wanting in 
piety yourſelves, you will not propoſe to lead 
others to it. This alſo ſhews you, that with- 
out piety, you will not be able to preach 
well. 

Let us now come to the choice of ſubjects ; 
this is a very important point. We often 

Judge 
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Judge of a preacher by the reading of his 
text, 

Obſerve therefore what you ought to do; 
you ought to aim at edjfication : For this pur- 
poſe you ſhould confine youſelves to the moſt 
edifying and moſt neceſſary ſubjects. The life 
of a preacher is not long enough for him to 
amuſe himſelf with matters of little uſe, when 
there are ſo many of tuch great importance. 

But doubtleſs this objection may be ſtarted, 
Are not all the matters contained in ſcripture good 
and uſeful ? True; but they are not all 
of the ſame importance. If, for example, a 
preacher were to explain the tenth chapter of 
Geneſis, he would do no great good; becauſe 
he muſt enter into a detail of Chronology, 
Geography, and Criticiſm, which would be of 
little ute to the common people. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the laſt chapters in Ezekiel; 
vou ſhould alſo never make choice of mutilated 
and imperfect texts. 

In order to chooſe your ſubject well, obſerve 
here a maxim which you ſhould always attend 
to, and which will clear up the point to you. 
It is this, that there are two kinds of utility, 
a general utility—and a particular one. 

I. There is a general utility; I mean that 
their are texts, and fubjets which may be 
propoſed at all times—in all places—and to all 
torts of perſons. Such are thoſe which explain 
the principal articles of religion. 

With reſpect to zruths, it is proper to preach 
often upon thoſe which are fundamental—ſuch 

| AS 
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as the exiſtence of God - providence redemp- 
tion the laſt judgment, &c. 

With reſpect to duties, it is proper to preach 

often upon the chriſtian virtues—upon the 
love of God, and our ncighbour—upon puri- 
ty—humility, &c. 
Amongſt vices, it is proper to preach prin- 
cipally againſt ſwearing—hypocriſy in divine 
worſhip—1mpurity—and all the vices that are 
molt in faſhion. 

In order to lead men to all their various 
duties, it is uſeful to ſet frequently before 
their eyes the vanity of life—worldly things 
the certainty of death—judgment, &c. 

F. Rapin underſtands exceedingly well how 
a point ought to be prefled home, and he 
marks out the ſubjects which he thinks ought 
to be chiefly inſiſted upon in the pulpit. See 
his Reflections on the Eloquence of the Pulpit. 

Be careful therefore to contine yourſelves to 
thoſe general matters; ſuch as the love of 
God—the renouncing of the world, &c. They 
are of the moſt importance, becauſe they com- 
prehend, as I may tay, every thing. By this you 
will oppoſe in an oblique manner every ſin. 
You ſhould always have in view this genera! 
utility. | 

II. There is a particular utility, to which you 
ſhould be attentive ; and that is the neceſſity 
of your flock: the maxim which you ought 
to obſerve here is this—thar a miniſter ſhould 
chooſe ſuch texts as are adapted not to his own 


inclination and humour, but to the neceſſity of 
D 2 his 
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his flock. It is not ſufficient to ſay uſeful things, 
but it is proper to have regard to the moſt 
urgent neceſſities. It is proper to act as a wile 
phyſician does, who knowing the diſorder of 
his patient, gives him preciſely ſuch things 
as are requiſite to cure him of his preſent diſ- 
order: thus a miniſter ought to have regard 
to fimes. When a flock labours under any 
great affliction, or at the time of a faſt, or 
the holy ſacrament, it 1s proper to chooſe texts 
ſuitable to thoſe circumſtances : he ſhould alſo 
have regard to places: he ought not to preach 
in the ſame manner in the country, as he 
would do in towns : there are ſome places where 
certain ſins are more in faſhion than in others; 
for inſtance, in our mountainous countries, 
impurity and lazineſs prevail more than in the 
low country ; on the other hand, in the low 
country they are more addicted to drunken- 
neſs. 

It is proper to pay attention to the perſons to 
whom we {peak. A mmifter ſhould endeavour 
to know the diſpoſition of his hearers—their 
humours—their reigning faults—their inclina- 
tions—their manner of living, &c. Thus it 
is proper to have his eyes continually open to 
the neceſſities of his flock. ; 

From the two principles which I have been 
eſtabliſhing, I draw two inferences. | 

The firſt 1s, that the generality of miniſters 


do not diſcharge their duty. They make 
choice of ſubjects from whence they derive 


little or no utility to the people, and it would 
be 
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be very neceſſary to lay them aſide, in order to 
treat of more uſeful ones. They explain texts 
that appear to them the eaſieſt ; now in this 
they are faulty through Ignorance or zdleneſs. 

1. Through ignorance, becauſe they have 
not been informed to what they are called. 

2. Through 1dleneſs : we are more in danger 
of being faulty in this way, than any other. 
We have regard only to the eafineſs of ſubjects. 
When we write upon certain texts which pleaſe 
us, and do not ſtudy to touch the conſciences 
of our hearers, we avoid a great deal of labour. 
Every preacher ought to be ſcrupulous of 
ſaying things of little uſe, and to employ his 
time to the beſt advantage, in order to ſatisfy 
his conſcience. 

The ſecond conſequence I would draw re- 
ſpects the queſtion, Whether we ought to preach 
upon detached texts of ſcripture, or upon whole books ? 
It 1s difficult enough to determine this point. 
There are however ſome rules upon this head. 
I. When we ſee that there is a preſſing ne- 

ceſſity of preaching upon certain matters, we 

ought to quit every thing to chooſe ſubjects 
ſuitable to them ; as when we obſerve a vice 
gaining ground amongſt our flock, we ought 
to quit every thing, whatever we may have 
taken in hand, in order to root that out. 

2. When we would undertake to explain any 
books, we had better chooſe ſome out of the 
New Teſtament, than the Old. 

3. When we chooſe any book, and eſpecial- 
ly any of the hiſtorical books, we ought to 
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make great progreſs, and take long texts. It 
is not right to imitate ſome miniſters who take 
up many years about one book, whilſt they 
neglect many eſſential matters, Obſerye here 
an important remark—that what I have been 
ſaying to you, ought to be put in practice 
more in the Country, than in Towns. In 
towns, where there are ſeveral paſtors, we 
may allow ourſelves more liberty ; becauſe 
ſermons are frequent there, and what one 
does not, another does. But in the country, 
where ſermons are more rare, it is good to 
be often repeating neceſſary and important 
things; we inſtruct peaſants, and children 
only by dint of repeating, and renewing our 
charge. | 9 8 5 


. II. 
Of the different SORTS of SERMONS, 


HERE are two ſorts of Sermons, which 
it is of importance to diſtinguiſh. There 
are ſome in which we propoſe fimply to explain 
Scripture. There are others, in which we treat 
ſome ſubject in particular. 
We do not at this day greatly diſtinguiſh 
them, though formerly the fathers of the 
church put a great difference between homilies 
and ſermons. In their homilies they explained 
{cripture very ſimply ; but their Sermons were 
diſcourſes of piety or doctrine, in which they 
| treated 
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treated ſuch matters as they judged the moſt 
important. Thus St. CHRYSOS HOM made fome 
Sermons de Eleemoſyna contra Judæos, &c. 
There are ſome Sermons which may be called 
mixt; in which we give ft, a ſhort explication 
of our text, and hen ſoon leave it, in order to 
treat ſome point we propoſed to ourſelves. 

This diſtinction obliges me to make two re- 
marks, which relate to the choice of texts. 

J. When you would compole homilies, you 
ought to chooſe texts that are rather long, and 
have a compleat ſenſe. This 1s what the an- 
cient fathers did. 

In order to give you more light in this point, 
it is proper here to ſpeak of the origin of ho- 


milies and ſermons. For this purpoſe, it is ne- 


ceflary I ſhould inform you, how dine ſervice 
was celebrated among the Jews. On the ſab- 
bath they began with prayers, —then they pro- 
ceeded to the reading of the law, and the pro- 
phets ; afterwards they invited thoſe that were 
preſent at the reading, to addreſs ſome exhorta- 
tion to the people. You may ſee examples of 
this in the Acts of the Apoſiles. The firſt Chrit- 
tians, who retained many cuſtoms of the Jews, 
when they found them good ones, performed 
divine ſervice nearly in the fame manner: They 
began with adoration and prayer, after that 
they read the ſcripture. In proceſs of time, 
they marked out a goſpel and epiſtle for every 
Sunday. After the reading, they ſuſpended the 
{ervice, in order to give an explanation of the 
goſpel: Hence it comes to paſs, that in tlic 
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church of Rome, the ſermon is preached in the 
morning, before they finiſh the ſervice, and the 
maſs. It were to be wiſhed, that in our churches 
they had retained the cuſtom of reading, and 
that things were performed there in the ſame 
manner as they were formerly. 

By what I have ſaid on the origin of homilies, 
you may obſerve that nothing hinders miniſters 
from making them. It ſeems neceflary for mi; 
niſters to revive them *. The advantages that 
we might draw from them are theſe : 

1. We ſhould make great progreſs in a little 
time, and the people would underſtand their 
religion better. 

2. We ſhould make no digreſſions, but keep 
cloſe to our ſubjet. | 

3- The people would retain better what we 
ſaid to them, becauſe our ſermons would not be 
ſo loaded; and in reading the ſcriptures at 
home, they would eaſily recolle& the reflections 
they had heard at church. 

4. This method of explaining ſcripture is 
the moſt apgſtolical and chriſtian, There is no 


* Archbiſhop Hog r warmly recommends, —“ the reviving 
«© that almoſt antiquated exerciſe of expounding the holy Scrip- 
«© tures to our congregations.” He points out the method of 
proceeding in this execiſe, and the great advantages that both 
the clergy and people would reap from it.—See his CHAROE to 
the Clergy of the 1000 of Tuan, (in 1742) p. 24—27.— 
This charge deſerves the higheſt encomiums, for its great variety 
of moſt important inſtruction and advice, expreſſed in an eaſy, 
elegant ſtile. About ten years ſince, a friend of mine, a zealous 
member of the SocttryY for promoting Chriftian Knowleage, 
cauſed this CHARGE to be reprinted, and it may be had by any 
member of that Society. Price 3 d.==—dce alſo Chriſtian Elo- 
guence, &c. p. 225—22%, | 
res occaſion 
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occaſion for us to make a vain parade of our 
eloquence. 

II. I come now to what are properly called 
Sermons, in which we treat ſome point of 
doctrine, or morality, or ſome detached texts. 

When we treat any ſubject, we ought to 
chooſe texts that relate to it; it is ſometimes 
difficult to find proper ones; but a miniſter 
that ſerves a church, 1s not obliged to find ſuch 
as ſquare preciſely with his ſubje& : he may 
take ſuch as will ſerve only for a pretext *. 
St. CHR YVSOSTOM often made uſe of ſuch : 
there are many ſuch to be met with. In for- 
mer times they did not take any text, when 
they intended to treat fome particular mat- 
ters; which proves the origin of Sermons to 
ariſe from reading : when the fathers aſcended 
the pulpit, they contented themſelves with 
ſaying at the beginning of their Sermons, 1 
deſgn 10 preach to you to day on ſuch and ſuch 
a point, Sc. Theſe were their ſimple diſ- 
courſes. It were to be withed that we enjoyed 
at this day the liberty of acting in the ſame 
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* Young preachers ſhould be very cautious and ſparing in the 
uſe of this liberty ; and ſhould always endeavour to obſerve the 
ſtricteſt congruity they can between their texts and ſermons. Our 
Author's indulgence in this point is greater than many of our 
beſt divines ſeem willing to allow.—** A Hermon ſhould be made 
© for a text, and not a text found out for a ſermon; for to 
give our diſcourſes weight, it ſhould appear that we are led 
eto them by our texts: ſuch ſermons will probably have much 
«© more efficacy than a general diſcourſe, before which a text 
s ſeems only to be read as a decent introduction, but to which 
nor egard is to be had in the progreſs of it“ Burnet's Paſt. 
Care.——8ee alſo Archbiſhop Hort's Charge, p. 5; and Arch- 
biſhop Secker's Charges, p. 293. 
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manner ; but we ſhould give great offence, if 
we took no text. 

Here a queſtion may be ſtarted, namely, 
Whether we may write many Sermons on the 
fame text ? I anſwer when we would confine 
ourſelves to explanation, we ought, as far as 
we can, to make only one; but when we 
explain a ſubject on account of a text, we 
may make as many Sermons as we pleaſe. 

Before we enter into a detail 1 the rules 
that relate to preaching, I muſt give you ſome 
maxims to which it will be proper for you 
to —_ 

. You ſhould not always follow the ſame 
Ks but you ſhould vary it according to 
the end you propoſe : the method of treating 
Sermons ſhould be different from that in which 
you treat Homilies. 

2. Your method ought to be varied even in 
ſubjects of the ſame nature. By making always 
an exordium, always a diviſion, and always an 
application, you may give diſguit. I omnibus 
rebus femilitudo eft ſatietatis mater, ſays Cicero +. 
When you diverſify your method, it ſtrikes the 
hearer's mind, and renders him attentive; what 
J mean then is this ; that a miniſter ſhould 
reſerve to himſelf a decent liberty, Circum- 
ſtances will furniſh him with occaſions enough 
for varying: beſides, as he ought to follow 
the movements of devotion, and as devotion is 
not reſtrained to method, he may digreſs from 
it. Sometimes he may 'make an application, 


+ De Inventione, Lib, 1. 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes intermix the application with the 
body of the diſcourſe, &c, And hence I would 
anſwer a queſtion which is ſtarted reſpecting 
preaching, or rather ſhew that the queſtion 1s 
uſeleſs; namely, Whether it is proper always to 
make an exordium, and always to reſerve the uſes 
to the end, Sc. What I have ſaid overthrows 
all that: you may ſometimes do one, and ſome- 
times the other. What ought. to be obſerved, 
is a proper regard to circumſtances of times, 
places, perſons, ſubjects, &c. It is a great 
miſtake to think it a/ways a matter of indiffe r- 
ence, whether you follow any method, or no 
method at all. 
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8 E '$: 4 I. 
PRECEPTS relative to PREACHING, 


ENERAL Rules for the compoſition of 
Homilies and Sermons. 

There are two ſorts of Rules, 1. General 

| rules, which reſpect all kinds of Sermons. 2. 

| Particular rules adapted to particular kinds of 
ſermons, ſuch as thoſe in which ſcripture is ex- 
plained; thoſe in which ſome ſubject is treated, 
—and occaſional ſermons ;—as on faſts, ſacra- 
ment-days, &c. We ſhall ſpeak of theſe rules 
ſeparately. | 

With reſpe& to general rules for homilies 
and ſermons, I think the following the moſt 
neceſſary. 

I. Rule. A man that would compoſe a ſer- 
mon, ought to begin with prayer and devotional 
exerciſe. I alſo think that thoſe prayers which 
are offered up before a compoſition “ is begun, 
In the laſt volume of Ti.LoTsoNn's Sermons, there is an 


excellent prayer, which (it is ſuppoſed) the good archbiſhop uſed 
before he compoſed his ſermons, 


are 
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are more ſeaſonable than thoſe which are offered 
up in the pulpit to implore aſſiſtance from God. 
When a ſermon is compoſed, we have not the 
ſame graces to aſk of God, as we had before; 
we muſt forget nothing that may affect us: in 
order to this, you ſee clearly that it is neceſſary 
to know ourſelves. Through the means of 
piety and devout emotions, we acquire certain 
diſpoſitions and ſentiments of heart, which ani- 
mate our ſtile and conceptions, and render every 
thing we fay affecting, becauſe it then flows 
from the heart; but when we do not draw 
things from the heart, they are uſually flighty 
and bombaſt. Vide Gauſſenum ſub finem. 

II. Rule. After being thus prepared by 
prayer and devotional exerciſes, it will be 
highly proper for you to conceive the end you 
propoſe to yourſelf, and to fill your whole mind 
and heart with your deſign ; without this you 
will never produce any good. Thus before you 
write any thing (for you ſhould never begin 
with that) you ought to fill your imagination 
with your ſubject, form a plan of it in your 
head, and then put down your thoughts on pa- 
per. A miniſter who engages in compoſition, 
ought to draw out his plan upon paper in 
ſome certain manner, that he may be able 


to put every thing in its proper place, and 


always diſcern what he ought to make his 
grand point; leſt his imaginations ſhould lead 
him aſtray into digreſſions: You ſee from 
hence, that it is always proper for a man to 
chalk out a road for himſelf, 5 
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III. The hid rule regards invention. In or- 
der to invent, there are two ſources which we 
ought to conſult NATURE and PrRTY. Si 
quis ad hæc duo, Devotionem dico, & Naturam, 
oculos convertat, vereri non debet ne in ed longd ſand, 
& parum ſutd etiam navigatione, d portu nimium 
aberret. Gauſſenus, p. 58. 

If theſe two principles were followed, it 
would not be neceſſary to give ſo many precepts. 
Piety and Nature would inſpire every thing 
that is neceſſary to be ſaid in Sermons. When 
we rightly conſider what preaching is, we muſt 


ſee that it does not require ſo much apparatus. 


Why ſhould we ſpeak otherwiſe in the pulpit 


than we do any where elle ? 


But, you will ſay, why then do wwe give rules 
and precepts to teach the method of preaching ? 1 
anſwer, thoſe rules are deſigned to bring you 
back to Nature, from which men have gone 
aſtray. They have introduced abules into the 
manner of preaching. Preachers have gone 


_ aſtray from good ſenſe, and followed cuſtom.— 


They do not conſult piety. 
The whole ſecret, therefore, of preaching, 
conſiſts in bringing them back to Nature and 


Piety. 


I. I would therefore adviſe you to conſult 


Nature, by which I mean two things. 

1. That you chooſe good ſenſe for your guide; 
this is an eſſential point to a preacher. The 
greater talents he has, the more will he run 
aſtray, if he be deſtitute of good fenſe. The 


imagination, if good ſenſe does not ſerve it as 
a guide 
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a guide and curb, is like a fiery horſe that runs 

away at random. A miniſter, who 1s wantin 
in this eſſential qualification, will not be able to 
deceive long; he will ſoon become known, and 
this defe& will exceedingly diſguſt his hearers. 
It therefore we wiſh to produce any effect, we 
muſt not ſtray from good ſenſe : yet we ſeldom 
meet with people who conſult it.—Gauſlen, 
p- 178. : 

In order to avoid running aſtray in your com- 
poſitions, you ought to confider things coolly, 
and not be precipitate : What ruins young people, 
is their being too attentive to ornaments. 

2dly, By Nature, I underſtand every man's 
genius. I only mention this here, to remind you 
of what I ſaid upon it before. Every man ought 
to conſult his own genius. Good ſenſe is com- 
mon, but geniuſes are different: obſerve there- 
fore, what is your manner of conceiving things, 
and ſuffer that to guide you; but remember, 
you muſt not give yourſelves up blindly to it. 

II. The ſecond ſource of invention is piety, 


which is an excellent, and abundant ſource, 


without which you will infallibly fall into 
barrrenneſs. Burt in vain ſhall I point out this 
ſource to you, if you have a heart devoted to 
the world. You fee therefore the neceſſity of 
that being always ſanctified. Ila ęſt devotionts 
propria dos, quod dum ſuos in intimam familiari- 
tatem inſinuet, illa debine familiaritas gratiam parit, 
in gud ſunt omnes theſauri ſapientiæ, S cognitianis 
ui olim erant reconditi, Gauſſen, p. 149— 157. 
have ſhewn you that nothing gives ſo great 
force to a diſcourſe as prety. Devctio cum ec- 
es clejia/? 67 
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clefiaſten ſuis uſſit ſacibus, eum rapit extra ſe, nec 
fur ſatis compotem eſſe ſinit, ut vere & ſcitè re- 
ſpondiſe videatur qui interrogatus ab amico, qua 
vid potifſimum magnos in eloquentid chriſtian pro- 
greſſus faceret ? fi, inguit, maxime ames Chriſtum. 

But doubtleſs, you will ſtart this objection, 
IWhy do we often ſee preachers without piety draw 
tears from their audience ? to this I anſwer 

I. That tears are not always a certain fign 
of the goodneſs of a ſermon. 

2. A man who ſays things that are good in 
themſelves, may make an impreſſion on the 
hearers, when they abſtract from the perſon 
that ſpeaks them. 

3- Tears may come from the good diſpoſition 
of the hearers. This is what a man once an- 
ſwered to a libertine, who had made him weep, 
Non tua facundia, ſed miſericordia mea extraxit 
{achrymas. But this ſhould lead you to re- 
mark, that if a preacher without piety can 
affect, how much good would he do, if to his 
talents he ſhould add the aſſiſtance of piety. 
III. A miniſter ought to do the utmoſt he 
1s able of himſelf. Before he has recourſe to 

_ commentaries, he ſhould draw forth all he is 
able from his own genius. I ſpeak not at 
preſent of the uſe that may be made of com- 

mentaries, this will come in afterwards : thus 
labouring by himſelf, he will reap the follow- 
ing advantages; | ab 

1. His mind will be enlarged ; whereas if 
vou take away books from thoſe who make a 


trade of copying, they have nothing to ſay. 
2. What 


5 N ‚— . — 
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2. What is thus written will have a certain 


original air, and will affect and perſuade infinite= 


ly more than that which is ſcraped together 
from every ſide. 

3. This %s a preacher : the things which 
he draws from himſelf make a much better 
impreſſion on the mind and memory, than 
what he has taken from other writers. | 

Hold it therefore as a maxim, to do by your- 
ſelf the utmoſt you are able; and not imitate 
thoſe people who run immediately to com- 
mentaries, before they have meditated on the 
ſubject they have undertaken. 

IV. Suppoſing a man has obſerved all I 
have been ſaying, he ought, after that, to 
liſten to every thing his imagination ſuggeſts, 
and muſt reje& nothing; you eſpecially who are 
juſt beginning compolitions, ſhould obſerve 
this ; when you diſcourage the imagination, it 
loſes it's fire and vigour. 1 would therefore have 
you put down on paper, whatever comes into 
your mind. You ought not, on ſuch occaſions, 
to think at all about ſtile: for ſometimes a 
ſingle reflection about a word, is enough to 
di pate all we have in our mind. By what I 
have ſaid, you clearly ſee that 1 do not think it 
right, that you ſhould preach your firſt con- 
Ceptions. 3 

V. When you have thus got your materials 
together, you muſt range them in due order; 
it is then, and not before, that you are to ex- 
amine them. If they are good, it is then that 
you muſt judge of the length of your ſermon, 
E. &c. 
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&c.* There is always occaſion to retouch your 
firſt conceptions : you ought more eſpecially to 
reviſe them when you are in cool blood. For 
many things appear to us in the heat of 
meditation good to day, which will not appear 
ſo t9=-morrow. 

VI. The fixth rule regards the neceſſity 
there 1s of writing down your ſermons. I ſhall 
dwell a little upon this point, becauſe men are 
divided in their opinions about it. Some think 
that it is unneceſſary to write them down, 
others ſay the contrary *. With reſpect to the 
firſt perſons, they ought to be cautions, leſt 
they advance this opinion rather through idle- 
neſs than reaſon. We love every thing that 
flatters our indolence : but if we conſult maſ- 
ter of the art, they will all tell us that it 1s 
proper to write. Cicero (Lib. 1. de Orat.) 
tells us, that the pen 1s the beſt miſtreſs of elo- 
quence : this labour is ſtil] more neceſſary for 
one who ſpeaks on the part of God, than for 
any other, 

A man muſt have a very good opinion of 
himſelf, who fancies himſelf able to preach the 
goſpel as he ought without preparation, But, 


* Conſidering the diſpoſitions and talents of men are ſo ex- 
tremely various and frequently oppoſite to each other, we cannot 
wonder at the diverſity of ſentiments even amongſt eminent 
writers, concerning the beſt method of preaching. See Burnet's 
Paſtoral Care, ch. ix.—Secker's Charges, p. 312-315. Yet I 
cannot but expreſs my earneſt wiſhes, that our author's obſerva- 
rions on the dangers attending extempore preaching, may be 
duly coniidered by ſeveral of our young divines, who are un- 
willing to take the trouble he recommends of writing down 
their ſermons, 


you 
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you will ſay, That is a great deal of trouble: 
true, but it is well employed, and you ought 
not to regret it. By doing this, you will culti- 
vate your genius and memory. You may ſtill 
object, that it clogs the memory.” I anſwer 
that you muſt not writedown your pieces in order 
to repeat them like a ſchool-boy, but in order 
to regulate your conceptions : you may add, 
T hat theſe who preach extempore have more 
fire. True, but you ought to conſider theſe 
two things: on the one hand, it is not right 
to confine yourſelves entirely to your paper ; 
and on the other, it 1s uſeful to write, in order 
to moderate your fire. When a man is in a 
heat, and ſuffers himſelf to be hurried away 
with it, every thing pleaſes him; but the 
hearer, who feels not the ſame emotions, does 
not reaſon like the preacher. Beſides, when 
he gives vent to his fire, he is in danger of fall- 
ing into repetitions, and liable to puſh his cen- 
ſures too far, and find cauſe to repent of them. 

Some men there are of a happy genius, who 
have acquired a habit of being exact, and poſ- 
ſeſs a great ſhare of good ſenſe and experi- 
ence ; ſuch as theſe may preach extempore. 
It is ſufficient for one who has preached a con- 
fiderable number of years, to content himſelf 
with an analyſis ; but it is always proper for 
young people to write down their ſermons : 
when a man has been accuſtomed to writing, 
and exactneſs, although he ſhould happen to 
be taken by ſurprize, and be obliged to preach 
without much preparation, it would ſcarcely 
be perceived, 
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3er. . 


Mat we ought to attend to in revifing our 
COMPOSITIONS, EI 


HEN we have written down our 

thoughts, in the manner that has been 
preſcribed, our next buſineſs is to examine and 
reviſe then: 3 

Now as you may atk me, what ought to be 
attended to in reviſing them, I have the follow- 
ing remarks to offer you on this ſubject. 

I. The firſt thing you ought to obſerve is, ex- 
aftneſs: In a ſermon, it is not ſufficient that there 
is nothing contradictory to juſtice and truth: this 
exactneſs muſt be preſerved in your reaſon:mgs. 
They muſt be clear, fold, and concluſive: you 
muſt ſupport, and not contradict yourſelf, or 
deſtroy in one paſſage what you have advanced 
in another, as many people do. 

You mult alſo be exact in facts: To reaſon 
11] is diſgraceful; but to advance, for facts, 
things that are not true, is much more ſo. Vou 
ſhould therefore never cite, as facts, what you 


are not well aſſured of. I cannot approve of 
thoſe preachers, who ſpeak every thing upon 
the credit of others: it is evident they muſt of- 
ten be liable to ſpeak falſhoods. I find an in- 


ſtance of this in Mr. CLAUDE, p. 279, where he 
ſays, that the Jews were extremely corrupt in 


our Saviour's time, and never had been in ſuch 


a ſtate 
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a ſtate before: whereas it is certain, that ſo 
much piety was never ſeen among them *. 
The good people amongſt them had more lights, 
and better ſentiments than ever their fathers 
had. See what Joſephus ſays on this point. 
When therefore yon advance any thing, as 
fact, always have recourſe to the fountain-head. 


But in order to this, you muſt be conſiderably 


learned, —though, perhaps, not a compleat 
ſcholar. Obſerve further, a piece. of advice J 
mult give you reſpecting exactneſs; which is, 
that you never go out of your proper ſphere : 
For example, we ſee many preachers who take 
upon themſelves to ſpeak about war, or about 
law, &c. and often get out of their element. 
Unleſs, therefore, you underſtand things per- 
fectly, you ſhould be ſilent about them, if you 
would not expoſe yourſelves to the raillery of 
your hearers. | 
II. You ought to ſay nothing but what is 


uſeful. I diſtinguith what is rue, from what is 
uſeful. You may ſay things that are true, clear, 


and ſold, which are of no ſervice to the com- 
mon people; as if you were to treat {ſome point 
of Criticiſm, &c. By this uſefulneſs, | mean a 
general uſefulneſs: You ſhould therefore atk 


yourſelf on every article, il that huſbandman— 
that man or maid- ſervant who hears me, will they 


Profit from this, Sc.? You ſhould always aim at 


There ſeems to be a ſtrange miſtake in this ſtricture on Mr. 


CLavuDe, and the ſtate of the Jews in our Saviour's time: whe- 
ther the error is to be attributed to our author himſelf, or to the 
perſon who compiled this work from his lectures, I am unable to 
determine, | 
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edifying, and remember that you are ſpeaking 
on the part of God to his people. 

III. There is a third thing to which you 
ought to attend, and which is very important; 
and that is Clearneſs*; it is the ſoul of a diſcourſe. 
When you are obſcure, the more learned you 
are, the more miſchief you do. This Clearneſs 
depends, 

1. On things themſelves. When you are 
preaching, you ought to have ſimple and natu- 
ral ideas of what you deliver. You muſt con- 
ceive things clearly yourſelf, in order to explain 
them intelligibly to others. For this purpoſe 
hold it for a maxim, that common things are 
always the cleareſt : Abſtract things do by no 
means enter into the minds of the people; and 
when you have ſaid a thing that is clear, do not 
dwell upon it, but take care, leſt by ſtudiouſly 
adding other things to it you render it obſcure. 

2. Clearneſs depends on terms : You ſhould 
avoid obſcure terms, —ſuch as thoſe of the 
ichool, which are not underſtood by the people 
—metaphors—figurative ſtile, &c. Obſerve, 
that what 1s clear to the preacher 1s not always 
ſo to the people. But you will never do what 
I am adviſing you to, unleſs you are humble. 
Thus I always return to the grand maxim, 
which J laid down at the beginning, which 


* A very ſenſible and elegant writer (on ſerious ſubjects) has 
lately treated on this, and ſeveral other articles relative to the 
compolition of a ſermon, in a very judicious and pleafing man- 
ner, See a Difſertation, with notes prefixed, to a volume of ſer- 
mons, by Jonx MaixnwaRiNG, B. D. fellow of St. John's col» 
lege, Cambridge, 
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is, that you muſt have piety,—and you muſt 
always have edification 1n view. 

As this clearneſs is of ſuch great import- 
ance, I will tell you what 1s requitite for giving 
more clearneſs to a diſcourſe. | | 

1. You may introduce examples, or hiſtories 
from ſcripture, which, if well applied, ſerve for 
excellent illuſtrations. 

2. Compariſons are very uſeſul for the peo- 


ple; a proof of this is, thatour Saviour uſed them 


very frequently ; but you ought to chooſe com- 
mon things, ſuch as the people underſtand, if 
they have nothing too low in them. 


3. It is proper to turn things different ways; 


you ought more eſpecially to have recourſe to 
this when things are obſcure, and likewiſe very 
important. | 

4. In order to clear a thing, it 1s proper to 
repeat it. To do this may give you pain; but 
that pain is ill- founded, and I find that to know 
how to repeat a thing ſeaſonably, is a conſider- 
able part of eloquence. 

IV. You muſt have regard to Simplicity. This 
may appear to be the ſame thing with clearneſs; 
but, however, there is ſome difference. This 
ſimplicity ought to prevail through your whole 
diſcourſe. It is a fault not to be ſimple. This 
ſimplicity is the characteriſtic of our Saviour. 
It obliges us to put nothing too learned, far- 
fetched, and too ſublime in our ſermons. More- 


over, it requires us to avoid ſubtle and metaphy- 
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ſical reaſonings*®. When you would make uſe 
of any reaſon, and find that you cannot eſta- 
bliſh it without long conſequences, it 1s better 
to lay it afide: Simplicity ſhould alſo appear in 
your ſtile, delivery, and geſture; in a word, it 
ought to reign through the whole of your 
preaching. You ſhould conſider that you are 
{peaking to the people, and that a great parade 
is of no value to them. 

V. You muſt have a great regard to order, 
This is a great aſſiſtance to the preacher. He 
learns his ſermon with more eaſe. Method + 
alſo aſſiſts the underſtanding of the hearer ; 
whereas he is. diſcouraged, and unable to follow 
the preacher, if he has no order at all. Now 
to follow good order, 1t 1s always proper to 
begin with the ſimpleſt things; from hence 
you may paſs on to compound ideas; and af- 
terwards diſtinctions are conducive to order. It 
is uſeful to propoſe your heads one after ano- 
therz you muſt, however, carefully obſerve, 
that as that promotes clearneſs, when you 
know how to propoſe them ſeaſonably; ſo 
alſo it may tend to confound the hearer, when 


* Too cloſe a thread of reaſon, too great an abſtraction of 
t thoaght, too ſublime, and too metaphyſical a ſtrain, are ſuit- 
<< able to very few auditories, if to any at all.“ - BURN ET. 
Are not theſe reflections deſerving the attention of many abſtruſe, 
though otherwiſe excellent, preachers, as well in our Univerſi- 
ties, as in other places? 

+ ©* That method will always appear to be the beſt, by which 
te the ſubject of the text may, be the eaſieſt underſtood, and the 
f* Sermons made upon it the eaſieſt remembered,””--- Archdeacon 
Sharpe's Works, vol, II. | 
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you load your ſermon with too many ſub- 
diviſions, ſince it is impoſſible that he ſhould 
follow you, You may therefore ſometimes do 


it ; but when there are too many of them, 


you may omit pointing them out. 

VI. The fixth rule that I have to give you 
is to be preciſe. Preciſion is a conſiderable 
character, which you ſhould endeavour to ac- 
quire. To be preciſe is to ſay what is eſſential, 
and to ſay it clearly and briefly. 

In order to be preciſe, you mult ſay everything 
that is neceſſary, and nothing that is uſeleſs ; 
but the difficulty is to hit that eſſential point. 
For this end, I muſt refer you to thoſe two 
guides which I have ſo often adviſed you to 
tollow, namely, piety and good ſenſe. Always 
conſider yourſelves as ſpeaking to the common 
people, and not to the learned. In order to 
be preciſe, you mult be clear. To be obſcure 
is not to be preciſe, though you ſhould even 
ſay nothing uſel:ſs. If you are not attentive 


to that clearneſs, you will make good the old 


obſervation Dum brevis eſſe volo, obſcurus ſio. 
This was the fault of Grotius; he is preciſe in 


the higheſt degree, but he is not clear in propor- 


tion. Preciſion requires you to ſay things in 
a few words: you ſhould always expreſs your 
thoughts in as few words as you can, without 
being obſcure. | 

Of all the characters you can ſtudy for the 
edification of the church, there 1s none you 


ought to labour to attain more than this: 


when your hearer knows that you have this 
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quality, he will liſten to you with attention, 
becauſe he knows you will ſay nothing to him 
but what is neceſſary; whereas when he ſees a 
preacher diffuſe *, he ſuffers many things to 
paſs without ſcruple, and thus infenfibly loſes 
his attention. 6 

VII. You muſt know how to reſtrain your- 
ſelf, and not load your ſermons too much, 
This rule is neceflary. We meet with many, 
who either through habit or affectation, labour 
to exhauſt their ſubjects: when there is ſo 
great an abundance of matter, the people do 
not liſten to you, and are even diſcouraged by 
it: nothing is more diſguſting, than to ſee a 
preacher give a looſe to his imagination to ex- 
haut his ſubject, Mr. Cr.avpe juſtly con- 
demns this. (page 201.) It were to be wiſhed, 
that he had not himſelf fallen into this fault, 
by loading his analyſes too much. What he 
ſays (page 351.) of the ſources of invention, 
naturally leads to this fault. 

What I think you ought to do is this—not 
to examine a ſubject in all its extent +, but 
only according to the nature of the text you 
are handling, or agreeably to the end you pro- 
poſe to yourſelf. If, for inſtance, I were to 


preach 2 pon the reſurection of Feſus Chriſt, Iſhould 


* Theſe remarks are deſerving the attention of a preacher, 
chiefly when he is to addreſs himtelf to an audience of the higher 
claſs; for as to common, illiterate hearers, a ſtyle that is rather 
diffuſe and copious, ſeems moſt proper and uſeful. | 
1 © A preacher ſhould ſeldom make excurſions into branches 
even of the ſame ſubject, if the conſideration of thoſe branches 
„ be not authorized by the text.“ Archdeacon 71 
mae 


„ 


have an infinity of things to ſay about the proofs 
the nature the fruits, &c. of that reſurrec- 
tion; but perhaps my text would oblige me 
to ſpeak only of the proofs of it, I ought not 
therefore to ſpeak of the whole ſubject in 
general. | 

But you will fay, Ought we not to explain 
things to the bottom £ That I own is ſometimes 
neceſſary, and we ſhould explain ſome ſubjects 
with exactneſs, but there is not always a 
neceſſity for doing this: beſides, when we do 
this, we ought to know how to limit ourſelves; 
otherwiſe we ſhall make a ſermon for the ſake 
of a word, and thus fall into repetitions. The 
apoſtles were not uſed to this in their diſ- 
courſes, but explained things very ſimply: 
you ſhould therefore confine yourſelves to 
ſimple explications : when you undertake a 
ſubject, you may then exhauſt it, provided 
however that you ſay nothing but what is uſe- 
ful: I heartily wiſh this rule was well obſerv- 
ed. We ſhould not then meet with ſo much 
ſuperfluity, and ſo many digreſſions in ſermons. 

VIII., The former rule which requires you 
to know how to confine yourſelves, obliges me 
to add an eighth rule to it which is, that you 
mulſt not preach common-place ; what I mean 
by preaching common-place 1s this: 

1. When on account of a word, you ſay 
every thing you find in common-places, or 
your collections; it is idleneſs that occaſions 
miniſters to preach common- place; for mn 

| | 5 they 
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they preach in that way, they find their ſer- 
mons all made. 

2. I call it preaching common-place, when 
you enter into theological conſiderations and 
objections without neceſſity, as Mr. Du Boſc 
does. I do not cenſure all his conſiderations, 


ſome of them may have their uſe. 


= r . 
Concerning OBJECTIONS in Sermons. 


A 8 you are ſometimes obliged to make ob- 
jections in ſermons, it may not be uſeleſs 
to give you ſome rules on this ſubject, What 
I would adviſe you to obſerve here is this: 

I. That you ought to make as few objections 
as poſſible. Many preachers ſtart objections 
to the people, which they would never have 
dreamt of. Unleſs therefore they come natu- 
rally into the mind, it 1s beſt topaſs over them; 
for otherwiſe, you only put ſcruples into the 
heads of your hearers. In that you muſt con- 
ſult good ſenſe. In order to propoſe an objec- 
tion well, you muſt judge of it by the minds of 

the people, not by your own. Many objections 
ariſe from the fault of the preacher, who 1s too 
fond of ſubtilties, and not from the ſubject he 
zs treating. Such are thoſe which ariſe from 
the ſcholaſtic divinity. 

II. When you propoſe any obje&ion, you | 
ſhould propoſe it fairly. You muſt not weaken 

it, 
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it, but ſpeak things as they are. We meet 
with many preachers, who flatter the party they 
are defending. You muſt alſo ſtate it clearly, 
in few words, and without any circumlocution 
and not in a prolix manner as Mr. Du Boſc 
does, who ſometimes employs a page or two in 
ſtating objections of little uſe. 

III. You ſhould anſwer an objection well, or 
not attempt to make it. An objection that is 
not well anſwered, does more harm than good, 
becauſe it puts great ſcruples into a hearer's 
mind. But I muſt here repeat what I have al- 
ready ſaid, which is, that you ſhould propoſe as 
few objections as poſſible, and never do it, but 
when abſolute neceſſity requires it. 


LECT 41 
Of citing Pass AES from SCRIPTURE. 


| HEN you reviſe your compoſitions, 


you muſt be very attentive to citing” 


paſſages from the ſacred ſcripture: That you 
ought to cite {ſcripture no one will doubt.— 
Paſſages drawn from thence have great force, 
and give a weight to our diſcourſes. This re- 
flection might appear uſeleſs, if we had not for 


{ome time paſt ſeen many preachers, who preach. 


in a manner entirely philoſophical. Their ſer- 
mons are full of nothing but reaſonings, and 


are abſolutely deſtitute of paſſages from ſcrip- 


ture; though the language of ſcripture is al- 


ways 
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ways the beſt. Mr. De SurtRVILLE, who has 
written ſermons that are in other reſpects ex- 
cellent, 1s very faulty in this. 

Now what you ought to obſerve in citing 
ſcripture is this: 

I. It is not your buſineſs to cite paſſages at 
random, but you muſt cite ſcripture ſeaſonably, 
and apply paſſages that are proper to throw a 
light on what you are advancing. bp 

II. In order to cite ſcripture well, you muſt 
cite paſſages exa&ly : Nothing does more harm 
than a paſſage mutilated. 1 do not mean by 

this, that you muſt cite entire paſſages at full 
length, it is ſufficient to introduce ſo much of 
them as ſuits your purpoſe, 

HI. You muſt not cite too great a number 
of paſſages: The aſſiſtance of the ſcripture ought 
to be well managed, and you ſhould not cite a 
great deal of it, except you are treating ſome 

point of great importance; for if you are al- 

8 doing it, it will ſoon make no impreſſion *. 

ou may aſk, Whether you ought to cite not 

only the chapters, but alſo the verſes from whence 
you take any thing. 

When you are treating common things, you 

ſhould not cite the verſe ; but if your ſubjet 


have heard a ſermon that has been fo overloaded with texts 
of ſcripture, that the thread of the reaſoning was in a manner 
loſt, and the whole looked like a piece of rich patch-work, with- 
out any ground appearing at the bottom. But the other ex- 
treme, of a penury of ſacred texts, prevails too much in our 
modern and refined compoſitions, which for that reaſon may 
rather be called erations than ſermons, =—See Hort's Charge, 
P- 8. | | 
eu AE : be 
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be uncommon—as that of Reſ?/tution, it may 
be proper to ſay, — this 1s in ſuch a chapter, 
and ſuch a verſe; but to do that, you muſt be 
well acquainted with ſcripture. 


8 C T's V. 


Remarks on STIL E. 


HAT I have hitherto» offered you, re- 
f ſpect the things you ought to attend to 
in reviſing your compoſitions. The remarks I 
am going to add, relate to the manner of ex- 
preſſing the things you have meditated. 

A preacher muſt not neglect exzernals. The 
manner of ſaying things contributes greatly to 
gain them a reception. I begin with Siile, and 


here what I think moſt eflential for you to 


obſerve is this: 

I. Stile ought to ariſe from things them- 
ſelves, rather than from ſtudy and labour. If 
therefore you conceive clearly what you ſay, 
and are deeply penetrated with it, you will 
always expreſs it well: all the paſſions are elo- 
quent, Nam ita fiet, ut ex plenitudine pactoris 
ver ba fundat que, quia ipſa rerum natura, non 
dicentis induſtria, ſuppeditat, amoto omni verborum 
tumore fine ulld hyperbole, rebus non ſecus ac veſtis 


corpor: aptiſſim? adberebunt : erit in illius ſtils 


virile quodda m robur, ac plene ſententiarum voces, 
que rerum non tam ſig na erunt, quam vividæ 
e gu dam 
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guædam, & expreſſes imagines: Gauss ENus, 
page 235. 

II. Stile ought to be pure, clear, and exact; 
for this purpoſe it is neceſſary to have clear 
ideas of what you would ſay. Vou muſt alſo 
underſtand language. For this end, you ſhould 
read remarks upon language, and books that 
are well written. To this you ought to apply 
while you are young ; for when once you have 
formed a habit of ſpeaking ill, you will not 
eaſily get rid of it. | ; 

You muſt not, however, by any means make 
ſtile your capital point, nor employ yourſelves 
in nothing but reading faſhionable books, un- 
der the pretence of their being well written. 
Obſerve herethe advice I would give you for ac- 
quiring a good ſtile: When you meet with any 
beautiful paſſages in books, make an extract of 
them, and every now and then, read over 
again the paſſages you have copied out. By 
doing this, you will inſenſibly acquire the habit 
of thinking nobly, and writing purely. 

III. The ſtile of the pulpit ought to be grave 
and that it may be ſo, you ought to form it 
upon that of the ſacred ſcripture, and piety. 
There are many phraſes which may be very 
well in converſation but in the pulpit would 
be too familiar. I ſay the ſame of certain 
faſhionable words, and of new and ſingular 
terms. Obſerve, that when you are N 
upon impurity, you muſt be very careful le 
any thing eſcape you that may excite impure 
ideas —or that has the leaſt ſavour of . 

1 IV. 
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IV. Stile ought to be ſimple, and natural. 
It muſt be ſo, that the people may underſtand it. 
There are many ways of tranſgreſſing this 
Simplicity —ſuch as the following 

1. When you hunt too much for your words, 
and phraſes. If I were obliged to choole either 
a careleſs, or a bombaſt ſtile, I ſhouid be bet- 
ter pleaſed with a preacher for falling into a 
careleſs ſtile, if it was natural, than for diſ- 
playing too much art. 

2. When you hunt after bon- mots -quib- 
bles—puns, &c. this is the fault of ſhallow 
geniuſes, 

3- You offend in this point, when you make 
uſc of a pompous, lofty, and brilliant ſtile. 
It is even a crime to indulge in it. 

4. When you may make uſe of certain turns 
that are too refined, and remote from common 
language. You may uſe them upon ſome oc- 
caſions, but they ſhould ever be baniſhed from 
the pulpit. Mr. La Placette has fallen into 
this fault. 

5. When you make uſe of expreſſions that 
are above the capacity of the people“, as are 
terms of ſcience, For inſtance, the people by 
no means underſtand the words - d:ſpen/ation 
—economy—idea, &c. They know nothing of 
terms of painting, and theretore they ſhould be 


. Terms and phraſes may be familiar to you, which are 
quite unintelligible to them; and I fear this happens much 
oftener than we ſuſpe& ; therefore guard againſt it. Your ex- 


preſſions may be very common without being low; yet employ 


the loabeſt, provided they are not ridiculous, rather than not be 
underſtood.” —Secker's 9 p. 296. 
F baniſhed 
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baniſhed from the pulpit as much as poſſible ; 
and when you are obliged to uſe them, it 1s 
proper to explain them. 

6. Over-ſtraining things, and indulging in 
hyperboles 1s tranſgrefling againſt this fimplici- 
ty. Nothing ought to be more cautiouſly 
avoided than exaggerations. I do not there- 
fore approve the cuſtom of thoſe preachers, 
who, havi ing ſome fine ſubject to treat, inſtantly 
exalt it above all other texts of ſcripture. You 
ought to be much on your guard againſt all 


theſe things. 
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FF 


Of ELoQUENCE. 


HAVE already given you ſome inſtruc- 
tions on the ſubject of ſhle, but it is na- 
tural that I ſhould ſay ſomething on Eloquence. 
I might tell you that it ariſes from the rules 
I have given you, and conſiſts in following 
piety and good ſenſe. I might, I ſay, con- 
tent myſelf with this, but, however, I will add 
a few words more on this ſubject. 

I. I fay then that to attain the true Eloquence 
you muſt renounce the falſe, which conſiſts in 
ialſe ornaments—a loud voice—a pompous 
ſtile, &*®. When you confine yourſelves 
ſolely to theſe things, you are not eloquent, 
becauſe there 1s nothing in them which flows 
from the heart. There is alſo a falſe Elo- 
quence, in being ambitious of ſaying every 
thing with ſpirit, and turning all things with 

*The curious reader may fee the ſubject of this ſection 


handled in a very copious and elegant manner, in a book 
entitled,“ Chrittian Eloguence in Theory and Practice.“ 


F 2 delicacy. 
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delicacy. By this you may acquire the title 
of a pretty preacher, but you will never con- 
vert a foul, nor even pleaſe people of ſolid 
judgment. Moreover, there is ſome conſci— 
ence to be uſed in this caſe; for a hearer's at- 
tention is by theſe means too much drawn off 
| to outſide ſhew ; whereas you ought to make 
| him reliſh the reflections you advance If then 
| you would attain to true Eloquence, you 
muſt firſt lay aſide the paſſion for appearing 
eloquent. You muſt not hunt after praiſe 
and reputation. So long as you have thoſe 
vain ambitious views, you will never preach 
well—and you will never become truly elo- 
quent. 

II. You muſt confine yourſelves to the 
ſimplicity of the goſpel. There is nothing ſo 
noble as that manly Eloquence which we find 
in the goſpel, and throughout the whole ſcrip- 
ture. There are paſſages in the prophets a 
could not be more eloquent. Likewiſe 1 
the Epiſtles 1 Cor. x1.—1 Tim. vi. &c. a 
meet with paſſages ſo grand that nothing can 

_ equal them. 

III. Eloquence does not always conſiſt in the 
force and grandeur of the things you fpeak, 
but it likewiſe appears in mildneſs and fim- 
plicity ; that is eloquent which inſinuates and 
perſuades. Now you may perſuade more eaſily 
by mildneſs, than by vehemence. Qui ſemper 
mover, nunquam movet. You muſt not there- 
fore always pique yourſelves upon being pa- 
thetic, for by this you will fo accuſtom your 

I hearers 


„CC 


hearers to thoſe ſtrong paſſages, that when 
you want to move, you will be able to do it 


no more. See the cauſes of corruption, Part II. 
Chap. III. 


. 


Of the Me ans o make an audience attentive, 


T 18 not ſufficient to be eloquent ; to that 

eloquence you muſt join certain turns that 
may make the hearers attentive, and awaken 
them : the means of gaining yourſelves At- 
tention is to ſay good things to ſpeak them 
with order and preciſion ; in a word, to practiſe 
the preceding rules. | 

But what I would obſerve here relates rather 
to the manner of ſaying things, than to the 
things themſelves. For many preachers ſay 
good things, and yet are not attended to. 
Take a good diſcourſe, and one man who ſhall 
give it a certain turn will make himſelf at- 
tended to, whereas the ſame diſcourſe will 
make no figure from the mouth of another. 
Now in order to ſecure a hearer in ſuch a man- 
ner that he may not eſcape you, there 1s need 
of great natural parts. It 1s not eaſy to de- 
icribe in what they conſiſt; it is a certain je 
ne fear quoi that cannot be reduced to art. Ca- 
put artis eft decere, quod tamen unum eft quod 
tradi arte non poteſt, CiceRo. I ſhall, however, 
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give you ſome precepts that may be uſeful for 
you to practiſe. 

I. When you have any thing of importance 
to propoſe to your hearers, it is proper to ap- 

rize them of it. You may, for inſtance, make 
uſe of the following method of ſpeaking, 1 you 
have heard me hitherto, you ought now to redouble 
your attention; what I ain going to ſay to you con- 
cerns you very nearly, &c. Such methods route 
the curiolity of the hearers, and prevent them 
from diſtraction : ſee GAUSSEN, p. 279. | 

II. Parentheſes are excellent means of a- 
wakening the attention. For example, when 
ſpeaking of drunkenneſs, you might ſay ſudden- 
ly with an elevated voice, without the hearers 
were attending to 1t—47 is reported that there 
are many of thoſe who hear me, that are addicted 
to this vice—whether that report be true, I know 
not, God Rknoweth ; but if it be, I pray God 10 
have compaſſion on thoſe perſons for Jeſus Chriſt's 
fake, &c. and then you may calmly reſume the 
thread of your diſcourſe. This would not fail 
of raiſing the attention of the audience. Gavs- 
SEN, page 280. . 

III. Vou may make uſe of digreſſions. When 
they are ill-placed, they cannot but do harm; 
but when they are ſeaſonably introduced, they 
engage an audience ſurprizingly. When you 
are deſirous of uſing them, you thould obſerve 
theſe three things. 1. That they are rare, —2. 
You muſt apprize your hearers, that you are 
going to make them.—3z. You muſt not uſe 
them but upon important occaſions, 

IV. 


LECTURE AW 
IV. To theſe means which Mr. Gauſſen 


points out, ſome others might be added—as 
citing ſome hiſtories from {cripture : when 
theſe hiſtories are well applied, they pleaſe ex- 
ceedingly. 

V. Good tranſitions produce a good effect; 
when you paſs on in a dry manner from one 
head to another, it takes off much from the 

race of your diſcourſe. 

VI. A fixth method which appears to me 
very proper for raiſing the attention, is the 
uſing of merrogations ; they ſtrike exceedingly. 
St. CuRyYs0sTOM made frequent uſe of them. 

VII. You muſt endeavour to enter well into 
the minds of your hearers. If you ſucceed in 
that, you will infallibly gain their attention. 
You muſt ſtudy yourſelv es with great applica- 
tion, to find out the ſecret of entering into the 
minds of your hearers, and prevent! ng their 
objections and ſcruples. For this purpoſe you 
muſt frequently mcditate u pon yourſelves, and 
other men; read good Looks &Cc. 

VIII. Befides all theſe things which reſpect 
the diſcourſe itſelf, there are ſtill other means 
that may be profitably employed, and conſiſt 
in the manner of your delivery. Such are fre- 
quent variations of the voice. Attentio nulld re 
Mag1s quam recurrente Jeepius Or atIGnis fimilitudine 
retunaitur, nulla conira magis quam varietate ex- 
cilatur. Gavsskx, page 270. 

But you muſt take care that thoſe variations be 
always proportioned, and ſuited to the nature of 
the things you are ſpeaking. Pauſes alſo greatly 
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contribute to raiſe the attention of an audience; 
geſture produces the ſame effect. All theſe 
means, though externals, ought not to be ne- 
glected, and they are of greater importance 
than many imagine. 


r. . 


Of PRONUNCIATION and GESTURE. 


I TH reſpe& to Pronunication and 

Geſture I muſt refer you to Mr. LE 
Favcurvuk *, who has written an excellent 
treatiſe on that ſubje& : I ſhall offer you only 
three remarks. 

I. The firſt regards the opinion of many, 
who think that externals may be neglected, 
and that to ſtudy them is a deſire of pleaſing 
men: this would be very true, if God and 
nature had given us all things in perfection. 
But ſince nature has been depraved by bad 
habits, it is proper to reform her. With reſpect 
to the pleaſing of men, if that were the only 
end we propoſed, it would be a gfeat crime. 
But if we are perſuaded we do more good by 
any particular method of ſpeaking, it would 


This celebrated treatiſe will be read with peculiar plea- 
ſure and advantage by every gentleman of a claſſical taſte and 
education : it has met with the higheſt commendations from 
ſome of the moſt eminent preachers in our own language : 
it was tranſlated into Engliſh, and the ſecond edition of it pub- 
liſhed at London, 1727, 12mo, Intitled, ©* The Art of jpearing 
in Public.“ | | 

he 
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be ridiculous, and, I think, even ſinful, not to 
adopt it. | 

II. The ſecond thing you ought to obſerve 
is—that you are faulty in point of Geſture, 
whenever you make too much ule of it, this 
ariſes from ſtudents, at the firſt ſetting out, 
thinking that it is neceſſary to uſe Geſtures ; 
and not knowing how to manage them ; they 
do it at random, and thus they contract a bad 
habit, and fall into extravagance. There is 
more gravity in uſing little, than in uſin 
much. Beſides a preacher, who does not ul 
much of it, commonly ſtrikes his audience 
the more, whenever he does ule it. 

III. The third obſervation I would make to 
you, and which is a general one, is this—that 
the beſt things you can follow in this reſpect, 
are devotion and nature, or to ſay all in a word, 
—to follow the emotions of the heart. In order 
to deliver things in a proper manner, you 
muſt ſuffer the heart to act, unleſs you have 
learned any bad habits; for in that caſe there 
is a neceſſity for ſtudy and pains to correct 
yourſelves ; but you are at a time of life, in 
which you have not yet contracted vicious 
habits. | 
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Of the time that oight to be employed on the 
COMPOSITION HA SER MON. 


HEN you engage in Compoſition, you 
ſhould employ a reaſonable time in it. 
You ſhould ſpend neither too little, nor to much 
upon it. 

I. I ſay not 799 lltle, becauſe you ought to 

give yourtelves time to meditate—to put down 
your meditations in writing, and to reviſe them. 
You mult give yourlelves this trouble. You 
muſt be well on your guard againſt idleneſs. 
When once you give way to that, you will 
have recourſe to bad reaſons to authorize it; 
ſuch as this, for inſtance, 0 That there is 19 
need of ſo m uch wager for preaching the gof- 
fel.” In which there 1s ſomething of truth, 
but it cannot be admitted here. Ita aſſequor ut 
alio tempore cogitem. Cc. de Orat. 

IT. You muſt not employ 799 much time, 
becauſe, 1. That will make you idle; you will 
do nothing but with difficulty, and you will 
be diſcouraged, if you have the leaſt inclination 
to indolence. 2. You will loſe a great deal 

of time. A miniſter ought to manage his time 
well, ſo that he may always have enough left 
for the other duties of the miniſtry, and for his 
ſtudies. I do not therefore approve of the ad- 
vice which ſome miniſters (and particularly 
thoſe of France) give their ſtudents in divinity, 
** jo ſpend a great deal of lime upen the Compefition 
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of their pieces.” Two or three days are ſuffi- 
cient for a munſter that is in practice: when 
therefore you would apply to it, apply all at 
once : you will reap this advantage from it, 
that you will exert your imagination, and ac- 
cuſtom yourſelves to compole readily. 

But, you will lay, wha? are the means of being 
always ready to com, gſe ſomething to fill up a ſer - 
mon, in fo little time? It is this to ſtudy and 
meditate a long time before-hand ; and when 
any thoughts occur to you upon a ſubject, to 


put them down in writing, that you may find 
them in their proper time, 
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Of the LENGTH of SERMONS. 
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ENG TH in Sermons is certainly a fault; 
* and whatever ſome may ſay, be aſſur- 
ed that long Sermons are tireſome. Beſides, 
it diſpirits the hearers. There may, perhaps, be 
found in a congregation, ſome perſon that will 
tell you they are not tired, in ſpite of the 
length of Sermons ; but if there are a dozen 
that ſpeak in this manner, all the reſt of the 
congregation will ſpeak otherwiſe. Moreover, 


it is impoſible to retain a long Sermon well. 
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* It would be well if ſome prolix preachers—eſpecially thoſe 
who harangue their hearers extempore, would duly remember 
and apply the obſervation of the famous LuTuer on this 


3 One of the qualities, or properties of a preacher, is to 
now when to make an end,” 
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If the Sermon you preach is not a good one, 
it cannot be too ſhort; and if it be a good one, 
you ought to preſerve the aſcendency you 
have gained over the mind of your hearers; 
for after three quarters of an hour the atten- 
tion flags; your mult not cram people to diſguſt, 
under the pretence of feeding them. 

Obſerve here another reaſon of conſcience, 
which ſhould oblige you to be ſhort, that is, 
the place and rank which Sermons hold in 
divine ſervice ; they are only an interruption 
of it. You ought therefore to reſerve the at- 
tention of your | away for the prayers that are 
offered up after the Sermon, and for the ſing- 
ing of pſalms. 

If you preach a long time, you diſpirit your 
audience you put them out of temper, and 
ſo they are unfit for praying to God; beſides, 
in a large congregation, there are always ſome 
infirm people. You ſhould have a little regard 
for the church of God. 

The uſual Length of a Sermon ſhould be 
about three quarters of an hour *, on a Sun- 
day; on week days between halt an hour 
and three-quarters ; on ſacrament days it ſhould 
be ſhorter than uſual ; on faſt days, it may be 
ſomewhat longer. | 


* «© The Length of Sermons, though it ſhould always be 
moderate, may be very different at different times; only give 
no room to think, that in a ſhort one you have ſaid but little ; 
or in a long one have ſaid any thing that was not pertinent, or 
dwelt upon any thing beyond what was needful.“ Sxcxzr's 


Charges, p. 294. 
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If you examine the ſermons and homilies of 
the ancient fathers of the church, you will find 
they were but half an hour long *; you will 
ſcarcely meet with any of an hour. 

There are three principal cauſes of the 
Length of Sermons : 

The firſt is that preachers do not attend to 
the rules I have been giving you, which regard 

reciſion. 

The ſecond is, that they have falſe ideas 
either of theology or of preaching: they fancy, 
that in order to preach well, they have vorhing 
to do but to load their ſermons well. 

The third is, that they ſpend too much 
time in their exordium and prehminary re- 
marks ; if they would retrench them, they 
would be much ſhorter, and yet retrench no- 


thing material : hold it therefore as a maxim, 


to enter immediately upon your ſubject. Thus 
I have gone through the ſubje& of preaching 


in general. 


2 Their ſermons were often very ſhort. There are many in St. 
Ausrix's tenth Tome, which a man may pronounce diſtinctly, 
and deliver decently, in eight minutes ; and fome almoſt in half 
the time, and ſuch are many of thoſe of Les Chry/ologus, Maximus, 
Ce/arius Arelatenſis, and other Latin fathers : ſome of St. 
Auſtin's are much longer, and ſo are the greater part of Chry- 
Joftem's, Nazianzen's Men's and Baſil's; but ſcarcely any of 
them would laſt an hour, and many not half the time. See 
BIN OGHAu's Antiquities, B. xiv. ch. iv. C 21.—In biſhop Bur- 
net's judgment, half an hour is in general a ſufficient Length 
for a ſermon, Paſtoral Care, ch. ix. 
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Particular RuLEs for the different kinds of SER- 
MoNS: and firſt of thoſe in which SCR1P- 
TURE 7s explaimed. 


S there are two ſorts of Sermons—the 
one of Homilies, or thoſe in which ſcrip- 
ture 1s explained—the other of thoſe which 
are properly called Sermons, and treat of ſome 
particular ſubject; it is proper to conſider the 
Rules that ought to be obſerved in both of 
them. | 
To begin firſt with thoſe in which ſcripture 
is explained. The Rules I would offer you are 
theſe following : x 
Iſt. The Rule is to underſtand the deſign of 
the text. Before you conſider what may be ſaid 
on the ſubje& you have in hand, you ſhould 
underſtand the defign of it. For this purpoſe, 
you ſhould never conſider the text in itſelf, 
but obſerve on what occaſion, and with what 
intention it was delivered, You ſhould attend 
to what precedes, and what follows the text ; 
in a word, to the whole connection of a diſ- 
courſe 5 examine who was the ſpeaker, to 
whom the diſcourſe was addreſſed, in what 
_ circumſtances, &c. If, for inſtance, you were 
to explain the epiſtles of St. Paul to the Romans, 
and Galatzans, you ſhould always remember 
well, that the apoſtle had in view thoſe Chriſ- 
#: tians 
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tians that were for joining to the goſpel, the 
ceremonies of the law. 

II. The ſecond Rule is to read the text in 
the original; the verſions are faulty in many 
paſſages. The hiſtories are faithfully tranſlat- 
ed, becauſe they are ſimple things. But in the 
prophetic, and doctrinal parts, our verſions are 
very often erroneous. The Pſalms, the Pro- 
verbs, and above all, the book of Job, are very 
11] tranſlated : I mean not by this to blame our 
verſions, but only to inform you, that when 
you would explain the ſcripture you ought to 
read it in the original language. The New 
Teſlament is better tranſlated than the Old, 
becauſe the Greek has more affinity to our 
language. But notwithſtanding this, you 
ought to obſerve this rule as well with regard 
to the New Teſtament as the O/d. 

III. A third Rule which I muſt repeat to you 
is, that you muſt do all you poſſibly can by 
yourſelves : you ſhould employ your own 
knowledge to do ſomething, and let the plan, at 
leaſt, be of your own invention. See GAUSSEN. 
On this ſubject, you mult read the ſcripture 
well, to ſee in what ſenſe the methods of 
ſpeaking are figurative, In this view I muſt 
tell you, that concordances are of great aſſiſt- 
ance and ule, and it is allowable to make uſe of 
them. Non prius commentatores adeat, quam 
ipſe aqui hereat, GAUSSEN, p. 28. The beſt 
are thoſe of K1RCHER in Greek, and like- 
wiſe of H. STEPHENS, in Greek, upon the New 
Teſtament, and the dictionary of Marinvus 

BRIXIANUS 
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BRIXIANUs in Hebrew; there are alſo in Latin 
the Concordantiæ Biblice majores, which are 
excellent. 

IV. Rule. When you have thus done of 
yourſelves all you are able, it is then allowable 
to make uſe of commentaries. I have three 
things to obſerve to you on this head : 

1ſt, You muſt conſult them principally with 
theſe two views. 1. When there is any thing 
in a text which you cannot underſtand without 
another's aſſiſtance—as for inſtance, hiſtorical 
facts articles of criticiſm—or Jewiſh cuſtoms, 
&c. 2. In order to ſee if you have omitted 
nothing eſſential. Sometimes you may be aſ- 
{ured that you have ſucceeded in your com- 
poſitions, but at other times you may be in 
doubt whether you have ſaid every thing, or 
whether you might not be more preciſe; and 
it is on theſe occaſions, that you may ſeek for 
illuſtrations in commentaries. 

2. You muſt make a good choice of them. 
See what 1 have ſaid on this point in my 
Treatiſe of the Cauſes of Corruption, Part II. Cauſe 
7. I ſhall here only obſerve one thing, which 
is this—that thoſe which are ſhort, and ex- 
plain the literal ſenſe of ſcripture are the beſt. 
CALVIN is one of the moſt judicious commenta- 
tors we have. BULENGER is excellent. The 
homilies of GUALTHER may be read with ad- 
vantage. As to the moderns, there is Grotius 
whois excellent. The Critici minores are alſo 
very good, but they ſhould be read with judg- 
ment. Paraphraſes are likewiſe good. That of 

ERASMUS 
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Ex Asus on the New Teſtament has been al- 
ways admired. He has however one fault— 
he indulges too much genius and affectation 
of politeneſs in his language and ſentiments. 
Thoſe of Launay and Hammon» have alſo 
their value. 

3. The uſe that ought to be made of 
commentaries. is not to copy them out as 
ſome perſons do—and deliver from the pulpit 
all they find in them; but you ought to 
uſe them for your own inſtruction in ſuch 
a manner as to make them your own. For 
this purpoſe, you muſt examine things well. 
I do not approve of a preacher's giving the peo- 
ple an account of all he has read; the people 
have nothing to do with all that. . 
V. Rule. You ought not to relate in the 
pulpit the different explicitions that may be 
given of a term. You ſhould determine for 
yourſelf—chooſe the ſenſe which appears to 
ou the beſt—and make your ſermon upon it. 
bo relating different ſenſes, you raiſe ſeruples 
in the minds of your audience—atid run our 
into a tedious length. 

I except, however, ſome caſes : for inſtance, 
in obſcure ahd remarkable texts in which there 
is matter for doubt, you cannot well avoid 
relating the different explications and meanings 
which are uſually given of them. This muſt 
be done more efpecially, when there are paſ- 
ſages to which you would give a different ſenſe 

from that, which is commonly given of them; 

as, if you were to explain thoſe words of St. 
EI G Matthew 
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Matthew x11. 36. where it is ſaid that men ſhalt 
give an account of zdle words, Sc. You ſhould 
then remove the fcruples that may be enter- 
tained on that ſubject. 

It is alſo loſt labour, to tell in what ſenſe a 
term is taken. You are not obliged to give an 
account of every thing, notwithſtanding many 
preachers do it. This comes from their fancy- 
ing that they muſt ſay every thing about every 
word of a text. 

VI. Rule. You ſhould baniſh from the 
pulpit, the generality of critical and grammati- 
cal obfervations. 

They are what the people underſtand no- 
thing about, as they belong to philotogy. I 
allow that you may make theſe obſervations in 
your ſtudy—but I would not have you give an 
account of your ſtudies in the pulpit: 
Sometimes when a text is obſcure, and may 
be cleared up by a critical or grammatical re- 
mark, it may then be done. As, for inftance, 
there is a paflage in Matthew xxv1u1. 8, 9. in 

Kim This paſt 


which criticiſm is neceſſary. flage is 


not found in JEREMIAH, as St. MATTHEW ſays, 


but in ZECHARIAH. This may be cleared up 
by obſerving, that the Jews gave the name of 
JzREMIAn to the whole volume of the pro- 
phets, as Lightfoot has fhewn. 

VI. The ſeventh rule is this that you muſt 
not inſt much upon terms. By this I mean 
two things, the firſt of which regards the ex- 
plication of terms and the other the force of 


them. 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, You ſhould not always explain terms. 

Such as are clear of themſelves, have no oc- 
Eaſton for it. Such as are obſcure, ſhould not 
always be explained. 

The term Phari/ee, for inſtance, ought not 
to be always explained, though it may be ob- 
ſcure. If I were preaching upon the goſpel, the 
firſt time Imet with that word, [ would explain 
it ; I might alſo do it briefly, the ſecond and 
third time, in order to refreſh the memory ; 
but affer that, I would ſay no tnore about it. 
In like manner the word Myftery is found in 
Epheſ. i. 9.—and vi. 19. If I were preaching 
upon the firſt of theſe paſſages, it would be 
proper to explain the word Myſtery, becauſe 
that is the place for it; but not if I were ex- 


plaining the ſecond. You may apply this rule 


to many other paſſages. In general, nothing 
is ſo inſipid as to attach yourſelves to words 
you ſhould keep to eſſentials. | 


Secondly, With reſpe&t to the force of 


terms, ſeveral preachers found many reflections 


on the force of terms, which are not compre- 
hended in them: the ſacred writers ſpake and 


wrote with great ſimplicity: to avoid this rock, 


you muſt have ſome judgment, and a knows 
ledge of languages, and the ſtile of authors. 
Hold it therefore as a maxim not to preſs 
terms, but keep yourſelves to eſſentials. If 
you would do it in the Pſalms where the word 
eternal is occuring every minute, where would 


you be? 
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VIII. Rule. You ſhould diſcern in a text 
what has need of an explanation, and what has 
not. There are two maxims to be obſerved 
on this ſubject: 

The firſt is, to fee whether there are ſome 
things that evidently ſtand in need of explana- 
tion, aud of which it may. be ſuppoſed the 
people have no knowledge, fach as hiſtorical 
facts, &c. But when things are of themſelves 
mtclligible, it is proper to paſs. them over. 
This J apply to texts themſelves. There is 
a great number which the people underſtand 
at your mere reading them. Were you to em- 
ploy yourſelves in explaining them, you would 
neceſſarily be ſaying uſeleſs things. But on 
theſe oecafions it is proper to fhew their truth, 
or their uſe, and to make proper reflections 
upon them. If, for inftance, you had to explain 
thoſe words of St. James, i. 2. Count it all jay 
when ye fall into divers temptations, you might 
give an explanation of them m eight or ten 
lentences; but it would be proper to ſhew, that 
we ought to count it joy and great joy, when 
we are not expoſed to temptations; you ſhould 
not therefore hold it as a maxim — to be willing 
do explain every thing. | 

The ſecond maxim is, to obſerve every thing 
that is proper to be explained: there are ſome 
patſages which you ſhould paſs hghtly over, 
though they may want explaining. If, for in- 
| ſtance, I were to explain the firſt chapter to the 
Romans, though the crimes: which St. Paux. 

| mentions 
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mentions have need of explanation, I would 
however ſay nothing concerning their nature. 
I would content myſelf with obſerving, that 
they are too ſhocking to be dwelt upon in 
the pulpit. But I would make it my buſineſs 
to ſhew in what abe@emrnations men live, when 
they follow tkeir luſts. When therefore you 
are engaged in ſuch kinds of ſubjects, it is not 
Yroper to indulge in explanations, but you 
Hom inſiſt upon the motives, which ought 
to difluade men from ſuch vices. 

IX. Rule. You ſhould always keep to the 
literal ſenſe as much as you can; that is almoſt 
always the belt. 

I do not mean by this to baniſh all allegorical 
and myſtical ſenſes. But you ſhould be very 
cantious, and keep to the ideas which the text 
preſents to the mind, and which ariſe from the 
train of the diſcourſe. Prohx commentators often 
fall into the fault of ſeeking out ſome myſtery, 
wherethere 1s none at all. But to prevent your 
ſeeking after a myſtical ſenſe injudicioully, you 
 thould never conſider a detached text, but al- 
ways follow the thread of a diſcourſe, and that 
will keep you from making digreſſions. That 
you may underſtand my ſentiments rightly, 
obſerve what it is that I condemns _ 

iſt, Thoſe who give two, or more ſenſes to 
a text admit them ali—and explain them ſe- 
parately, as Mr. Moore does in his ſermon 
upon Matthew xxiv. 28. He firſt explains that 
ext of the Rymans, and afterwards of the 
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8 LECTURE W. 
Myſtic Eagles. 1 am well aware, that one may 
conſider a text in different views; but ſay, 
2dly, That it is one thing to apply a text in 
different views, and another to give it ſeveral 
meanings ; there 1s always but one ; when for 
inſtance, one 1s preaching upon the Pſalms, 
in which David ſpeaks of the deliverances that 
God had granted him, one may apply them to 
the deliverances that God will grant his chil- 

dren, to thoſe which he will grant at the laſt 
day, &c. but the firſt ſenſe is the true; and a 
man would be miſtaken if he were to fay, that 
David intended to point out other ſenſes. You 
muſt not therefore confound explications with 
applications. 

X. Rule. When you would explain a text, 
you ſhould endeavour to underſtand what 1s the 
moſt eſſential matter it contains. For this pur- 
poſe, you ought firſt to examine a text by the 
light of good ſenſe, and endeavour to diſtin- 
guiſh rightly betwixt the acceflory and the 
principal, in order that you may keep to the 
eſſential ; when you do not this, you loſe a 
great deal of time unprofitably ; you ſtop at 
preliminaries which are of no uſe; and when 
you ought to come to the principal point, the 
time deſtined for the action is nearly exhauſted, 
Then being preſſed you have no time to dwell 
upon it, and paſs lightly over the ſubje&, You 
ought therefore neyer to dwell upon any Fong 
except the principal point in the text, an 
to underſtand that rightly, you muſt remember 
this rule ; namely, that you ſhould know how 

iQ 
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to Iimit yourſelves, and not be defirous of ſay- 
ing every thing. - 

XI. Rule. You ſhould avoid ſuch queſtions 
and objections as are uſeleſs: on this head I 
have obſerved, that you ſhould propaſe objec- 
tions fairly, and reſolve them clearly; but 
this regards the explication of {cripture. When 
you engage yourſelves in many queſtions, your 
hearers do not follow you; or if they attend to 
you, they do not remember what you have 
been ſaying : this, however, is a fault too com- 
mon with preachers, and proceeds from theſe 
two cauſes : 

The firſt is, that they are deſtitute of good 
ſenſe and judgment. People of good ſenſe 
never amuſe themſelves with ſuch trifles, 
Aquila non captat muſcas. e 


Secondly, It ſometimes ariſes from an af- 


fectation of appearing learned. They common- 
ly exhauſt themſelves in uteleſs conjectures. 
If a man of little ſenſe were to treat on Matth. 

xv. 21. he would ſtop at preliminaries, and 
examine why Jeſus Chriſt went to Sidon and 
Tyre, &c. whereas it is always proper to con- 
ſider the text in ſimple views. 

Theſe are the principal rules that ought to be 
followed in the explanation of ſcripture. But 
as there are different kinds of ſermons in which 
ſcripture is explained as texts of miracles and 
hiſtory---texts of parables and prophecies--- 
and thoſe which contain pious emotions---lke- 
wiſe texts of morality and doQrine, I ſhall pro- 
ceed in my next Lecture to give you ſome par- 
ticular rules for each kind of ſermons, 
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Of TxxrS of MTIAACLES and His rok x. 


BEGIN this Lecture with Texts of Miracles 

1 and Hiſtory : theſe two kinds of texts are 
nearly the ſame thing, and nearly the ſame 
rules are to be obſerved for both, becauſe all 
the Miracles are Hiſtories. There is a great 
deal of judgment requiſite in treating them. 

I. The firſt rule that ought to be obſerved 
in theſe texts is this---to explain them all entire 
as much as poſſible, and to go on apace with 
them ; theſe texts do nat appear well, except 

they are collected together: they ſhould not 
therefore be divided, unleſs you have ſome par- 
ticular views in them. 

II. Rule, In theſe texts you ſhould confine 
yourſelyes to things, and not to words: I do 
not mean that you ſhould never ſtop upon 
words, for if they are difficult, or if they are 
alluſions to cuſtoms of the Jews, or any other 
people, it is right to explain them. But there is na 
occafion to dwell much upon terms, becauſe the 

narrative 
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narrative of Hiſtories is very ſimple. It would 
therefore be loſing time to dwell much upon 
them. 


III. Rule. Since it is not proper to dwell 


upon terms, theſe texts rather require reflections 
than explanations: Hiſtories are commonly 
pretty clear, and ſerve only as materials for 
reflections. | F 

IV. Rule. To know on what your re- 
flections ought to turn, you ſhould attend to the 
circumſtances of the Hiſtory you are to treat, 
and carefully diſtinguſh the acceflory from the 


principal, in order to dwell always upon eſ- 


ſentials. 
If, for inſtance, you were to explain the 


beginning of the vilith chapter of St. Mar- 


THE, you ſhould not ſtop upon thoſe words 
Apen he was come down from the mountain,” 
becauſe that is not at all eſſential. You will 
doubtleſs perceive that I make this reflection, 
becauſe it is a fault intowhich many writers fall. 

V. Rule. With reſpect to the uſes that ſhould 
be drawn from theſe texts---they ought to be 


ſometimes doctrinal, and ſometimes moral, 


But particularly when they are texts of Mira- 


cles, you ſhould never forget to draw ſome 
uſes from them, to confirm the Chriſtian re- 


ligion. 
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Of Trxrs of Allegories and Parables. 


Deſign here to ſpeak of Allegories—fimih- 
1 tudes - and every thing that may be called 
a compariſon---type---parable, &c. Theſe texts 
ought to be treated very judiciouſly; and they 
are uſually the rock on which thoſe preachers 
ſplit, who have not good ſenfe. 

I. It is not with zheſe texts as with hiſtories, 
which are clear, for thefe texts want to be 
explained. It 1s often proper to ſtop at words 
---but however, you fhould not dwell long 
upon them. With reſpect to ſimilitudes, it is 
not neceffary to ſay from whence they are 
taken. But ſince in theſe ſimilitudes there are 
fome alluſions taken from foreign cuſtoms, it is 
right toexplain them. If, for inſtance, you were 
to explain the parable of the virgins---1t would be 
proper to obſerve, that it was an ancient cuſtom 
for the young people to go forth before the 
bridegroom, about midnight, with lamps, &c. 

II. It is proper to contine yourſelves to the 
things ſignified, by coming immediately to 
the principal deſign of the parable or compari- 
ſon, and not to dwell long upon circumſtances 
which ſerve merely for ornament. There is in 
all parables or ſimilitudes a certain point of 
view, to which you ought to confine yourſelves, 
and paſs over what ſerves only as it were for 

| 5 | oxnament, 
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7 


ornament. This may be explained by the com- 
pariſon of a picture, in the border of which 


many things may be placed; but in order to 


judge of its beauty, you muſt confine your 
attention to the principal object. For example, 
in the Parable of the prodigal ſon, there is a 
paſſage, in which it is ſaid, that when the eldeſt 
{on approached the houſe, and heard dancing, 
he was offended, &c. This is not the place 
for enquiring what thoſe dances ſignified, and 
why he was offended at them. That is a cir- 
cumitance which you ought not to {top at. 

III. You ought never to preſs theſe kinds of 
texts too far: notwithſtanding ſome preach- 
ers know not how to give over, when once 
they get hold of a type. They are fond of ap- 
plying to Jeſus Chriſt, even the leaſt ornaments 
of the Jewiſh prieſts in their ſacrifices : when 
they meet with a paſlage where Chriſt is called 
Bread, they will begin with telling vou how 
bread is made. The grain (ſay they) is put 
mio a mill, then the meal is kneaded in the trough, 


afterwards the dough is baked in the oven, Sc. 


4 hus (ſay they) was Jeſus Chrift bruiſed, he 
was kneaded with ajfiieiions ; whereas without 


ſtopping thus to ſubtilize upon it, they ſhould 


{ay that Jeſus Chriſt is called bread, becauſe he 
nouriſhes our ſouls, juſt as much as bread 
nouriſhes our bodies: it is the ſame with re- 
ſpect to manna. All the Allegones that are 
made upon this ſubject are mere conceits of 
wit, from which the people reap no edification. 
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SEC 1 M 
Of Tzxrs of PROPHECLES. 


HAVE three maxims to offer you upon 

theſe kinds of Texts. 

I. You muſt not put in the rank of Prophecies 
any thing but what is really a Prophecy. There 
are ſome authors that turn all the Old Teſta- 
ment into Prophecies: you muſt rank in the 
number of Prophecies, only thoſe paſſages 
which are ſo ranked by the Holy Spirit, and 
cited in the New Teſtament; or Which ſo 
evidently relate to Jeſus Chriſt, that one Cannot 
avoid acknowledging them as Pro phecies. 

II. You ought to- eſtabliſh 2 ſenſe of 4 
Prophecy before you ſhew the accompliſh- 
ment of it. I remark this, becauſe theſe Kinds 
of texts are almoſt always expreſſed in figura- 
tive and obſcure terms. In Hyiftorical Texts al- 
moſt all the verſions agree with each other ; 
but with reſpe& to Prophecies. it is quite other- 
wiſe, Hence you ſhould conclude that there 
is ſomething obſcure, and conſequently that 
the knowledge of lauguage is neceflary, But 
when the ſenſe is clear, you ſhould immedi- | 
ately proceed to the accompliſhment. 

III. You ought to ſhew the accompliſhment 
of a Prophecy fo clearly and viſibly, that yout 


audience cannot doubt but it has been accom- 
pliſhed. 


When 
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When you treat theſe Texts, you ought to 
draw two kinds of uſes from them. 

1. For combating the Jews, For inſtance, 
it would be very proper to eflabliſh againſt them 
that of Iſaiah, Chap. vii. But fince zheſe are 
things which the people by no means under- 
ſtand, you muſt not dwell upon them. 

2. For combating ATHEisTs. You thould 


omit no opportunity of eſtabhthing the 7ruth of 


religion; and in my judgment there is no 
cleargr proof of the exiſtence of Gop, and the 
truth of chriſtianity, than Prophecy, but this 
ſubject anke be well handled. 


SE 0 x. IV. 


Of TexrTs containing EMOTIONS of PiETY. 


HOSE Texts which contain Emotions of 

Piety, ſuch as thoſe of the PsaLMs for 

the moſt part are, ought not to be treated en- 
tirely as others are. 

I. Vou ſhould not ſtop 
becauſe the language of N is a ſimple ſtile, 
and you muſt not reafon much upon it: how- 
ever, in Texts from the Or. Dp TESTAMENT, it 
is proper to have regard to terms, becauſe our 


verſions do not always tranflate the original 


well. 
II. You mould keep <loſe to the ſenſe of a 
Text, and to the principal emotions expreſſed 
3 | — 


long upon terms, 
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in it. For inſtance, you often find in a verſe 
ſeveral different expreſſions which ſignify the 
fame thing; you ſhould not take them ſeparately, 
but ſay, this points out in general ſuch a thing. 

III. In order to ſucced well in theſe texts, 
you muſt enter well into the pirit of the perſon 
who 1s fpeaking; put yourſelves in the fame 
place and circumſtances with him and attend to 
the emotions which occur to you. But this will 
avail you nothing, if you have not Piety your- 
ſelves, and have not actually experienced what 
devotion 18. 

IV. It ſhould be your principal endeavanr 
to make you audience enter into the Emotions 
you are recommending to them, and this re- 
gards the application. You ſhould manage fo, 
as to inſpire them with thoſe ſentiments even 
in the explication, | 
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Of TexTs of DocrRIXE and MoRALITY. 


SHALL not ſpend much time in ſpeaking 
to you about theſe texts. With reſpe& to 
Texts of Doctrine. PE 
I. You ought to chooſe your ſubjects well. 
II. When you have choſen them, your great 
ſtudy ſhould be clearneſs and fimphcity. I 
III. When you explain them, you muſt not 
intermix affecting - paſſages, and indulge the 
pathetic ; for when you inſtruct, you ſhould do 


it imply, 
od IV. 
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IV. You muſt diſcuſs your ſubjects as far as 
is neceſſary for elucidating the Text, or for the 
deſign you propoſe in it. Otherwiſe you will 
fall into common-place, wnle/s you are defirons 
of going to the bottom of your ſubject. 

With reſpe to Texts of Morality, they are 
in general the moft uſeful, and it is proper to 
explain them often to the people. You thonld 
alſo more be copious upon them: for Morality 
requires to be treated with greater extent than 
Doctrine. This is a ſubje& on which I ſhall 
proceed to ſpeak to you more particularly, 
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Of SERMONS which treat on fome particular 
ſubjects. 


HAVE hitherto ſpoken to you of homilies, 
or Sermons, in which the fcripture is ex- 
plained. | 

It is now my deſign to fpeak to you of 
another ſpecies of Sermons, properly called 
Sermons in the ancient church, in which the 
text they took ſerved only as a pretext for 
the ſubje& they intended to handle. I ſhall 
not dwell largely on this kind of Sermons, be- 
cauſe the generality of the rules which we 
have already given, may be applied here. 
In general you ought not to dwell long upon 
the Wy ut of the texts. You ſhould take 


their ſenſe for granted, and immediately com- 


municate the deſign you propoſe, If, however, 
thete 
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there ſhould be any thing that may throw light 
upon what you are going to advance, you may 
explain your Texts, but very briefly, and then 
proceed immediately to the deſign of it. 

The ſubjects which you treat in theſe Ser- 
mons are of two kinds—they are either of doc- 


trine, or of morality ; I ſhall proceed to ſpeak 
of them both. | 
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Of SERMONS en doctrinal Subjects. 
I. Rule. 


HEN you would treat upon ſome 
doctrine, you ought to chooſe 
the moſt important. Hence I very much ap- 
prove of preaching upon he truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion upon the Ręſurrection - upon the laſt Fudg 
ment, Cc. which are weighty ſubjects, and 
lead men to piety. I cannot therefore approve 
of inſiſting upon abſtract, and difficult ſubjects 
ſuch as the — nation. Sc. on which 
men may eaſily make an ill uſe of their 
curioſity. 3 

II. Rule. You ought to eſtabliſh well the 
doctrines you take in hand; you muſt eſtabliſh 
well their nature, give clear and juſt ideas of 
them, that the people may underſtand what 
you intend to teach them; but it is proper alſo 
to ſhew the neceſſity, or truth of them. Others 
there are whoſenature you muſt explain. Some- 
times you muſt explain both, I mean both the 
truth and nature of them. If for inſtauce, I 
| Wers 


. 
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were to preach upon the Refurrettion, I ſhould 
think it proper to eſtabliſh principally the truth 
of it, and to demonſtrate that there will ne- 
ceſſarily be a reſurrection. 

III. Rule. In order to eſtabliſh a Win 
well, you muſt uſe proofs that are clear and 
ſimple; and have no recourſe to far fetched 
ones. The moſt ſimple proofs are always the 
beſt, and you ſhould never pique yourſelves 
upon ſaying extraordinary things. 

IV. Rule. You ſhould make this difference 
between ſubjects of doctrine, and thoſe of mo- 
rality, namely, that on the former you ſhould 
be more conciſe than on the latter. For every 
man, poſſeſſed of a little good ſenſe and atten- 


tion, will ſoon F r the truth you mean 


to teach them. Nui breuner dicunt, docere 


poſſunt,”” ſays Cicero: but when the buſineſs is 
to touch the heart and move the paſſions, there 


15 need of more time. 


V. Rule. On ſubjeQs of doctrine you ſhould 


conſider whether there is no error to be re- 
you ſhould do it with 


futed. If there be, 
ſolidify. See what J have ſaid elſewhere on this 


point. 1 ſhall only caution you againſt falling 


into theſe two faults.—1ſt, That of refuting 
errors unknown to the people.—and 2dly, That 


of diſputing without ceaſing and without ne- 


ceſſity, to which the German preachers are 
particularly addicted. 

VI. The fixth Rule, which is the principal, 
is this, —that you muſt always treat doctrines 


with a view to their end.—I mean, that you 


H muſt 
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muſt always refer them to the practice of piety 


and holineſs. 


e 


of SER MONS ON moral ſubje&ts. 5 


T SHALL be a little more copious onthis ſpe- 
cies of Sermons, becauſe they are more * 


important. 


I. Rule. In texts of Morality, as in thoſe. 
of Doctrine, you ought to chooſe your ſubjects 
well: I will not here direct you what you 
ſhould have regard to. I have. already told 
you that there is a general utility, and a pra- 
ticular one, and that you muſt conſult the 


neceſſities of your flock. 


II. Rule. You muſt give a juſt idea of the 
virtue or vice, on which you intend to ſpeak. 
Thus when you treat of any virtue, you muſt 


lam aware that ſome will be apt to take offence at the 
ſtreſs which our author lays on this ſpecies of Sermons, and the 


preference he gives them above others 


Thoſe preachers who inſiſt on moral duties, are frequently cen- 


ſured in theſe days as legal preachers. 


To ſuch as are diſpoſed to deny the propriety, or neceſſity of 
Preaching up moral duties, | would recommend the peruſal of a 
few pages in an Author, who is rigidly orthodox, and ſtrenuous 
for the grand doctrines of the Chriſtian faith, and the articles of 


oureſtabliſhed church. See Dr. ErwarDs's Preacher, p. 


This learned author warmly recommends Archbiſhop T1LLOT- 
50N as a moſt eminent preacher on moral ſubjects, though he has 
cenſured him ſeverely enough on other accounts. Yet, after all, 
J cannot but expreſs my earneſt wiſhes that every preacher in 
our churches would duly remember the excellence of Chriſtian 


4—66. 


morality abore pagan virtue, leſt his Sermons ſhould degene- 


rate into mere moral harangues; and TuLLY's Offices and 
SexECA's Epi/tles ſhould ſerve him (as Dr. BowarDs complaims 


ſhew 


they have ſerved many) inſtead of the Bible. 
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ſhew clearly and exactly what are its charac- 
ters, and how far it ſhould be extended. It is 
the ſame with vices. You, fee clearly that in 
morality you muſt be a little extenſiye. Gene- 
ral deſcriptions will ſerve no purpoſe. When, 
for example, you are ſpeaking of Avarice, you, 
muſt do it in ſuch a manner that all avaricious, 
people may diſcover themſelves i in what you 
are ſaying. All that are avaricious are not ſo. 
in the ſame manner. There are ſome who. 
have only too parſimonious a diſ poſition, others, 
heap up riches in order to keep them, others 
in order to fatisfy their luxury, or their 
luſts. You muſt ; therefore nen in ſuch... 
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a manner, that one avaricious perfon may not ff 
throw off the fault from himſelf to another: 4 | "1 q 
you muſt be judicious, and never carry any, 1 
point to extravagance. We are very apt to 1 
fall into this fault. Are you ſpeaking of any. | N [| 
duty? Never require from men more: than Sl 
God hath required from them ; for if you exact, 2 1 
any thing more from them, your hearers Will 2&8 | 
immediately riſe againſt you. With reſpect to 15 [| 
vices too, you ſhould avoid the maxims of an 4 
extravagant and too ſevere morality ; let judg- 1 
ment and a ſpirit of mildneſs always be your 19 
guides. 1 i 
III. Rule. When you have given the idea 1 
of the virtue or vice, which you intend {peak- {09 | 
ing upon, you mult propoſe the motives that 1 
ought to engage men to practiſe the virtue, 14 ſ 
or to ſhun the vice. The mere view of virtue 1 8 | 
ſhould prevail with us to follow it; but as men Wi 
are not ſufficiently ſenſible to it, God ſhews us, N 
— 14 
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by his own conduct, that we ought to employ 
motives t lead them to it. But in order to 
know thoſe which are capable of making the 
ſtröngeſt impreſſton, it is neceflary to know 
the human heart well. To know what motives 
are fitteft for the purpoſe, yon muſt make 
ſerious refleions upon yourſelves, and you 
maſt have experienced the force of thoſe mo- 
tives the goſpel propoſes. When you produce 
any motives, you ſhould always choofe the 
moſt powerful—thoſe which are pointed out in 
the gofpel®; ſuch are thoſe which are derived 
from our. Duty, from our Interęſi, &c. but of 
this-we ſhall fpeik in the application. 

IV. Rule. You muſt give anfwers to the 
reaſons of finners. For this purpoſe you muſt | 
endeavour to penetrate into their reaſons, and 
find out by what pretences ſinners would fain 
excuſe themſelves from their duty, and diſ- 
cover what it 15 that retains them in their cor- 
ruption. For itt proportion as you argue againſt 
a fintier, he argues immediately againſt you, 
and makes tacit objections, which you ſhould 
endeavour to remove. But to know what 
thoſe objections of ſinners are, you muſt draw 
the knowledge of them from yourſelves ; for 
all the books in the world will ferve to little, 
if any, purpoſe in this reſpect. You muſt alſo 
lay open certain falſe motives, which men uſe 

* Theſe reflections are ſufficient to ſhew, that our Author 
thoroughly underſtood the difference of the goſpel from pagan 
morality; and did not with a young divine ſhould harangue his 
hearers in the ſame manner as a moral philoſopher of Greece or 


Rome was uſed to do. | : 
2 1 
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in order to exculpate themſelves. A man 
ſhall have committed a crime, he will be- 
lieve that provided he has, for inſtance, wept, 
prayed, and given alms, there is nothing fur- 
ther required of him, though perhaps he may 
have done all through falſe motives. 


V. Rule. When you think you have con- 


vinced your hearers by the four methods I have 
mentioned, you mult then ſhew them the 
means they ought to uſe for forming them- 
ſelves to the practice of religious duties. It is 
very important to point out thoſe means, as you 
may have experienced them. A man very 
often is ſenſible enough that he ought to re- 
nounce ſome bad habit, which he has con- 
tracted; but he feels himſelf weak, and knows 
not by what means he ſhould retrieve himſelf. 
You ſhould ſuppoſe that ſinners have theſe 
ſame ſentiments. It is therefore requiſite that 
a miniſter ſhould aſſiſt them upon theſe oc- 
caſions. He ſhould render piety eaſy, and 
he will always ſucceed in it, provided he fol- 
lows the true ſpirit of the goſpel. He muſt 
ſhew them, that in the beginnings of refor- 
mation Gop is contented with our good inten- 
tions and weak endeayours, provided they are 
ſincere. 

VI. Rule. You muſt propoſe and reſolve 
ſome caſcs of conſcience. This is an excellent 
means of touching your hearers; this makes 
their conſcience tender ; and when a man has a 
tender conſcience, you may do every thing you 
with with him. This point 1s greatly neglect- 
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ed, and it is evidently wrong to do ſo. Theſe 
. Caſes of conſcience are more efficacious than 
cenſures. If, for inſtance, I were ſpeaking to 
uſurers, and ſhould pats ſome direct cenſures 
upon them, and ſay to them“ Unhappy men! 
if you do not make reſtitution, you will never be 
faved; '&c.”! I ſhould: not; produce ſo great an 
effect, as if, after having endeavoured to 
awaken their attention, I ſhould ſay, You aſk 
me heiber a man, who does ſuch or ſuch 
a thing, is in a flate of alvation, and what he 
_ ought to do in the fituation he is in? I anſwer 
& Such and ſuch a thing, &c It is certain, 
that theſe indirect methods are oftentimes far 
more affecting. From all I have been faying 
you may obſerve in what manner you ſhould 
make the application of theſe Sermons. 

Sometimes 1t 1s proper to reſerve their uſes 
far the end, and ſometimes not. If you think 
you have touched your hearers, conclude. But 
if there remains any thing further to be ſaid in 
order to move them, make an application, 
| You will not be able to treat ſubjects of morali- 
ty. well, without entering into particulars ; be 
careful however of entering into an inſipid 
detail, unbecoming the pulpit; that would 
occaſion diſgult among your hearers. 
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205 Of Occaſional SERMONS. 


A MONGST the ſecond ſpecies of Ser- 
mons I rank occaſional Sermons. In 
theſe Sermons, which are made upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, as upon Faſt-days—Sacra- 
ment-days—Preparation-days, &c. it is pro- 
per to follow nearly thoſe rules which I have 
been giving you. 

I. You ſhould keep almoſt ſolely to the 
buſineſs of the day, and not to the text, unleſs 
that perfectly agrees with the occaſion of your 
meeting. If the text abſolutely relates to it, you 
may then keep to it: as, for inſtance, if upon 
a Sacrament-day I were to preach upon theſe 
words, Let a man examine himſelf, and ſo let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of that cup,” 1 Cor. 
xi. 28. I might with propriety explain them. 

II. As you muſt ſuppoſe that the people 
are on theſe occaſions inclined to devotion, 
you had better omit every thing that is of too 
didactic a nature, and confine yourſelves to 
application and exhortation. You ſhould take 

advantage of the diſpoſitions which circum- 
| ſtances , ag raiſed in the minds of your audi— 
ence. You ſhould inflame their zeal and de- 
votion, aſſiſt them in forming good reſolutions 
for the future, and encourage them to exe- 
cute them. 
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III. Vou muſt be very careful not to give 
your people any falſe ideas, that may lead 
them to confine their devotion to the holy-days 
you are upon. They are naturally inclined to 
finiſh their devotion with the day you are 
celebrating. But if the people have been 
affected, you mult return to your charge in the 
ſequel, and manage fo, that their piety, inſtead 
of being weakened, may gain few ſtrength 
and go on perpetually increaſing. "TRIM 


I. EC- 


F204 5} 


ROD: 
Of the PARTS of, a DISCOURSE. 


Of the EXORDIUM. 


TT now remains that I ſpeak to you of the 
Parts of a Diſcourſe: and to begin with 
the Exordium, the firſt enquiry is, Whether it 
be always neceſſary to make an Exordium. I am 
not willing to decide upon this ſubject ; it is 
ſometimes proper to make one; but after all, 
its uſe 1s very trifling. You ſhould not dwell 
long upon it, becauſe the leaſt eſſential Part. 
Exordium pland artem fatetur, nos autem om- 
nia revocamus ad nature puros, & limpidiſſimos 
Jontes, GAUSSEN, page 276. ERAsMUs was 
nearly of the ſame opinion, at leaſt he inveighs 
bitterly againſt long and far- fetched Exordiums, 
page 214. He gives this reaſon for it that 
the things, which a preacher has to ſay, are of 
themſelves ſufficiently important to raiſe the 
attention of the audience. 
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The generality, however, of modern preach- 
ers are quite of another mind. Amongſt others 
Mr. CLAvuDE takes abundance of pains to ſhew 


the neceſſity of it, in which, however, he is 


miſtaken. There are notwithſtanding: ſome 
occaſions on which an Exordium 1s neceflary : 

1. When you preach upon extraordinary days. 

2. When you preach in a ſtrange church. 
Excepting theſe, you need not be at the trouble 
of making one; the time that is ſpent upon an 
Exordium, is ſo much time loſt both to the 
preacher and the people. When, however, you 
are deſirous of making one, I think you ought 
to obſerve the following rules: 

1. You ſhould never begin the compoſition 
of your Diſcourſe with the Exordium, you 
ought rather to finiſh with it. This is what 
Cictro-did; and this was his reafon for it 
that in compoſing a Diſcourſe many thoughts 
occur, which may be uſed for an Exordinm. 

II. If whilſt you are meditating any thought 
proper for an exordium preſents itſelf, ſeize it; 
but if no ſuch occurs to you, never Teck after 
one; for if you ſhould labour for it, you will not 
ſucceed. One proof that Exordiums are very 
uſeleſs is this—that you are obliged to rack 

your brains to find chem out. Nam quod nttturale 
, ſponte fluit. 
III. An Exordium ſhould be ſhort *; you 
muſt therefore never take it from things 

Several of our beſt divines entirely agree with our author 
on this point, „If an introduction be neceſſary, it ſhould 
always be ſhort, pertinent, and leading as ſoon as may be to 


the main ſubject of the diſcourſe.” HozT' $ | Charge, p- 10, i 
f that 
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that require elucidations and diſcuſſions; if you 
take one from an hiſtory, you muſt ſuppoſe 
your hearers know it, and content yourſelves 
with refreſhing their memory, and then ap- 
ply it to your purpoſe, 

IV. An Exordium ſhould not be pomp— 
ous, or contain any thing too far-fetched. I 
blame in that place a certain eloquence, which 
may come in very well elſewhere. It ought 
to be very diſpaſſionate, and but little ſtudied. 
Exordium gravitatis plurimum habere debet ; 
1 7 eftroitatis, concinnitudinis minimum. 

CICERO. 

V. You muſt not, without great neceſſity, 
take your Exordiums from too common com- 
pariſons and trite reflections. 

VI. Laſtly, Lou may begin your Diſcourſe 
with mentioning the deſign you propoſe, or 
with the diviſion of your ſubject; as does the 
author of the Sermon on frequent Communion. 
Or elle, if you are not willing to begin your 
diſcourſe ſo abruptly, you may make uſe of 
ſome ſentence of ſcripture. You may alſo take 
for the ſubject of your Exordium the circum- 
ſtances that preſent themſelves, as St. PAUL 
in the xvlith Chapter of the Acts. He begins his 
Diſcourſe by telling the Athenians, that as he 
was paſling along their ſtreets he found an 
altar with this inſcription— TO THE UNKNOWN 
Gop;” and from thence takes occaſion to tell 
them, who avas the true God, &c. You may 
likewiſe take your Exordium from the tranſition 
and connexion, You ſhould particularly 0 

this, 
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this, when you are to explain any continued : 


ſubject: ſometimes you may take it from the 
importance of the ſubje&, or from its uſeful- 
- nels or its difficulties, &c. The occaſions on 
which you may omit Exordiums are theſe : 
1. When you are explaining continued ſub- 
jects, and are in your own church. | 
2. When you find nothing proper for: them. 
3- When you have a very. copious ſubject ; 
for then you ought to manage well the at- 
| tention of your audience. I do not, however, 
mean, that you ſhould always begin your Diſ- 
courſe drily. 


E 
0 the Cox xkxIOx. 


IHE Connexion is not always neceſſary, 
and, unleſs it occurs of itſelf, it is not 
proper to make one. When, for inſtance, you 
preach upon any detached ſentence that has a 
complete ſenſe, you ought not to make one, 
* no more than in movements of piety, in 
texts taken from the Proverbs, and near the 
end of all the Epiſtles. It is proper, however, 
to make Connexions on ſome occaſions. 
I. When' they elucidate the text, and refer 
to ſomething preceding it, as in Rom. viii. 1. 
II. When you preach in a continued manner; 
but they muft be ſhort. Nothing is ſo tire- 
ſome as thoſe long Connexions which recur to 


the 
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the beginning of a chapter, and even of an 
epiſtle. 


8 HI. 
Of the DIVISION. 


TT is above all things proper to make Mr. 

CLAvuDE's diſtinction, which is, that there 
is a difference betwixt the Diviſion. of a diſcourſe 
and that of a fext. When you find that in a 
text no natural Divifion occurs, it is uſeleſs 
to make one of it. There are, for inſtance, 
ſome ſentences, which cannot well be divided; 
in that caſe it 1s ſufficient to reduce them into 
propoſitions, and divide the diſcourſe without 
dividing the text. 

Now to judge when it is proper to divide 
a text, and when it is not ſo, it depends great- 
ly upon the judgment and good ſenſe of a 
preacher. 

In general, it may be obſerved, that when 
you propoſe to inſtruct your hearers, and to 
give the explanation of the ſubject, it is proper 
to point out the order you intend to follow, to 
atliſt the attention and memory of your hear- 
ers; but this is not ſo neceffary, when you 
propoſe only to exhort the people. The athers 
made but few Diviſions; and hence it has 
always been remarked, that they are wanting 
in order. There are ſome texts which there 
is no occaſion to divide; becauſe every thing 

in 
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in them is placed in a natural order, it is ſuffi- 
cient to follow it. For example, in a hiſtory 
that is clear, there is no occaſion for Diviſion. 
For as the Diviſion is a means of making the 
people follow a preacher better in his ſenti- 
ments, that means is uſeleſs in a hiſtory, be- 
cauſe things regularly ſucceed each other. 
There is nothing ſo eaſy as to follow a preacher 
{ſtep by ſtep in every thing he advances, upon 
each part of a hiſtory. But there are likewiſe 
many ſubjects that muſt be divided. As there 
are ſeveral kinds of texts, there are alto ſeveral 
kinds of Diviſions, according to the different texts 
that may be treated. Of cach kind of theſe texts 
we have already ſpoken; and therefore what we 
have ſaid before, may ſupply what we omit 
here; and I ſhall content myſelf only with ſaying 
ſomething en paſſant. There are, for inſtance, 
ſome textes which contain a /iteral ſenſe and a 
myſtical one; the Diviſion of them is entirely 
made: upon texts of Prophecies you ſhould firſt 
explain them, and then thew their accompliſh- 
ment. On texts of Parables, you ſhould begin 
with explaining briefly the thing from whence 
the compariſon 1s drawn, and atter that keep 
cloſe to the thing ſignified. On texts, which 
are expreſſed in obſcure and figurative terms, you 
ſhould firſt clear up the obſcure parts of them, 
and then proceed to the eſſential point. In texts 
where perpetual alluſion is made to ſome thing, or 
ame fact, as for inſtance, in the vith of St. Jonx, 
where there is an alluſion to manna, you ſhould 


give in a few words the hiſtory of manna, and 
then ? 
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then proceed to the application, and that ſhould 
be the principal part of your diſcourſe: there are 
likewiſe ſome texts which contain two ſenſes — 
the one true, and the other falſe. The falſe 
ſenſe is oftentimes the moſt common, and the 
molt univerſally received. On the contrary, 
the true ſenſe is the leaſt known. In theſe 
caſes you ſhould firſt reject the ordinary and 
common ſenſe, and then eſtabliſh well the 
rrue one. | 
There are many preachers who divide ſome 
texts in ſeveraldifferent views. See Mr. CLAvDe, 
page 168. This may be done provided the 
text may, and ought to be underſtood in all 
thoſe different views. Otherwile it is not pro- 
per to do it, unleſs it be in the application; for 
mug it is allowed, becauſe we have more liber- 
For example, in Pſalm xxiii. where Davin 
2 that ** Gop prepareth a table before him,“ it 
would be proper firſt to explain that text 7911 
ly, and with reſpect to Davip; but in the 
application, you might apply it differently. In 
ſhort, where no order is abſolutely diſcovered in 
texts, it 15 proper to reduce them into propoſi- 
tions. | 
Obſerve here, 1n general, how the different 
texts that occur may be divided. In ſermons, 
where you are to treat any particular 1: ubjeck, 
the Diviſion ought to be regulated according 
to the end you propoſe. It is not neceſſary for 
us to dwell upon this point, aſter what has 
been ſaid upon it before. But in order to 
ſucceed well in theſe Diviſions there are 
{ome 
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ſome rules which ought to be obſerved, and 
I will point them out to you. 

I. Rule. You muſt conceive aright the par- 
ticular end of a text, which properly conſti- 
tutes the eſſential part of it; leſt you ſhould 
make that a part, which does not belong to 
the true end. This rule is tranſgreſſed by 
thoſe preachers who attach themſelves to 
terms, and are fond of ſpeaking upon every 
word. For example, when it is ſaid in the 
Acrs, that ** through many tribulations we muſt 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” he that could 
make a point of treating pon the kingdom of 
heaven would greatly err. For, in that paſſage, 
the proper buſineſs is only to treat of Aſlictians; 
and it is not right to treat of other things on 
account of that text. 5 

II. Rule. You ſhould make your Diviſion 
in ſuch a manner that the firſt part may ſerve _ 
as a foundation for the ſecond, and precede it 
or dine nature, ſo that you may not be obliged 
either to repeat or anticipate. This will in- 
fallibly be the caſe, when you do net make your 
diviſion as you ought, and do not form your- 
{elf a coherent regular plan : for either you 
will ſay in the firſt part ſome things that belong 
to the ſecond; or, on the other hand, you 
will repeat in the ſecond ſomething which 
you had already advanced in the firſt. This 
will not be the caſe, when you make your 
Diviſion in the manner I have mentioned ; 
every thing will be introduced in its proper 
place, and the whole be in right order. It 

mult, 
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muſt, however, be obſerved, that there are 
ſome texts which cannot well be divided, and 
vou will be obliged to uſe ſome fepetitions 
upon them. It would be eaſy to point out 
ſeveral examples. This is obſervable more 
particularly in texts, where a ſecond member 
is the conſequence of the firſt, as Coloſſ. iii. 
I, &C. 

III. Rule. In dividing, you ſhould avoid 


making too many parts . You may ſome- 


times make three, or four, and at the moſt, 


five, but never more. That would load a diſ- 
courſe too much, and render it obſcure. This 
fault is obſervable in ſome of Mr. CLAupz's 
Analyſes: they are too much loaded. Add to 
this, that there 1s no text that may not be re- 
duced into a ſmaller number of propoſitions, 
IV. Laſtly. Of all the parts of a diſcourſe 
there 1s none that requires ſo much clearneſs, 
brevity, and fimplicity, as this, becauſe the 
whole depends upon the Diviſion : if your 
hearers do not comprehend your Diviſion, they 
will never be able to follow you. You ſhould 
by no means imitate thoſe, who pique them- 
ſelves upon repeating the ſame Diviſion in ſeve- 


* I am aware, what objections have been warmly urged by 


ſome conſiderable writers on the ſubje& of eloquence, againſt . 
any formal expreſs Diviſions in a diſcourſe. See Chriftian Elo- 


quence in Theory and Practice, chap. vi. yet I am till diſpoſed to 
think, that two or three Diviſions may commonly be admitted 
and often found uſeful, both to fix the attention, and aſſiſt the 
memory of our hearers ; I am ſupported in this opinion by the 
general practice of our beſt preachers, and by the particular 
_ obſervations of the excellent Archbiſhop Hor on this ſubject. 


(See his Charge, p. 7.) 
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ral different manners, and even by a playing 
upon words: this embarraſſes the hearers, and 
is unbecoming the gravity of the pulpit : under 
this head of Diviſion I ſhall proceed to fay 
ſomething upon ſubdiviſions, 


1 


Of SUBDIVISIONS. 


UBDIVISIONS are fometimes vefy uſe- 
ful and neceſſary, eſpecially when any ſub- 
ject is explained. For example, if I were to 
preach upon the NReſurrection, J thould ſay, I will 
ſhew, iſt the truth, and 2dly the nature of 
it. Upon the firſt part I ſhould make a Sub- 
diviſion, and fay, there are three or four proofs 
which eſtabliſh this truth. And this would be 
requiſite, in order to treat this ſubje& well. 
With reſpect to thoſe things which divide of 
themſelves, it is proper to ſhew their kinds, 
their degrees, &c. If, for example, I intended 
to treat of a vice or virtue, as of charity, I 
might ſay in general, that it requires us to love 
our neighbour; I ſhould add, that it has 
ſeveral degrees. I ſhould begin with the loweſt 
degree, which is, 11t, The loving of thoſe who 
love us. The 2d, is the loving of thofe who do 
not love us. The zd, and the higheſt is—the. 
loving of thoſe who uſe us ill and retiſt the truth. 
It is uſeful to enter into this exact account. It 
muſt, however, be remarked in general, that it 
it is not proper to make too many Subdivi- 


fans, 
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 fions*, becauſe the hearers cannot follow the 


preacher. Some pretend, by making many 
of them to clear the ſubje&; and it happens 
quit otherwiſe, that they obſcure it, and re- 
duce it, as it were, to powder. 

I would here diſtinguiſh between what a 
preacher ſhould do for himſelf and his own 
private uſe, and what he ſhould do in his 
public ſermons. In private he may form to 
himſelf an order and method for Diviſion and 
Subdiviſions, but he ſhould not difplay them 
openly : caput artis eft celare artem : hence 
therefore you ſee that it is allowable to ſubdi- 
vide a part of your diſcourſe, but not to ſub- 
divide a member of that part, much leſs the 
articles of that member. 


. 
Of the Discuss fo N. 


HIS is the longeſt part of the diſcourſe, 

but that, however, on which I ſhall be 

the leaſt copious ; becauſe I have already ſpoken 
{ſufficiently about it all along, when I ſhewed 
you the manner of treating the different kinds 
of texts. I ſhall only add this one caution 
—when you have once divided your text 


* Too many Subdiviſions are to be found in many of Arch- 
biſhop T1LLoTsoN's Sermons, and they have been juſtly cen- 
ſured for this fault, which was extremely prevalent in the 
preachers before his time. | 
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in few words, you muſt come immediately to 
the grand buſineſs of it, and not leave your 
hearers, as ſome do, a a long time in ſuſpence 
about the manner of executing your deſign. 
To make preliminary remarks that are like 
ſecond exordiums upon the firſt part, is a very 
bad cuſtom: you give your hearers pleaſure 
when you treat them well, and do not take * 
their time unprofitably. 


. V. 
Of the A TLICATION. 


T remains for me to ſpeak to you of the 

Application, which is the laſt part of a 
diſcourſe, and, without contradiction, hs moſt 
important and the moſt difficult. The Ap- 
plication is, if I may be allowed the exprefſion, 
the preacher's rock : very few there are who 
ſucceed in it; and a good Application may be 
conſidered as a chef 1 It is not with 
this part as with the explication; many acquit 
themſelves tolerably well in the. explication, 
who miſcarry in the Application. The reaſon 
of this is obvious. You may, by the aſſiſtance 
of ſome good author, ſay what is proper for 
the explication of your text; but when you 
are to come to the Application, nothing but 
genius and piety can render you ſucceſsful. 
It is then the heart alone muſt act: hence we 


find that this part of a diſcourſe is, not only 
2 much 
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much neglected, but alſo that many have no- 
thing better than a falſe idea of the Application. 
The generality make the explication the whole 
of a diſcourſe. We find, upon this ſubject, a 
ſurprizing thing in Mr. CLaups. He ſpends 
near 40 pages of his treatiſe upon the expli- 
cation, whilſt he beſtows only three or four 
upon the application ; though that 1s the 


molt important part, and requires the greateſt 
exactneſs. 


I therefore intend to give you ſome rules, 
that ſhould be obſerved for your ſucceding in 
the Application; and Iſhall ſpeak of this part of 


a diſcourſe—firſt in general—and then in par- 
ticular. 


8 E CT. VII. 
Of the APPLICATION 71 general. 


SHALL firſt make two general obſerva- 
t1011S, | 
I. There ſhould be a proper diſtinction made 
between an Application and an Epilogue. Theſe 
two methods of concluding a diſcourſe ſhould 
not be confounded, and there is a great differ- 
ence betwixt them. An Epilogue is properly 
nothing but a recapitulation of what you had 
ſaid before, and a concluſion wherein you 
replace before the hearers what they. had heard ; 
in Greek *'Avaxe@aaaiwoi;; in this manner CICERO 
finiſhe his orations. But in Applications you 
13 make 
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make ſome particular reflections on what you 
have ſaid, that may be proper to affect your 
hearers, and may ſpire them with the ſenti- 
ments you wiſh. Applications are uſually more 
copious than epilogues, or ſimple concluſions, 
But the grand point is to know, when you 
ought to uſe the one, or the other of theſe 
methods of concluding a diſcourſe. 

When you have explained, and at the ſame 
time applied your ſubjects in the body of your 
diſcourſe, there is no occaſion to make an Ap— 
plication : it is ſufficient to conclude with a 
clear and accurate epilogue. On the other hand, 
you ought to make Applications, and draw 
forth uſes on two principal occaſions. 

1{t, When the ſubject you have treated is a 
doctrinal ſubject; and for this reaſon, becauſe 
it is not ſufiicient merely to inſtruct, without 
adding the uſe and practical tendency of it. 

2dly, When you have treated any ſubject of 
morality ; for then you ought to apply what 
you have ſaid ® to different forts of perſons, 
according as place, time, and other circum- 
ſtances may require. You ſhould either com- 
ſort or cenſure—or combat vices, according 
to the neceſſity of your flock. 


„Care muſt be taken, that the Application be uſeful and 
proper ; that it make the hearers apprehend, ſome of their fins 
and defects, and fee how to perform their duty; that it 
awaken them to it, and direct them in it: and therefore the moſt 
common fins, ſuch as men's neglecting their duty to Gop, in the 
ſeveral branches of it; their ſetting their hearts inordinately 
upon the world; their lying in diſcourſe, but chiefly in Sargain- 
ing ; their evil ſpeaking, and their hatred and malice, ought to 
be very often brought in. BuRNET, IT 

, 
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II. You ought in the ſecond place to ex- 
amine, with reſpe& to Applications in general, 
that common enquiry, ** JYhether it be aſkways 
neceſſary to make Applications? What I have 
been ſaying ſhews that it is not always neceſ- 
ſary. An epilogue is ſufficient ; 

1ſt, When you have made a continual Ap— 
plication in your diſcourſe ; 

2dly, When you have interwoven the uſes 
in the body of the diſcourſe; excepting theſe 
two caſes, you ſhould always make an Ap- 
plication. 

There is yet another enquiry—** Y/hether it 
be more ſeaſonable to inſert the uſes in the body of a 
«diſcourſe, or to leave them for the end? 

In order to reſolve this queſtion, it 1s ne- 
_ ceflary to diſtinguiſh well between general re- 
flections and particular ones. Particular re- 
flections are thoſe, which ariſe from ſome par- 
ticular circumſtances of the ſubject you are 
treating; and general reflections are thoſe, which 
flow from the eſſence of the ſubject or matter 
you are upon. The firſt you ſhould inſert in 
the body of the diſcourſe, as you are explain- 
ing it; but as to general reflections, you ſhould 
leave them for the end. I do not mean by 
this—that you may not, when you find it ex- 
pedient, interweave the uſes. You ſhould al- 
ways preſerve a reaſonable liberty, and not tie 


yourſelves down to follow perpetually the ſame 
method. 
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Theſe are the remarks I had to offer to you 
upon the Application in general. I proceed 
now to give you ſome particular rules. 


FE CT. Vl 
Of the APPLICATION in particular. 


N order to ſucceed in Applications, there are 
two things which you ought to underſtand 
well. —1ſt, From whence you ſhould draw 
your Applications.—2dly, The end you ought 
to propoſe in them. | 

I. On the firſt of theſe articles I have two 
remarks to offer you. | 

1. The uſes ought to ariſe from the text 
and the ſubje& you are treating, in ſuch a 
manner, that your hearers may perceive that 
the reflections, you make, neceſſarily flow from 
the principles you have laid down. For ex- 
ample, in a text of doctrine, after you have 
eſtabliſhed the truth, it is your buſineſs in the 
Application, to draw from it ſome juſt conſe- 
quences, and to ſhew that the doctrine fur- 
niſhes motives to piety. You mult here be 
careful not to imitate thoſe, who ſcrupulouſly 
confine themſelves to the drawing uſes from 
all parts of a text; that would be a ridiculous 
exactneſs. Here may be applied the diſtinction 
J have made, that there is but a moment between 
general reflections and particular ones. 


2. In 
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2. In the uſes you draw, you muſt not tie 
yourſelves down fo, as to be under a neceſſity 
of ſaying nothing, that does not preciſely ariſe 
from the ſubject. You ſhould always preſerve 
a reaſonable liberty, eſpecially when you are 
preaching in your own, church. But TI 
would not recommend this to young ſtudents 
in divinity, or to miniſters that preach in a 
ſtrange church. We have in this reſpects the 
example of St. CHRyYsSosSTOM, who in his Ap- 
plications runs out into ſeveral ſubjects, to 
which his text does not lead him. You ſhould 
always have more regard to edification, than 
to any thing elſe; and what is good and neceſ- 
ſary is always ſeaſonable; and even thoſe uſes, 
that do not ſeem to flow naturally from the 
text, may ſhew the hearers the neceſlity of the 
exhortations you addreſs to them. | 

You ſhould by no means confine yourſelves 
always to draw the uſes dryly, in the ſame 
manner as thoſe preachers do, who have every 
where uſes of doctrine, of conſolation, of ex- 
hortation, &c. 

II. The ſecond article regards the end you 
ought to propoſe in your Applications. To 
know from whence you ſhould draw the uſes 
is not {ſufficient ; it is neceſſary to underſtand 
the end you ought to propoſe in the Applica- 
tion. Now this end is to move and affe& your 
bearers; and to inſpire them with thoſe ſenti- 
ments of piety—of the love of Gop—of charity, 
&c. which the ſubject you are treating ſhould 
naturally produce. But it 1s proper to — 

| | | this 
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this point a little minutely, on which there 
are two things which occur for our conſideration. 
Firſt, What is to be underſtood by affecting 
an audience. Secondly, The means of doing it. 

The firſt of theſe enquiries may appear at 
the firſt fight uſeleſs. But the generality of 
people have not very juſt ideas about it, and 
do not conceive rightly what it is to afet ; 
becauſe, perhaps, they have never themſelves 
been affected, as they ought. To Set your 
audience is to inſpire them with ſentiments of 
love for Gop and their neighbour, to lead them 
effectually to piety and holineſs, to reclaim them 
from fin, and wean them from the love of the 
world. 

But here you mult be careful you are not 
deceived. 

1. To fect does not conſiſt in exciting 
vain admiration, or gaining applauſes from 
your hearers. This, however, is the foible of 
ſome preachers; provided you admire what 
they ſay and praiſe them, they fancy they 
have produced much fruit, But they, who 
entertain theſe ſentiments, do not underſtand 
their buſineſs, and are animated only by a 
ſpirit of pride. Hence what is called %, 
wehemence, &c. is nothing but wind, and when 
you have gained all imaginable praiſe, it 
amounts to nothing, 

2. To excite ſome temporary emotions of 
grief, and even to draw forth tears, is not to 
affect: tears are not always ſure ſigns that the 


heart is affected; men ſometimes weep through 
Imitation 
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imitation—conſtitution—or ſome other princi- 
ples. Theſe emotions, if they are laſting, 
may indeed produce ſome happy conſequences, 
but, 1f they are only momentary, they are of 
no value. Obſerve what I have found in 
ERAs uus on this ſubject, page 480. Hos 
affeftus temporarios qui mox reſrigeſcunt, non captat 
ecclefiaſies. Non enim eft hiſtrio, aut patronus 
forenfis. Hiſtriont ſatis eſt, ſi ſtet actio, & auferat 
bopuli plauſum. Patrono ſufficit, fi tantiſper com- 
motum habeat judicem, minime ſolicito quid animi 
boſtea ſumat, ponat ve. At pius eccleſiaſtes illud 
ſpectat, ut tenaces aculeos relinquat animis audi- 
torum, & im eos velut in bonam terram bonum 
ſemen inſpergat, quod paulatim vim ſuam exerat, 
donec erumpat in fructum pietatis. | 

What then is it to ect? It is to ſpeak in ſuch 
a manner, that your hearers, being deeply im- 
preſſed with what you have] ſaid, may be led 
to reformation from ſin and a change of life, 
if they were wicked; or elſe, if they were good, 
may be confirmed and eſtabliſhed ſtill more in 
the cauſe of piety. You ſhould not therefore 
be attached to external marks—to applauſes— 
or even tears; they are almoſt always dubious, 
and cannot well be relied upon. When you 
oblerve a hearer in ſilence *, not utterin 
a word—but ſorrowful, dejected, thoughtful, 
and in this condition returning ſtrait home, 
and diſplaying in his conduct the fruits of 
preaching, you ought. to make more account 


e That ſermon tha: makes every one go away filent 
and grave, and haſt2ning to be alone, to meditate or pray over 
the matter of it in ſecret, has had its true effect.“ Burnet, 


of 
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of ſuch a man, than of one that pours forth 
a torrent of tears, and crowns the preacher 
with praiſe and applauſe. 

The ſecond thing that ſhould be conſidered 
concerning the end of the Application is— 
to know how you may afe& your audience: 
this proves a rock to the generality of preach- 
ers; this is the grand art—the principal end 
of preaching ; this is likewiſe the moſt arduous 
and important part of it. I muſt here read 
you a paſſage from Mr. Gavsstn, who 1s very 
bold, and ſays, in page 214. Nos zgiutur hoc 
nunc quarimus, quid illud tandem fit per quod 
affeeius adhibit4 oratione commoveretur ? uod 
profectò tantum eſt, & tam pracellens bonum, ut 
pe id poſſit, eum nos ad Deum, quantum quidem 

mini licet, proxime accedere arbitremur; ut ne quis 
miretur, fi cum tanta fit paſſm diſertorum multitudb, 
lam rart eloquentes appareant. 

In order to ect, you muſt recolle& what has 
been ſaid upon eloquence, which is, that you 
muſt ect by the things you ſpeak, and not 
merely by your manner of ſpeaking them. 

Some imagine that it is the beauty of the 
_ diſcourſe, others that it is the ſtile, the geſture, 
or the elevation of voice that affects. Theſe 
may have their uſe, but unleſs the things 
themſelves correſpond with them, they are 
nothing but air. 
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General RuLEs Jer afecimg. 


N. general, to ſay things that are eing. 
your diſcourſe muſt have theſe twoqualities: b 

I. it muſt be clear and ſolid, fo that the 
hearers may be convinced by it. It is requiſite 
that the conſequences you draw ſhould flow 
naturally from the principles you have laid 
down, and that the whole be conſiſtent with 
good ſenſe. For as men are reaſonable crea- 
tures, they will ſuffer themſelves to be won 
only by reaſon. 

Here, however, when I fay that the applica- 
ton ſhould be ſolid, I muſt ſubjoin tizis cau- 
tion, that you muſt not be too argumentative, 
nor didactic: that is not proper in the applica- 
tion. 

II. Beſides juſtneſs and ſolidity, your diſ- 
courſe muſt ona ſomething infinuating and 
affecting. This is a thing neceſſary in order 
to affect, and very difficult to expreis, On this 

ſubject 
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ſubje& Cicero ſays, Caput eft artis quod tamen 
tradi arte non poteſt. It is a certain je ne ſpar 
quoi, which it is far eafier to conceive than 
_ deſcribe; a certain nin which awakens in 
the heart certain emotions of meakneſs, fear, 
piety, &c. But it is in this that the difficulty 
conſiſts. It is therefore of importance, to exert 
all your efforts to acquire this talent. 

There are ſome means, that may be not 
unprofitably employed for this purpoſe; I 
will point out to you thoſe which appear the 
moſt proper. 


TECT..I 
Particular Ru1,ts for afefing. 


There are nine of them. 


T. Rule. HE firſt Rule J would recom- 
| mend to you for the affecting 
others, is to be yourſelves affected; and to 
feel in your own hearts the ſentiments you 
would transfule into others. Now to attain this 
ſtate, Mr. GAvusSEN ſays, you muſt follow na- 
ture and devotion, which are the two ſources 
to which you muſt have recourſe. Thoſe who 
are deſtitute of piety and zeal, however learned 
they are, will never ſucceed. & ws me flere, 
dolendum eft primum ffi tibi. It is here that 
commentaries are uſeleſs, and the heart muſt 
act. It is here we may apply what our mm 
| © 1AY'Sg 
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ſays, A good man, out of the good preaſure of 


the heart, br ingeth forth good things,” Matt. x11. 


2.6: ERASMUS lays the fame thing, page 481. 
Nihil potentius ad excitandos bonds afectus, quam 
prorum affeetuum fontem habere in peclore. You 
will never affect others, unleſs you have piety. 
It is that which inſpires the thoughts, emo- 
tions, and words that will not otherwiſe oc- 
cur; it 1s that which animares the voice—the 
geſture, and in a word, the whole action of 
the preacher. 

Mr. CL. auDe recommends in his Treatiſe 


ſeveral ſources of invention, but this 1s the 


grand and principle ſource. 


II. Rule. This being ſuppoſed, it follows 


that you muſt put yourſelves into a ſtate of 


piety. To give you. this rule is the more 


neceſſary, as we are not always in that diſ- 


poſition. If you aſk me the means that ſhould 
be employed for putting yourſelves into that 
ſtate, obſerve there are four that may greatly 
contribute to 1t. 

1. There is prayer. This is at all times 


uſeful and neceſſary, but eſpecially ſo on this 


occaſion. It gives an elevation, it detaches 
from the world, affects the heart, and inflames 
piety. See ERASMUS, page 486. Sub horam 
concionis ecclefiaſtes det ſe proſundè deprecationt, 
& ab eo poſtulet ſapientiam, linguam, & oration:s 


eveulum, qui linguds mfantum facit diſertas. In- 


credibile dictu quantum lucis, quanium vigois, 


quaniumque roboris atque alacritatis hinc Aerea? 


eccleſi ef te, 
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ecclefiaſte, imo cunctis hominibus ad quodvis unquam 
negotium arduum LS or, & peragendum. 

2. Meditation. But you muſt turn it on 
the fide of piety. You muſt form to your- 
ſelves ſome grand ideas, that ſtrike the under- 
ſtanding and the heart. But you muſtalſo con- 
ſider things in ſuch a manner, as may inſpire 
humility and promote ſanctification. 

3. You muſt read the ſacred ſcriptures and 
books of devotion, efpecially thoſe paſſages 
that are moſt affecting. There is no one of you 
but knows, what are the things which affect 
him the moſt. Even when they have no re- 
lation to what you are engaged in, you ſhould 

not omit reading them. 
| 4+ You muſt poſſeſs your minds with ſome 
powerful conſiderations - ſuch as—the import- 
ance of your charge, and the preſence of Gop— 
you ſhould reflect on the account you muſt 
one day give of fouls—on death and judgment, 
&c. 

Theſe grand objects a preacher ſhould have 
inceſlantly before his eyes. When once you 
are put into this ſtate of mind, it is incredi— 
ble with what facility and ſucceſs your labours 
will be attended“; you will taſte an unſpeakable 
ſweetneſs; it is then you will feel your voca- 
tion, will ſpeak on the part of Gop, and be 
enabled to affect others. | | 


* « Form yourſelves therefore thoroughly, by devout meditae 
tions and fervent prayer, to ſeficuſneſs of heart, and zeal for the 
eternal welfare of ſouls: for then every thing elſe that you 
are to do, will follow of courſe.” SECKER's Charges, p. 289. 


HL 
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III. Rule. In order to affect you muſt 
know the human heart. This knowledge is 
abſolutely neceflary—it is the grand end you 
ought to aim at, and ſhould labour to attain. 
It may be derived from two ſources, one from 
within yourſelves—the other from without. 

The firſt ſource is the knowledge of your- 
ſelves and your own hearts. You muſt ſpeak 
agreeably to what you have experienced in 
yourſelves. For this purpoſe you ſhould ex- 
amine your own hearts, and obſerve what 
affects and moves you. When you have well 
{ſtudied the knowledge of yourſelves, you 
will eaſily perceive how others are diſpoſed, 
for all men are formed nearly in the ſame 
manner; and therefore what affects you, will 
likewiſe affect them. Has a man piety ? He 
obſerves what was the cauſe of it. Has he 
been reclaimed from any fault? - He examines 
by what means he became ſo. Is he not yet 
entirely reformed, but ſubject to relapſes ?— 
He will obſerve what ſeduces him, and occa- 
ſions his relapſes. If you proceed in this 
manner, you will be enabled to give good ad- 
vice, and will attain to that very difficult art 
—the art of ſpeaking in ſuch a manner, that 
you may ſeem to be reading zz the hearts of your. 
hearers, 5 

The ſecond ſource, from whence you may 
draw the knowledge of the human heart, is 
the ſtudy of men and the world, — the making 
continual reflections on the different occurren- 
ces of life—and remarking the maxims that 


K worldly 
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worldly men advance—and what eyaſions 
they make uſe of to excuſe themſelves from 
the practice of virtue. You ſhould ſtudy the 
different characters of the rich the poor 
—perſons of each ſex—and, in a word, of all 
thoſe in whom you have remarked any par- 
ticular fault. Above all, you ſhould make it 
your particular ſtudy to know the character of 
your pariſhioners — and endeavour to diſcover 
what are the faults, fins, and diſorders that 
are moſt prevalent among them. This is a 
ſtudy worth more than all the books in the 
world. Vie humane contemplatio tanti eft, & 
tam late patentis uſus, ut eum plus profecturum 
putem, qui vitam humanam non in tranſcurſu, ut 
vulgus ſalet, ſed philoſophice contemplatur, quam 
qui omnes, quotquot centum abhinc anms de ratione 
concionandi in lucem prodierint, libros diligentiſſime 
verſaverit. Eft enim concio phareire fimilis, ex 
qua promuntur ſpicula que milites, mercatores, 
viros, juvenes, avaros, prodigos, Sc. ſalutariter 
ſaucient. Quare qui eorum hominum mores, in- 
genium, indolem, & inſtituta ignorabit ; porro 
qui ethices imperitus ad concionem accedet, unum- 
quemque effingere, & per ſuos einννðũs deſeribere 
non poterit, qui tamen eccleiaſta ſummus conatus eſt. 
GAUSSEN, page 243. | 

But in order to acquire this knowledge of 
his pariſhioners, it is neceſſary that a paſtor 
ſhould converſe with them *. This intercourſe 


* 


There are ſome very ſtriking and valuable remarks on the 
reat importance and negleét of this duty amongſt us, in 
archbiſhop Secker's Charges, p. 268-270. 
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would be very uſeful, provided it does not de- 
generate into two great familiarity ; hat would 
excite contempt in the people. 

IV. Rule. A miniſter ſhould have his mind 
perpetually intent upon his office, and to that 
he ſhould refer all he reads, all he hears, and 
even all he obſerves in company. When he 1s 
thus habituated to meditate continually on the 
duties of the miniſtry, and the means of pro- 
curing the ſalvation of ſouls, he will confider 
things in a thouſand different ways, and render 
his imagination copious and fertile. If, for ex- 
ample, A wiſhes to remedy ſome diſorder, ſeve- 
ral different methods will occur to him; and 
from that meditation he will reap much greater 
fruit and advantage, than he could hope to re- 
ceive from reading many books. Hence he will 
acquire a certain turn and manner, that will 
make what he ſays appear original. But as 
the reflections he may at any time make upon 
his own heart and the conduct of others, will 
be apt to vaniſh and be forgotten, he ſhould 
take the trouble of putting them down in 
writing, and make a collection of them. Such 
a collection will be of more worth than all the 
books in the world, and you will find from 
it thoughts, that would not otherwiſe occur to 
you. But you will never take this trouble, 
unleſs you have the piety requiſite to overcome 
the diſguſt we naturally have for thinking upon 
things that afford us no pleaſure, but are rather 
irkſome to us. 5 
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V. Rule. It is not ſufficient merely to ex- 
hort ſinners to a reformation of life, you mult 
likewiſe, in order to affect them, put your- 
ſelves in their place, confider what they may 
object, and anſwer it. Every ſinner has his 
method of flattering himſelf, and has alto his 
objections and evaſions. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, an avaracious man. He will tell you, 
That God has given the gifts of this world to 
mankind, and therefore they are not to be de- 
ſpiſed; that he ought to provide for the neceſſities 
of life, and lay up ſomething againſt the wants 
of old age, and for his children. To theſe gene— 
ral objections and pretences, he will add 
others adapted to his ſtate. If he is one of 
thoſe avaricious men, that heap up riches 
for the ſake of furniſhing themſelves with 
pleaſures, he will tell you, That he is not one 
of thoſe miſers who ſcrape together only to heap up 
treaſure upon treaſure, and make no uſe of their 
riches. Take an avaricious man of this kind, 
he will tell you, That he is none of thoſe who do 
wrong to others—that he emplays none but lawful 
means, Sc. It is the ſame with all other 
ſinners : if they do not diſcover themſelves in 
what you ſay, you will never gain them. 1 
juſtify this aſſertion by adding, that you muſt 
have regard to the different diſpoſitions of ſin- 
ners. Some of them are hardened—others are 
not ſo ſome are beginning to reform, &c. Be 
careful to diſtribute what you have to ſay in 
ſuch a manner, that every ſinner may take his 


ſhare, 
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ſhare, and may perceive that you are ſpeaking 
to him. 

You will obſerve from hence, that you muſt 
never propoſe promiſes and conſolations, as if 
they belonged to every man; nor pronounce 
cenſures, as if all ſinners were deſperately 
hardened. 

VI. Rule. Obſerve here a {ſixth Rule, which 
is nearly the ſame with the preceding. There 
is however ſome difference. You muſt then 
take care that your hearers do not make an ill 
uſe of what you ſay to them, which may hap- 
pen many ways. If, for inſtance, you are 
preaching upon the mercy of Gon, and the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt, ſome finners will 7- 
fallibly pervert this doctrine. For this reaſon 
you ſhould always add ſome caution, to pre- 
vent the falſe conſequences that finners would 
draw from it. To this point you mult be 
particularly attentive on theſe two occaſions ; 
firſt, when you are ſpeaking of vices ; ſecond— 
ly, when you are treating of ſome virtue. 

1. With reſpect to vices, it very often hap- 
pens, that whilſt you are combating one vice, 
you harden ſinners that are fond of its oppoſite. 
I will elucidate this point by an example. 

If, you are declaiming againſt avarice, a pro- 
digal will join with you, and outdo the ut- 
moſt you can ſay upon this ſubject but he 
will flatter himſelf, that you have nothing to 
ſay to his diſadvantage. If you are preaching 
againſt the profane and impious — the hypo- 

OL crites, 
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crites, who have only the outſide of piety, will 
applaud themſelves upon it ; as, on the other 
hand, if you preach againſt hypocrites, the pro- 
fane will embrace your fentiment. He 18 
right, they will ſay ; thoſe devourers of ſermons 
and prayers are Worſe than we ; and thus they 
will eſtabliſh themſelves in their diſorders. Juſt 
ſo when you are preaching upon thoſe paſſages 
in the Pſalms of David, where he e 
enemies, revengeful people will not fail to flat- 
ter themſelves, and imagine that their be- 
haviour has no evil in it. And thus you ſee 
how ſinners will pervert almoſt every thing. 
You muſt therefore prevent theſe abuſes. 

2. It is nearly the ſame with reſpe& to 
virtues. Men often take that for a virtue, which 
has only the appearance of it ; either the ac- 
tion itſelf has nothing good, or it is performed 
from ſome falſe motives. It is proper there- 
fore to explain this whole matter thoroughly. 

For example, if you were making an elogium 
upon charity, many would imagine that it con- 
liſts in ſometimes doing alms, and would flatter 
themſelves that they were in the high road to 
heaven, under the pretence that they have 
ſometimes given alms, though perhaps they 
did it through oſtentation or neceſſity, &c. 
Speak upon reconciliation, and many will fancy 
that it conſiſts merely in ſhaking hands, with- 
out being at any trouble to correct the emo- 
tions which agitate their heart. If you are 
exhorting ſinners to repentance, many will flatter 
themſelves and think it ſufficient to acknow- 


i:dze themſelves finners, and to conceive ſome 
remorſe 
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remorſe at the view of their fins! on this 
account they will deem themſelves true peni- 
tents, though they are perpetually return- 
ing to their former courſes : you mult there- 
fore have your eyes conſtantly open, and take 
care that when you cenſure any vice, or com- 
mend any virtue, you always add a caution 
to prevent ſinners from abuſing what you ſay. 
VII. The ſeventh rule is leſs known, but not 
leſs important, than the others; and it is this 
—that in order to affect, you muſt diſtinguiſh 


the various emotions you wiſh to excite : you 


muſt diſtinguiſh the great emotions, from the 
more mild and placid ones. When you would 
excite any great emotions—ſuch as drawing 
tears from your audience, and ſtriking them 
with great admiration, you muſt not dwell 
long upon them; commotis animis diutius in 
conquęſtione commorari non oportebit. When you 
have produced the effect you aimed at, you 
thould conclude, or paſs on to ſomething elſe. 
Hence it appears that they are deceived, who 
are always wiſhing to be pathetic. Qu ſemper 
movet, nunquam movet. You ought to be very 
cautious in this point, for young ſtudents in 
divinity are apt to indulge this fault—the de- 
fire of always raiſing ſome great emotions. 
With refpe& to the more placid emotions, 
you may dwell longer upon them. For ex- 
ample, would you excite: your audience to the 
love of God, or a ſinner to repentance ?—A 
period or two will not be ſufficient, you muſt 
be more extenſive. But here 1t 1s proper to 
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remark, that great emotions are not always the 
moſt ſincere and durable. Nullum violentum 
durabile, I will illuſtrate this to you by a 
principle of morality, which 1s a very true 
one; and it is this—that the /e paſſions are 
the moſt dangerous. Take a man who breaks 
out at once, as ſoon as he has ſpent his fire, 
he recovers himifelf. It is not ſo with people 
of a clgſe temper ; they nouriſh their paſſion a 
long time, till they find an opportunity of 
gratifying it. Why do you think the 1cripture 
condemns avarice ſo ſeverely ?—Becauſe it is 
one of thoſe ſlow paſſions, that dwell much 
longer in the lids than others, and conſe- 
quently are more dangerous. It would be eafy 
to apply this reflection to our preſent ſubject. 
It is certain, that the mild and placid emotions 
have more effect; they are laſting, and pro- 
duce converſion with much greater certainty. 
VIII. Rule. In order to ect you muſt 
know how to reſtrain yourſelves, and not ſay 
more than you ought : fome preachers, when 
once they are in a train of ſpeaking upon any 
vice or virtue, or of exhortation or cenſure, 
never give over till they have exhauſted their 
ſubject. This method 1s very bad. A judici- 
ous preacher knows when to ſpeak, and when 
to be filent—he knows to ſay what he ought 
—and to ſtop where he ought. You ſhould 
therefore be careful to avoid theſe two rocks. 
The iſt, is exaggerating things. You muſt 
never do it either in cenſures, or exhortations, 


or commendations, &c. For when you indulge 
this 
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this fault, you will gain no more credit from 
your audience; and although, upon other occa- 
fions you fhould advance the moſt reaſonable 
things, your hearers will not believe you. 

The ſecond rock is—the ſaying every thing 
that can be ſaid with truth. It is a great art to 
know how to be filent in ſeaſon. When, for 
example, you are to cenſure any diſorder that 
has made a noiſe and rumour, it 1s ſometimes 
proper after you have begun upon it, and your 
audience underſtand what you aim at, to ſtop 
quite ſhort, by ſfaying—You a! know very 
well what I mean; ſuch a term as tins is pro- 
per, and would produce great effects, but it 
muſt be uſed in ſeaſon. To mention particu- 
lars is a delicate point, and there are ſome 
things that are better ſuppreſſed than ſpoken. 


Here a maxim occurs, which ought to be well. 


obſerved, and confirms what I am ſaying ; it 
1s this —that you muſt leave it to your hearers 
to make ſome reflections. When you have 
put them in a way of thinking, the reflections 
they make of themſelves produce much great- 

er fruit, than thoſe you would make. —It ma 
even happen, they will conclude from the 
ſilence of the preacher, that they are worſe 
and more corrupt than he thinks them. Be- 
ſides an audience is much pleaſed, when they 

find you treat them well. 
IX. Rule. You muſt not always addreſs 
yourſelves, directly to you hearers by way of 
cenſure and exhortation. You ſometimes ob- 
ſerve them attentive, it is then proper to 
change 
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change your method, and propoſe ſome queſ- 


tion—fome caſe of conſcience, or elſe to re- 
hte ſome hiſtory ; this will produce a greater 
effect, than if you were to continue in the 
fame method: I fhall not 'dwell on this re- 
flection, becauſe I have already touched upon 
it, Theſe are the means that ſhould be em- 
ployed in order to affect your hearers. 

Now as applications uſually turn either upon 
exhortation, or cenſure, or conſolation, I ſhall 

oceed further to ſpeak to you on each of 


theſe points in particular. 


SECT, im. 


On the PARTS of the APPLICATION, 
AND 


itt, Of ExHORTATION. 


PRESUME you are well aware, that in 

tlie Application the principal deſign is to 
to exhort ſome to a reformation. of life, and 
others to a perſeverance in piety. Now to ex- 
hort in a proper manner you muſt do it. 

J. With authority and gravity, and not in 
a trembling way, like a perſon that is afraid of 
being reprimanded. When you conſider that 
you are ſpeaking on the part of Gop, you 
ſhould aſſume a manner becoming the excel- 
lence and dignity of the goſpel. But take 
care 


care alſo, that you do not put on a certain im- 
perious, haughty air, that may ſeem to flowfrom 
vanity. For if timidity does harm on the one 
hand, haughtineſs on the other diſcourages 
and provokes the hearer. 

II. You muſt exhort with long: ſuffering. 
This 1s the advice St. Paul gives us, 2 Tim. 1v. 
2. Exhort with all long ſuffering. As Exhor- 
tation principally tends to undeceive thoſe 
who are in ſome error, or to reclaim ſinners 
from ſome vice, you muſt exerciſe long-ſuf- 
tering in both theſe reſpectss. 

III. You muſt exhort with doctrine. This 
St. Paul requires in the verſe I have juſt 
cited. Exhort with all long-ſufferins' and doctrine. 
For this purpoſe it is neceſſary to ſpeak in 
{uch a manner, as may be proper to perſuade 


and convince your hearers of the truth of 


what you advance. 

Here it may be aſked, Whether it is right 
to communicate to the people the reaſons, on which 
you found your Exhortation. To this I anſwer, 
that you may ſometimes do it and ſometimes 


omit it. When in the body of the diſcourſe 


you have laid down ſome good principles, and 
proved a truth, or the neceſſity of a duty, it 
is but uſeleſs to repeat them in the Applica- 
tion. But when you have not had the op- 
portunity of doing it, you may mention them 
in the Application. 


In order to exhort well, it is a principal 


point to underſtand thoroughly what motives 
you ſhould propoſe as the foundation of vour 
| Exhortations. 
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Exhortations. Some of them are drawn from 
the juſtice of what you require ; others from 
the mercy of Gop; others from fear, hope, 
our vocation, a future life, &c. You ſhould 
always build your Exhortations upon ſome of 
thoſe grand motives which religion affords us. 
It is thus St. Paul uſes them, Rom. xu. 1. 
—2 Cor. v.—Eph. iv. —But the means of 
making their force felt, 1s to be thoroughly 
perſuaded of them yourſelves. 


r IV. 
Of Coxns0LATION. 


A HAT I have to offer you on this ſub- 
ject, amounts to theſe two things: 

I. You muſt adminiſter Conſolation in a ten- 
der affectionate manner, ſo that your hearers 
may think you pity them for their afffictions. 
Nothing affects them ſo much, as finding that 
you {ſympathize in their misfortunes. But 
for this purpoſe you muſt really be affected. 
For compaſſion is one of thoſe things, which it 
is very difficult to counterfeit. You ought 
therefore to have a true love for men, and to 
be concerned at every thing that befalls them. 

II. You muſt comfort with prudence and 
diſcretion. Conſolations when ill-adminiſtered, 
are very pernicious; they harden thoſe to 
whom you addreſs them. In order to comfort 


properly you ſhould diſtinguiſh the ſtate w 
the 
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the perſon you are ſpeaking to: ſome are afflict- 
ed with diſeaſes—others by the death of rela- 


tions, &c. You ſhould ſpeak to theſe people in 


a different manner. You ſhould lead finners to 
the point where they ought to be, which 1s true 
repentance, When you have brought them 
to that point, you ſhould ſhew them the uſes 
they ought to make of their afffictions. See 
upon this ſubje&, the Treatiſe on the Cauſes of 
Corruption, Part II. Cauſe the laſt, Art. iv. 3. 


S KA. V 
Of CENSU RE. 
ENSURE is one of the moſt difficult 


and delicate things belonging to our pro- 
feſſion. There are many faults to be avoided 
in it. For this purpoſe, it is neceſſary to pay 
attention to theſe three things. Firſt, Vou 
muſt examine what are the things you ſhould 
cenſure. Secondly, Who are the perſons you 
ſhould cenſure; and laſtly, In what manner 
ou ſhould cenſure ; 

I. The firſt rule regards the ſubjects proper 
for Cenſure. Here a miniſter ſhould always 
have have two things before his eyes. 

In the firſt place, he ſhould examine the cer- 
tainty of a fact. He ſhould be well aſſured of 
the thing itſelf, and its principal circumſtances. 
He ſhould never cenſure upon mere rumour 
and yague reports. He ſhould avoid being cre- 
dulous and ſuſpicious. Nothing does a miniſ- 
ter 
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ter more harm than taking fire unſeaſonably. 
But as all certain facts are not deſerving Cen- 
{ure, 

He ought, in the ſecond place, to conſider 
well the nature of the thing he 1s concerned 
with, 

1. There are many things too inconfidera- 
ble, arrant trifles, that are not worth being 
cenſured from the pulpit and being made an 
article in a ſermon. i 

2. There are ſome private fins, which very 
few perſons are acquainted with. Theſe ought 
to be cenſured in private; or if you would do 
it in public, you ſhould do it with ſuch cir- 
cumſpection, as not to let people underſtand 
what perſon you mean. 

3- You ſhould never bring into the pulpit 
things of a private and perſonal nature ; that 
would be attended with very diſagreeable con- 
ſequences. I mean not, however, that this is 
utterly impracticable - but it ſhould not be done 
except in extraordinary caſes ; otherwiſe, a 
miniſter would be juſtly accuſed of acting with 
paſſion or imprudence. 

II. Rule. You muſt confider well what per- 
ſon you ought to cenſure. 

1. You ſhould never ſpeak in too particular 
a manner. You ſhould never point out from 
the pulpit this or that perſon in particular, 
unleſs it be for enormous and notorious fins— 
and when private Cenſures have h:d no effect. 

2. You muſt cenſure ſinners differently, ac- 
cording as their faults are greater or leſs, and 
according 
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according to their reſpective degrees of cor- 
ruption and obduracy : if you were to cen- 
{ure thoſe who are yet poſſeſſed of ſome good 
qualities, as you would do abandoned people, 
you would produce no good. 

3. You ſhould never be too ready to cenſure 
magiſtrates and public perſons ; leſt by. diſ- 
covering their faults and irregularities you 
ſhould give the people occaſion for contempt 
and ditobedience to their authority. Thoſe 
Cenſures might alſo make the 3507 wh think, 
that you are wanting in reſpect for the magiſ- 
trate, and are actuated by vanity. I mean not, 
however, that when you do ſpeak to them, 
you may not do it with courage ; but you 
ſhould begin with ſimple exhortation. You 

ſhould firſt uſe private admonitions. If they 
prove ineffectual, and magiſtrates are guilty 
of any groſs irregularites, you may then ſpeak 
of them in public. 

4. Vou ſhould not cenſure all the world in- 
differently. You muſt not exaggerate in your 
Cenſures, and ſpeak, as if all mankind were 
abandoned and deſperate, and there were no 
piety left in the world : ſuch outrageous re- 
proaches produce a very bad effect. See 
GAUSSEN, page 185. Dummodbo concionatores de 
fſummd rei vera dicant, de catero in its quibus 
veritas ornatur vel illuſtratur, veris addere parum 
1s religis eff. Unde porro fit, ut qui dicant non qud 


de re dicant attendentes, nullum exaggerandi vel 


deprimendi modum faciant ; fic fi quando perverſis 


S m pejus mentes auditorum mores deplorent, nihil 


bi 
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fibi ad ſummam nequitiam deſcribendam reliqui fa- 
ciunt, & magno verborum ſtrepitu ea aliquando de- 
blaterant, ex quibus fi quis mores auditorum &ſtimet 
paratus fit dijerare eos efſe Thyeſte, Bufiride, & toto 
lo nefariorum hominum choragio nequiores. 

III. In the third and laſt rule, you are to 
conſider in what manner you ought to cenſure. 
There are three maxims to be obſerved on this 
ſubject : 

1. You muſt cenſure with zeal and pious 
freedom. You muſt not be afraid of diſpleaſ- 
ing ſinners, nor have regard to the appearance 
of perſons, but do your duty as in the preſence 

of Gop. When, however, I ſay this, I ſup- 
poſe that you are not ill-natured or violent, 
That is ſometimes called zeal, which is no- 
thing but the effect of a ſecret paſſion. If you 
with not to deceive yourſelves in this point, 
there is a ſure mark by which you may eaſily 
diſcover whether your zeal be ſincere; and it 
is this—to examine whether you have the 
courage to ſay to ſinners in private, what you 
{ay to them 1n public. 

2. You muſt cenſure with diſcretion, and 
not fall into a prepoſterous paſhon about a 
trifle. Every thing ſhould be cenſured accord- 
ing to its nature and importance, otherwiſe 
you will produce no good effect. 

3. You muſt cenſure with charity, as St. 

Paul. enjoins us. You ſhould regulate your 
Cenſures and reproaches, ſo that your hearers 
may perceive, that if you cenſure them, you 


do it from a principle of love and charity 
towards 
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towards them. For this purpoſe, you ought 
to abound in fincere love for your neighbours. 
That love will on one hand make you ſpeak 
without partiality, and without flattery—and on 
the other, it will give you a certain air of 
mildneſs, that will pleaſe and affect the heart, 
Once more: you ſhould avoid ſpeaking too 
harſh Cenſures, and ſometimes {pare the ſinner. 

Beſides the reaſons 1 have alledged, there is 
one more which is taken from the intereſt of 
paſtors, and it is this—that ſuch Cenfures 
render them odious to the people, and often 
bring them into trouble. Theſe then are the 
precautions that ſhould be uſed, when you 
undertake to cenſure ſinners. | 

Laſtly, to finiſh what I have to ſay upon 
applications, I have only two more precepts 
to offer you. | ID 

The firſt is that you ſhould know how to 
conclude a diſcourſe ſcaſonably: in order to 
this, SY „ 

1. Vou muſt not always conclude in the 
ſame manner; as thoſe preachers do, who at 
the end of their ſermon always conduct their 
hearers to heaven. 78 | 

2. You ſhould finiſh in ſuch. a manner as to 
leave your audience affected. For when once 
you have ſucceeded in affecting them, and 
notwithſtanding that you continue going on, 
you deſtroy the whole effect you have pro- 
duced. | 

3- When you have a ſtriking paſſage in the 
application, you ſhould reſerve it for the end, 

L and 
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and manage it well. For the ſake of greater 
clearneſs, obſerve there are two ſorts of emo- 
tions that ſhould be diſtinguithed. 

There are fome emotions which do not 
ariſe from the general defign of the diſcourſe, 
and are produced by ſome particular paſſages of 
It. | 
There are others which flow from the deſign 
of the text, to which the ſermon 1s devoted. 
With the laſt of theſe you ſhould endeavour to 
conclude. As ſoon as you ſhall think you 
have ſtirred them up, either conclude, or en- 
deavour to keep your hearers in agitation. For 
example, do you think you have awakened in 
a ſinner the deſire of converſion, cheriſh that 
defire, and tell him, for inftance, You vill 
find ſeveral obſtacles to the ſucceſs of this fermon, 
Sc. or elſe point out to him fome means of 
working out his ſalvation. 

The ſecond precept relates to what you 
ought to do after you have preached. To 
obſerve every thing I have hitherto ſaid to 
you 1s not ſufficient. If, after that, you 
imagine all is done, you are miſtaken ; for 
beſides what has been ſaid to you upon this 
ſubject, you muſt examine what fruit your 
ſermons produce, and whether the people are 
reformed. You muſt exatnine whether they 
reliſh your preaching ; whether drunkenneſs, 
ſwearing, debauchery, or other vices againft 
which you have preached, are decreaſed. The 


huſbandman does not ſow his feed in the field 
to 
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to leave it there unnoticed; but he goes from 
time to time to ſee whether it is likely to 
yield him a plentiful harveſt. This a mini- 
ſter ſhould likewiſe do. If, in this examina» 


tion, you ſhould find your fermons have-pro- 


duced ſome fruit, you ſhould rejoice and be 
encouraged by it; you ſhould endeavour to 


diſcover by what means you produced that 


happy effect, that you may employ the ſame 
means for the future. You ſhould alſo ex- 
preſs to your people the joy you feel from the 
change you obſerve, and encourage them. 
Praiſes judiciouſly beſtowed have a very good 


effect: and if you cenſure your hearers when 


they fail in their duty, it 1s right you ſhould 
expreſs your ſatisfaction to them when they 
perform it. If, on the other hand, you find 
that your miniſtry has produced little or no 
fruit, you ſhould endeavour to diſcover the 
cauſe of it; whether it be owing to yourſelves, 
or your hearers. If to yourſelves, you ſhould 
correct yourſelves ; if the evil comes from your 
hearers, you ſhould endeavour to diſcover 
what might render your labours unprofitable, 
and ſearch out ſome new means to win them, 
and to remove if poſſible, the ſources of their 
corruption. 

I do not, however, mean by this—that on 


account of your not obſerving any immediate 


Fruit from your ſermons, you are to conclude 


Lat they will continue without effect: refor- 
mation is wrought by degrees. Beſides that, 
L 2 | fruit 
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fruit ſometimes lies hid. You ſhould remem- 
ber what Jeſus Chriſt teaches us in the parable, 
That the ſeed grew while the huſbandman ſlept. 
Gop ſometimes performs his work without our 
perceiving it. 

Theſe are the remarks I had to offer you 
upon ſermons ; I ſhall ſpeak to you in my 
next Lecture on the ſubject of Catechiſms. 
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Of CATECHISMS., 


Ir ſeems that I might diſpenſe with ſpeak- 
1 ing upon Catechiſms in particular, ſince 
the generality of the rules which I have already 
given for ſermons, are applicable alto to Cate- 
chiſms. Nevertheleſs, I have thought proper 
to treat of them in particular. Firſt, theſe 
exerciſes are of very great importance *, as 


they 


* From the firſt beginning of our reformation from popery 
down to the preſent times, many perſons of the higheſt ſtation 
and ahilities have moſt ſtrongly inculcated and promoted the 
exerciſe of Catechiſing in our churches, as highly important to 
the cauſe of true religion. Archbiſhop Vale (in the preface to 
his Commentary on the Church Catechiſm, p. ix.) has extolled 
catechetical inſtructions in much the ſame terms with our author, 
c as far more important and uſeful than /zrmons.” - But for this 


he has been full haſtily and feverely cenſured by Dr, Epwarps, 


in his Preacher, vol. I. p. 9. 7 8 
We are indebted to ſeveral learned and pious prelates (as well 
as other divines) of our church, for moſt excellent catechetical 
expoſitions, commentaries, diſcourſes, and lectures, particularly 
to the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Secker; on whoſe 
zeal and abilities in this ſacred employment it would be need- 
leſs and impertinent for me to expatiate, after his elegant pane- 
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they are adapted to convey the knowledge of 
religion, and they haye ſeveral other uſes 
which I ſhall not at preſent mention. What 
I have to ſay to you on this ſubject is—that 
when you ſhall commence miniſters, you muſt 
labour chiefly to form a new generation, There 
are only two kinds of perſons who can do 
thiz—parents and paſtors. But parents are 
often vicious, negligent, or intent upon ſome- 
thing elſe than the education of their children ; 
and therefore they give themſelves no trouble 
to make them religious and good. This care 


then belongs to miniſters; but of all the 


means they can employ for this end, Cate- 
chiſms are one of the moſt uſeful. It 1s ne- 
ceſſary to inſtruCt people young; for when they 
arrive at a certain age, there 15 no more oppor- 
tunity for it; when they are come to 22 or 23 
years of age, they will learn nothing more on 
the ſubject of religion: hence you ſee that 
they are miſtaken who treat Catechiſms with 
contempt. They are far more important and 
uſeful than ſermons, and it were to be wiſhed 
that they were generally ſubſtituted in their place. 
This is true &/vinity, There were formerly no 
profeſſors, as there are now, The Catechiſts 
were conſidered as doctors in religion. By Cate- 
chiſms you may underſtand either ſermons, or 
books that explainthe principal points of religion. 
You will obferye, that it is the former of theſe 


ce Dr. Burton's Latin Epiſtle on the Death of Dr. Secker, 
p. 11, 12, and Dr, Bentham's Reflections on the Study of 


iyinity, p. xXx. 
I mean 


8 Dr. BurTon, and his judiciqus one Dr. BENT HAM. 
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I mean to ſpeak upon. It will not, however, 
be unuſeful to ſay a word or two about the 
books, which have appeared under the name 
of Catechiſms. 

In general, we have but few good ones, and 
alk all of them are defective, either in mat- 
ter or method. 

I. With reſpect to matter, I find three faults 
in our Catechiſms; and I may venture to ſay, 
none of them are perfect. £ 

1. Some eſſential things they omit, as hiſtory; 
morality they treat very ſuperficially ; and they 
give no proofs of the exiſtence of Gop, of the 
truth and divinity of the Chriſtian religion, 
and the ſacred Scriptures. 
2. There are many things in them which 
ſhould be retrenched—as ſcholaſtic matters and 
controverſies, which relate not to the funda- 
mental points of faith. | 

3- Many things in them might be changed 
for the better—either in the order of the ſubs 
jects, or in the manner of explaining them &. 

II. All the Catechiſms contain ſome good 
things, but in ſeveral of them the method is 
obſcure and injudicious. Sometimes they even 
affirm things that are neither juſt nor true. 
See, for inſtance, the Catechiſm of Heydelberg, 
What it ſays upon the 1ſt article of the Creed 
does not expreſs the true ſenſe of that article. 
It is the ſame in the 4th Commandment, which 


Our author has made ſeveral ſimilar and important re- 
marks on Catechiſms, in his celebrated work The Cauſes of 
the preſent Corruption of Chriſtians,” Part II. Cauſe VII. 
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relates entirely to the Sabbath, and not in the 
leaſt to the ſacred miniſtry and ſchools. Be- 
ſides this, the authors of Catechiſms expreſs all 
theſe matters in /chol/aftic, and obſcure terms; 


as it would be eaſy to ſhew, from a variety 


of examples. 

| Before we come to Catechiſms that are de- 
livered viv4 voce, I muſt obſerve to you that 
there are, or at leaſt there ought te be, two 
ſorts of thern. | 

1. It were to be wiſhed that there were ſome 
very fimple ones for young beginners. 

2. It would be proper to have ſome more ex- 
tenfive ones, for thoſe of a more advanced age“. 
The firſt are the moſt neceſſary, becauſe the 
latter may be ſupplied by ſermons ; but there 
is nothing that can ſupply the place of familiar 
Catechiſms. Now in theſe there muſt be 


On this latter plan there are many excellent catechetical 
tracts but ſcarcely any, that I know of, on the former. For 


children“ the Church-Catechiſm broke into ſhort Queſtions,” 


affords an uſeful method of examination: for perſons of a more 
advanced age Lew1s's expoſition of it may be uſed to great 
advantage, as it is, on the whole, more plain and eaſy than moſt 
tracts of this kind; which are, in general, not ſo well adapted, 
as might be withed, for the inſtruction of young perſons, 
eſpecially thoſe of an illiterate education. Amongſt the great 
variety of books on a ſtill more extenſive plan than Lewis's 1 
cannot but recommend our Author*s Catechiſm, — the excellent 
Biſhop Vilſan's book intitled “ An Inſtruction for the Indians,” 
and alſo Archbiſnop Wake's Commentaries, on our Church 
Catechiſm, though he dwells (more perhaps than is neceſſary, 
on ſeveral points in diſpute between us and the papiſts. Twill 
venture to add, that not only catechumens, but many young 
clergymen and candidates for orders, may be highly prfoitted 
from an attentive peruſal of theſe three tracts. All of them 
may be had for a ſmail ſum by any member of the Society for pro- 
moting Chriftian Knowwiedge, 


great 
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great clearneſs and ſimplicity, and, above all, 
great brevity. There ſhould be the ſame dif- 
ference between theſe two ſorts of Catechiſms, 
as between thoſe made for children of a more 
advanced age, and lectures in divinity: when 
therefore Gop ſhall call you to ſerve in his 
church, you muſt labour to eſtabliſh theſe kinds 
of familiar Catechiſms. If that cannot be done, 
ſtudy to ſupply them by the inſtructions you 
give to catechumens, and by the Catechiſms 
you make upon the Sunday. To come now 
to Catechiſms,—I muſt lay before you three 
things upon this head—1. The ſubjects that 
ſhould be treated. —2. The manner of treatin 


them.—3. The defign and uſe of Catechiſms. 


IRC Tc: 8: 
Of the Subjects proper for CATECHISMS. 


MUST, firſt of all, forewarn you that you 
will not be well able to inſtruct youth, un- 
leſs they have ſome knowledge of the ſacred 
hiſtory : ' with this you muſt begin. As a 


proof of this, we find it was the will of Gop 


to inſtruct us by hiſtorical facts; and we know 
from experience, that children comprehend 
hiſtories better than precepts and doctrines. 
It would therefore be a good thing to have a 
ſmall abridgment of it; and, indeed, without 
that they cannot have a juſt idea of religion; 
ſince the fermons, and the inſtructions you 


deliver, ſuppoſe the knowledge of hiſtory. If 


2 they 
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they do not know, in general, when Moss, 
Davin, and Jesus CHRIST lived, and the 
circumſtances of their lives—it is not poſſible 
they ſhould well underſtand what you ſay about 
them. Vou ſhould, therefore, firſt begin with 
ſpeaking upon religion in an hiſtorical manner, 
You may ſee more at large what I ſay on this 
point in the Treatiſe on the Cauſes of Corruption. 
Part II. Cauſe V, and VII. 
come now to the ſubjects that ought to 
be treated in Catechiſms. I ſhall firſt remark 
here, What I have ſaid with regard to ſermons 


 —which is, that all forts of ſubjects are not 


proper to be propoſed. It is of conſequence 


to chooſe them well, and this is ſtill more 


neceflary in Catechiſms than in ſermons. Tn 
Catechiſms you ſhould ſay nothing but what 
every body will comprehend. Whereas in 
ſermons you have rather more liberty. They 
ſhould therefore be formed upon the principal 
points of religion. This is what St. Paur, 
(Heb. v.) calls ile, in oppoſition to firong meat. 

If you with to know what you are to under- 
ſtand by theſe principal ſubjets—you may 
judge of them by what Catechumens. were 
taught to ſay, in the ancient church“. They 
declared that they believed in Gob, and JEsvs 
Crx Is r, after that, they renounced the devil and 
his works the world and its pomps- the fleſh 
aud its luſts. Vou ſhould therefore baniſh from 
Catechiſms the ſubjects, which are not very 


A fuller account of the ſubſtance of the ancient Catechiſms 


may be ſcen in Bingham's Antiquities, Book X. Chap. I. $ 6, 


neceſſary, 
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neceffary, and you ſhould not propoſe to chil- 
dren things of too abſtract a nature. 

If you conſider well what I have been ſay- 
ing, you will perceive that there are two faults 
to be avoided. 

The iſt is, thoſe queſtions which are of 
no uſe to children, ſuch are the theological 
diſputes, and thoſe too which have tome 
uſes, but are of none with reſpect to the per- 
ſons you are ſpeaking to. 

The 2d fault you ſhould avoid is- the treat- 
ing ſubjects in too deep a manner, and ſtray- 
ing from that ſimplicity which Catechiſms re- 

ure. 
I But to come to a particular account of theſe 
ſubjeQs---they are of two forts. Some of them 
relate to faith---and others to the duties of 
religion. | 

I. Among the ſubjects of faith, you ſhould 
chooſe thoſe which ſerve as the foundation of 
religion. For this we have two rules. 

The 1ſt is, the Apoſtle's Creed, which 
contains all neceſſary points--and which, except 
about two expreſſions, 1s taken entirely from 
ſcripture. | 

The 2d rule is contained in what St. Pavr 
delivers at the end of the vth, and the begin- 
ning of the vith chapter to the HEBREWS; 
where, after having tald the Hebrews that 
they had need of milk, --he ſhews what the 
Catechumens ought to be inſtructed in. 

think St. Paul has comprized, in that paſ- 
ſage, what ought to be taught in Catechiſms. 

D's : 11 
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It is of conſequence to eſtabliſh children well 
in the behef of the fundamentals of Chriſtianity, 
This may at firſt appear difficult; it may, 
however, be effected by uſing clear proofs, and 
ſimple reaſoning. For example, you may 1ſt 
make them ſenſible that the world is made in 
ſuch a manner, that it is neceſſary ſome one 
ſhould conduct and govern it. 2. As religion 
is founded on facts, it is eaſy to convince them. 
You may, for inſtance, eaſily prevail with them 
to acknowledge the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, 
by ſhewing them that it is a truth founded 
upon fa&s---upon the moſt unqueſtionable 
teſtimomies---that our Saviour appeared to 500 
perſons. 3. You ſhould chiefly employ proofs 
from ſenſe. Children apprehend them better 
than thoſe who are advanced in age, becauſe 
they are yet in puris naturalibus, and they are 
not diſtracted with occupations, by which men 
are engrofled in the world. 

IT. 1 come to the duties of rehgion. On 
this head you may enter into a more circum- 
ſtantial account. You ſhould, however, be 
careful not to diſcourage children by too tedi- 
ous and irkſome a detail. The principal 
duties you ought to inculcate are theſe, to adore 
Gop---to pay Him due homage---to love Him; 
ou ſhould make them ſenſible how they 
thould raiſe up their hearts to Gop-- teach them to 
pray with attention to have humility---meek- 

neſs and charity towards their neighbours- and 
then lead them to a detachment from the 


world. 
If 
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If once you can inſpire them with this de- 
tachment, they will themſelves perceive that 
they muſt be ſober,---chaſte, &c. General 
duties are a key to all the reſt. | 

You ſhould, however, enter into ſome par- 
ticular account: you may explain to them 
the decalogue, but ſhould do it according to the 
maxims of the goſpel * and the extent of its 
precepts. For this end you ſhould make them 

learn the principal paſſages of holy ſcripture. 
Thus much for the ſubje& of Catechiſms. I 
draw from the whole this conclufion—that as 
every body is not fit to inſtruct children, there 


ſhould be ſubje&s fixed and preſcribed - and 


we ſhould alſo have ſome books to be explained 
to youth +, that children and private perſons 
may be able to prepare themſelves upon them. 
Beſides, that would prevent miniſters from 
running into uſeleſs things; and, far from being 
tireſome, the people would have more 1dea of 
religion; becauſe things gain admittance into 


duller minds, only by inculcating the ſame 


ſubjects and by an uniform method of inſtrue- 
tion. a 

But you will ſay -O t miniflers to ſtudy 
only theſe ſubjects, would not that lead them into 


* On this occaſion a young divine would do well to recom- 
mend to the particular attention of his catechumens that part of 
our Saviour's ſermon on the mount, which explains and incul- 
cates the moral precepts of the law, in a more ſtrict and ſpiritual 
manner, than the Jewiſh doctors were uſed to interpret them. 
Matt. v. 21—48. | 

J. In this view our Church-Catechiſm has been wiſely pre- 
ſcribed and juſtly eſteemed, as an excellent ground-work for our 
molt zealous and able catechiſts to enlarge upon. 


rem:ſneſs. 
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remiſſneſs. Far from becoming remiſs they 
would even learn their religion the better for it. 
He, who is capable of teaching religion well 
to youth, underſtands it as well as the ableſt 
divin:s. This obliges me to tell you, that you 
will not be able to do any thing more uſe- 
ful, or which more facilitates the exerciſe of 
the miniſtry, than being diligent in your 
Catechiſms*. Thoſe are the beſt ſtudies which 
you turn to the purpoſe of inſtructing youth. 
You will draw this advantage from them, that 
your minds being attached only to ſolid things, 
you will conſult nothing but piety and good 


ſenſe, and you will reliſh nothing that is uſe- 
leſs. 


* Theſe ſentiments of our author, may perhaps derive ſome 
force and confirmation from the following reflections of Dr. 
BukrToON. 8 

Qui reipublicæ, & religionis Chriſtianæ incremento bene 
cuplo, idem cupio ut Catechetica hæc diſciplina neque gratia 
neque honore careat, ſed frequentior uſque atque acceptior in 
eccleſià celebretur: utque adeo ſacerdos quilibet parœcialis non 
ſatis habeat in roſtris triumphare concionator a eee ſed 
gaudeat potius hoc Catechiſtæ officio ſuo, ſtudioſus ſacræ paginæ 
interpres, ſive dogmata proponens, 1 ſive pietatis 
præcepta animis inſinuans, vel inculcans, eadem opera lac in- 
tantibus, ſimul et adultis cibos firmiores, adminiſtrans. Hæc 
vera erit theologi Chriſtiani laus, populari omni plauſu longe 
præſtantior.“ Epiſt, p. 12. | 
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Of the proper Manner of treating SUBJECTS. 


T may be affirmed, that the ſucceſs of in- 

ſtructions depends as much on the manner 

of treating things, as on the matter itſelf. 

In reality, the matter 1s uſually good, but the 

manner is not always ſo. In order to inſtruct 

well you ſhould ſtudy theſe five things. 1. 

Clearneſs. 2. Simplicity. 3. Brevity. 4. Or- 

der, and 5. An agreeable manner of inſtruct- 

: ing. | | 

| J. Rule. You ſhould inftru& in a clear 

manner. To make this reflection would be 

needleſs, as we have already ſpoken of it—if 

it were not ſtill more neceſſary in catechiſms; 

becauſe children do not underſtand the gene- 

rality of terms, and you muit uſe the ſimpleſt 

methods of {peaking to inſtruct them. If you 

with to know in what this clcarneſs con- 

fiſts, I muſt refer you to what I have already 

ſaid upon it. I ſhall, however, give you ſome 
further rules. 

1. One means of being clear 1s to keep 
yourſelves to things that are eflential, and 
abſolutely neceflary. Things are more, or 
leſs clear in proportion as they are neceflary. 
Take, for example, the ſubject of the /aff 
judgment, you will cafily make a child com- 
prehend it, Take, next, the ſubject of Han- 
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fubRantiaticn, or that of predeſiination, and you 
will have a great deal more trouble to make 
him underſtand it. Thus what 1s abſolutely 
neceflary is uſually clear. What is ſimply 
uſeful is more clear than what is unneceſſary. 
Whatever you ſhall find obſcure in religion, 
conſider that as unneceſſary. 

2. In order to be clear you ſhould uſe the 
means I have propoſed for ſermons namely 
relate hiſtories—make uſe of compariſons — 
turn things in different ways —repeat them, &c. 

3- You mult be clear in your ſtile—baniſh 
not only ſcholaſtic and ſcientific terms—but 
likewiſe ſuch obſcure methods of ſpeaking, 

as are not underſtood by illiterate people, but 
only by perſons of genius and reading. You 
muſt let yourſelves down, and ſay nothing 
that 1s above the capacity of children. In 
private inſtructions you ſhould ſometimes ſpeak 
the country dialect, which they are uſed to. 

II. Rule. You muſt be ſimple. I have al- 
ready ſpoken of ſimplicity and I mean by it, 
that you muſt not pique yourſelves upon be- 
ing fond of ſaying every thing---and of treating 
things too ſcrupulouſly to the bottom. For 
this would have a bad effect. Moreover, in 
order to be ſimple you muſt never uſe abſtract 
proofs and ſubtle reaſonings. The generality of 
miniſters ſpoil themſelves by reading philoſo- 
phical books, that are otherwiſe good *. Thus 

2 many 


* I cannot but wiſh theſe judicious reflections of our author 
may put many of our young academics on their guard, againſt the 
| incon- 
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| many have acquired a metaphyfical ſtile, and 
method of reaſoning by reading P. Mar e- 


BRANCHE'S Search after Truth. If, therefore. 


you are treating on the Reſurrection, you ſhould 
not run into the objections that are raiſed about 


the diſſolution of bodies, but ſhould . confine 


yourſelves to the proofs which the goſpel fur- 
HEE ors I I 

III. Rule. Brevity ſhould prevail. ho 
1. In your diſcourſes I mean, in your expli- 
cations. This is ſtill more neceflary in cate- 
chiſms than in ſermons. Q breviter  diqunt, 
docere poſſunt. When you load your catechiſms 


too much you will produce no good, for 


children are incapable of long attention. 

2. You ſhould diſplay this in every article. 
You ſhould reduce your matter to a few heads, 
and on every head avoid prolix reaſonings. If 
you think you are not underſtood, you ſhould 


ſomewhat change your manner of reaſoning : 


avoid alſo a great number of ſubdiviſions, 
IV. Rule. Order mult be obſerved on every 
ſubject. bh 


inconveniencies they are likely to fall into from their great 
attachment and familiarity with the writings of Locke, CLARKE, 
BuTLER, and ſome other celebrated authors of the metaphyſical 
claſs. It would be well if every young divine; who, on quitting the 
Univerſity, engages in the care of a country pariſh, would duly 
conſult the edification of the younger and more illitetate part 
of his people, by condeſcending to adopt a mode of reaſohing 
and expreſſion, very different from that which is full often uſed, 
for the entertainment of an academic audience: unleſs he does 
this, he will never fulfil the duty of a good Chriſtian paſtor, 
who ſhould however be mindful of thoſe ſhort, but expreſſive 
commands of our bleſſed Lord to St. Peter, Feed my lambs 


Feed my jheep, 
M 1. You 
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1. You ſhould begin with the ſimpleſt 
things---and from them proceed to ſuch as are 
more difficult: for, in theſe ſubjects, there is 
always ſomething that is not entirely clear. 

2. Order requires you to diſtinguiſh your 
heads and reaſonings, and, after you have diſ- 
tinguiſhed them, you ſhould repeat them, 
that your hearers may recollect and underſtand 
the order that has prevailed in your cate- 
chiſms, provided they ſhould wiſh to meditate 
upon what you have been treating. 

The beſt order you can follow, is not that 
Which men have invented, but that which 
Gor has pointed out by his own conduct. 
Before the law, he firſt revealed himſelf to 
mankint as Gop the Creator and Rewarder. 
'After that, we obſerve the fall of Adam---the 
conſequences of that fall---the idolatry and 
wickedneſs that prevailed. Next, the choice 
that Gop makes of a people---the laws that 
he gives "them---the promiſes of ſending the 
Mefhah. Laſtly, the coming of the Saviour, 
and thence a more clear manifeſtation, by his 
means, of the particular doctrines of religion. 
Obſerve, how by following the order of time 
you may inſtruct youth. It would be tranſ- 
1 ng againſt good ſenſe to begin firſt with 


peaking to children on the controverſies in 


religion, on the Lord's ſupper, &c. You 

ſhould firſt inform them what religion 1 19. 
V. Rule. You' ſhould inſtruct in an agree- 
able manner. This is very important. Though 
you 


4 
z 


you ſhould ſay the moſt clear and ſolid things, 


yet if you do not ſay them in ſuch a manner 
as affects children, you will never do any good. 

Young people are ſenſible to pleaſure ; what 
appears to them diſagreeable diſcourages them; 
and from hence ariſes the little love that men 
have for religion. There are two methods of 
being agreeable to them. Firſt, by the things 
that are taught them; next, by the perſons 
who teach them. | s 

1. You ſhould make them ſenſible of the 
excellence, the juſtice, and the neceſſity of 
what you teach them, -the uſefulneſs ariſing 
from it---the miſery they would fall into with- 
out it,---how great has been the goodneſs of 
God in giving us his Son- the miſerable con- 
dition in which we were, —-the wretchedneſs 
of thoſe who have been ignorant or negligent 
of theſe things. Hence you ſee it is not ſuf- 
ficient to ſay things in a flat dry manner. 

2. The perſon may greatly contribute to 
make inſtructions received with pleaſure. For, 
when we are prejudiced in favour of the per- 
ſons that ſpeak to us, we profit the more from 
him. It is therefore expedient, in preſerving 
your authority, to make yourſelves beloved b 
children---to accomodate yourſelves to their 
weakneſs and age---fo have a cordiality and 
tenderneſs for them---to commend them when 
they do well---and not diſhearten them when 
they do ill: you cannot imagine how it affects 
young people, when they find perſons, whom 
they reſpe& --condeſcending to them. 

M 2 What 
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What J have been ſaying may be applied to 
both the kinds of Catechiſms, which I have 
touched upon. 

I ſhould, however, think myſelf faulty, if 
I were not to ſpeak to you on what you ought 
to do in private. It 1s then, that you ſhould 
principally practiſe the five rules I have giv en 
you. You may inſtru children better in pri- 
vate, than in public; you may put a thouſand 
different queſtions to them, nd follow where 
they lead you without Loet aint. But vou 
ſhould apply this maxim above all, when you 
are concerned with catechumens. 


. 


Q the Manner EE interrogating Cinlaren. 


E find many people that explain a ſub- 

ject well, but do not ſucceed when 
they are to put queſtions to children. Thſhave 
therefore judged it requiſite to give you ſome 
rules on this ſubject; and what I think you 
ſhould obferve are theſe, 

I. Rule. Vou ſhould never aſk children any 
thing but what they know, and can anſwer. 
If you foreſee they lo not underſtand a thing. 
do not atk it them; firſt explain the thing, aud 
then put your queſtion, | 


II. Rule. 


5 
| | 
N * 
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II. Rule. You ſhould propoſe your queſtion 


in ſuch a manner, that the anſwer may be the 
cleareſt---the ſhorteſt---and the ſimpleſt poſſible, 
and never engage children in long diſcourſes. 
For this purpoſe, if there be any long reaſon- 
ings, propoſe them in parts; afterwards you 
will colle& them together, and put the whole 
queſtion entire. 

III. Rule. You ſhould not diſcourage them, 
nor anſwer yourſelves when they do not anſwer. 
You muſt not do it, except it be abſolutely 
neceſſary. You ſhould rather endeavour to 
make them underſtand the thing by turning 
it difterent ways. 


IV. Rule. You ſhould inſtruct young peo- 


ple rather by judgment than memory *. You 
muſt therefore make them ſpeak, and gain 
their heart ; for, without that, they will not be 
open, but reſpect and awe will reſtrain them. 

For this purpoſe you muſt have patience, 
and, in order to that, you muſt have piety and 
and zeal. This office is diſagreeable to a per- 
ſon that wants piety ; but to a man, who is 
pious and zealous for the glory of Gor, there 
can be nothing more agreeable. 

V. Rule. It 1s, however, neceflary to make 
them learn ſomething by heart. BL 


„ You ſhould endeavour as ſoon and as much as you can, to 
make this (exerciſe of catechiſing) a trial, and improvement of 
tne underſtanding, as well as the memory of young people, by 
aſking ſuch things as they ſhould reply to in words of their 
own ; making that eaſy to them in every poſſible way.“ See 
this, and many other uſeful remarks on the importance and 


method of catechiſing, in Archbiſhop Secker's Charges, p. 48— 
ä 
NI 3 | 1. They 
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1. They will by theſe means exerciſe them- 
ſelves in private. 3. This will prevent them 
from falling. into idleneſs. But you ſhould 
explain to them what they have learned, and 
make them ſay it in another manner. 

VI. Rule. It is of importance to convince 
them that what you teach them is true. Now 
there: are two principles of nn reaſon 
and holy ſcripture. 

It is from theſe you ſhould convince them. 
Make them ſenſible that they ought to believe 
a thing, not becauſe a miniſter or any other 
perſon tells it them ; but becauſe it is reaſon, 
and becauſe Gop himſelf ſays it. Further, you 
muſt gain them by the 15 of their con- 
ſcience, becauſe then it is yet tender. For this 
reaſon it is neceſſary to make them learn ſome 

paſſages from holy ſcripture, and to ſhew them, 
i what you teach them has been revealed 


by the Lord himſelf. 
2 8 E C TH V. 
Of foe End and Uſe of CAT E CHISMS, 


HE end, that ought to be aimed at in 
n is to make children virtu- 
ous, and fearing Gop. If after you have given 
them the knowledge of religion, you do not 
inſpire them with piety, you will have pro- 
ated nothing; you will make them either 
profligates or hypocrites, The generality of 

miniſters 


- 
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miniſters think themſelves Kang Mo only to in- 
firuft ; and children think they have fulfilled 
their duty, when they have learned to anſwer 
the queſtions propoſed to them. This is the 
ſource of hypocriſy, and therefore you cannot- 
know too well how to prevent this evil. 
Let us therefore conſider how Catechiſins may 
be uſed to inſpire piety, -, _ 

I. Maxim. You thould refer to piety every. 
thing you ſay to children. You thould ſay 
nothing to them without making them remark 
the ule of it, in the conduct of life. When 
you - repreſent to them the truths of religion, 
you ſhould not content yourſelves with a ſim- 
ple explication, but thew their tendency to re- 
ſtrain us from evil. If you propole the ſubject 
of Providence, or of Baptiſm, &c. which ſome 
conſider as ſpeculative matters, you ſhould 
point out the uſe of them. Juſt ſo when you 
propoſe to them the duties of Chriſtiamity, it is 
ſtill more neceſſary to give things a practical 
turn. See Cauſes of Corruption, Part II. Cauſe 
V. You ſhould never commend children, 
merely becauſe they have anſwered well; but 
make them underſtand, that when they have 
anſwered like angels, if they ſtop there, it is 
nothing; that the grand point is to practiſe 
what they know, and when they practiſe it, it 
is then only that they deſerve commendations. 

II. Maxim. You ſhould convince chil- 
dren that you require nothing from them but 
what 1s juſt. You ſhould gain them by rea- 
{on---perſuaſion and conſcience; fo that if 

' # they 
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they believe a thing 1 is neceſſary, it is not be- 
cauſe you have told it them, but becauſe they 
perceive 1t to be ſo. You ſhould not therefore 
tay to them abruptly—This 1s what you muſt 
believe, but you ſhould gain them over by the 
feelings of conſcience. When you are ſpeak- 
ing to them of any duty, you ſhould aſk them 
whether they do not feel an inward pleaſure 
when they. diſcharge it, and ſome uneaſineſs 
and trouble when they neglect it. You fee 
how you mult inſpire them with piety. 

III. Maxim. You ſhould labour to form 
the conſcience of children. Their conſcience 
ought to be formed in the earlieſt age of life; 
they ſhould be accuſtomed to act ſcrupulouſly. 
We fall into many faults by acting without 

Action. In order to make their conſcience 
tender you ſhould propoſe ſome caſes of con- 
{bience to them. For example, in explaining 
the vuith Commandment, T would afk a child 
Whether he would be pleaſed with havins any 
thing ſtolen from him? No, he will fay. Have 
vn Then any more right to do it than others? 1 
would ſay, &c. World you wiſh any one ſhould 
fell you a thing tas dear? You ſee how it is 
proper to propoſe to them caſes of conſci- 
ence. This is one of the moſt uſeful maxims 
you can practiſe. Propoſe ſome of theſe caſes 
on every kind of ſubject, on luxury—on in- 
Juitice—on ſwearing, &c. | 

IV. Maxim. I taid before that you ſhould 
uſtruct in an agreeable manner; to this I add, 
that. you ſhould render piety amiable to them. 

It 
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If you do not excite in their heart that love 
for piety, and that horror for fin, they will 
never act but from falſe motives. You ſhould 
therefore inſpire them with exalted ſentiments, 
teach them to deſpiſe the world, convince them 
that there is a great deal of glory in mortifying 
their feelings and paſhons, &c. Hence, you 
ſee, that they are miſtaken, who inſtruſt in 
an auſtere manner; children are diſguſted at 
it, becauſe what tends to pleaſe, always pre- 
vails with them more. You muſt ſhew them, 
that nothing is more happy than the ſtate of a 
good man; that in fin there is nothing but 
uneaſineſs and torment, even when thoſe who 


commit it appear the moſt happy; and that, 


when death comes, they are troubled, and 
agitated with remorſe of conſcience; and, there- 
fore, both in this life and the next, the wicked 
are miſerable. For this reaſon it is proper to 
ſhew them examples from ſeripture, or daily 
experience. 

V. Maxim. What I have been ſaying re- 
lates properly to the morals : but, beſides this, 
you ſhould inipire children with devotion with 
reſpect to piety and divine worſhip. Children 
are in great danger of becoming hypocrites 
and praying without attention; you ſhould 
therefore recommend to them in an eſpecial 
manner that point, A praying with attention. You 
ſhould aſk them privately, how they pray,— 
whether they do not meet with diſtractions, and 
thoughts that trouble them. They will ſay—yes. 
The beſt counſel you can give them on this head 
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1s—to make ſhort prayers. Set forms often 
hurt the attention; therefore aſk them, what 
they think they have need of, and tell them to 
implore that from God without Keeping them- 
{elves to forms of prayer. Thoſe are the beſt 
prayers that can be made. 

VI. Maxim, You ſhould accuſtom chil- 
dren to look upon ſacred things with profound 
reſpect. By ſacred things I mean Gop himſelf 
his word - the ſervice we pay him—prayers— 
circumſtances of worſhip—holy-days—the ſab- 
bath—the perſons that miniſter in religion— 
laws, ceremonies, &c. Theſe are the princi- 
ples, that ſhould be inculcated in them whilſt 
they are young: when they thus conſider 
things, it is a bridle to reftrain them. This 
is too much neglected amongſt us. 

VII. Maxim. It is neceſſary to inſpire them 
with a love for order, This is an excellent 
. This order ought to prevail, 

In the church with reſpect to the au- 
chocky of paſtors—diſcipline, and good regula- 
tions. You ſhould convince them, that a 
Chriſtian is obliged to ſubmit to theſe things 
tor conſcience fake, unleſs they are any ways 
contrary to the goſpel. 

2. In the ftate. You ſhould inſpire them 
with love for civii order, for the prince, for 
magiſtrates, &c. This regards the ſentiments 
vou ought to infuſe into children. I ſhall now 

peak of the manner in which you ſhould make 
them practiſe good and avoid evil. 


VIII. 
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VIII. Maxim. You ſhould avail yourſelves 


of the good diſpoſitions you find in young 
people. You may ſuppoſe, that 1n all children 


there is ſomething good; they are not yet 


wedded to the world. Moreover, being igno— 
rant, and ſenſible of their ignorance, they will 
ſuffer themſelves to be led ; above all, they 


have not that ſullen malice, which oppoſes all 


inſtructions. It is, therefore, very often either 
the fault of fathers or paſtors, if children have 
ſo many bad qualities. When you ſpeak to 
them privately, you will eaſily reclaim them; 
they have, however, ſometimes bad diſpoſiti- 
ns, yet they may be corrected, provided pro- 
per care be taken. FT | 
IX. Maxim. You mult guard them againſt 
temptations. Thoſe temptations are either 
common to all children, or peculiar to ſome, 
The former are ſuch as we uſually meet with 
in children. A fault common to that age 1s 
lying, which they uſe in order to conceal all 
kinds of faults. 
You ſhould inſpire them with a detachment 
from pleaſure, diſſuade them from luxury, 
gluttony, &Cc. hs 
Lou ſhould guard them againſt pride, which, 
beſides being a great fin, renders men un- 
happy. DO | 
You ſhould inſpire them with an averſion 
from idleneſs. Theſe are the faults, which 
you ſhould always ſtudy to oppoſe. There 
are, beſides theſe, ſome peculiar faults from 


which you ſhould diſſuade them, For this 
| | purpoſe 
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purpoſe you ſhould bring them to acknowledgo 
their own, faults - make them ſenſible - how 
one man is inclined to anger —another to diſ- 
{mulation z that theſe diſpoſitions will be the 
ſource of all their diſorders, and ſo prove ſuffi- 
cient one day to condemn them; that they 

_ ought to corre&t themſelyes in their youth, 
as there is no ſeaſon more proper than that. 
You ſhould enquire of their fathers and mo- 

thers what are the faults of their children, in 
order to correct them. 

X. Maxim, Children meet with tempta- 
tions from without, againſt which you ſhould 
endeavour to guard them. For this end, as 
often as you tee them, you ſhould inculcate 
theſe leſſons; — that Chriſtians are not what 
they ought to be, and therefore they muſt ex- 
pect to find many diforders in the world. For 
example, you ſhould ſay to them, Do you not hear 
fevearmg ? Nevertheleſs, Jeſus Chriſt forbids it. 
If you do not remind them of this, they will 
fancy they may live as others do. But here I 
mult add, that domeſtic examples are the moſt 
dangerous of all. You ſhould therefore forewarn 
them, that perhaps they will ſee their fathers 
and mothers in a paſhon—ſwearing, &c. but 
that they. muſt not ſuffer themſelves to be 
Jed aſtray by that temptation. Againſt ſuch 
trequent temptations it is proper to guard 
them. 

XI. The laſt maxim I have to offer you on 
this ſubject 18—that when you are to inſtruct 
young people, you thould ſpeak with them 

| Privately, 
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privately, and ſometimes make them come to 
your houſe. If you ſpeak to them 1n the 
preſence of others, you will make them atham- 
ed, and not enjoy ſo much liberty. 

When their fathers bring them to you, you 
ſhould inform yourſelves of their failings —and 
ſtudy them yourſelves, for they do not diſguiſe 
them. 

When vou ſhall have admoniſhed them for 
any fault, ſee that they are in time reclaimed 
from it. Inform yourſelves whether they have 
corrected themſelves, aſk them whether they 
do not feel joy and ſatisfaction from being cor- 
reed. If they ſay, yes encourage them in 
it, and aſſure them that they will find that 
joy conſtantly increaling, You will by theſe 
means have the pleaſure of ſeeing the fruits of 
your labours ; and by this you will contribute 


much more to the glorv of Gop, than by your 
{ermons. 88 


END or TuT FIRST PART. 
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Of the GovERNMENT of the CnURC n 
Its Importance and Difficulty: 


JF the miniſtry were to be conſidered in the 
J light it uſually is, I ſhould have nothing 
more to ſay to you on this ſubject. 

Moſt miniſters imagine, that the whole of our 
employment conſiſts merely in preaching. I 
have before ſhewn you that the generality have 
not juſt ideas of preaching. But ſuppoſing 
them to have preached as they ought, they will 
not have diſcharged their duty, it they neglect 
the government of the church. For this rea- 
ſon I propofe to ſpeak to you on the Govern- 
ment of the Church in this /econd part. 

It ſeems to me very neceſſary to give you 
ſome rules on this ſubject; becauſe we have 
{till fewer aids for eccleſiaſtical government, 
than for preaching: We want aſſiſtance with 
reſpect to precepts, examples, and books. 

I. No precepts or inſtructions are given in 
our academies for forming young people to the 

management 
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management of the church. They paſs indeed 
ſome cenſures upon the propoſitions they give 
out, but you know, from experience, that they 
ſay nothing about that other function of the 
miniſtry. This ariſes from two ſources. 

1. The profeſſors do not teach things which 
the generality of them think nothing about, 
and which do not appear to them of ſufficient 
importance. 

2. This ariſes from our having amongſt us 
nothing fixed about diſcipline. We have as 
many different cuſtoms as wel have countries, 
and churches *; ſo that, if the profeſſors were 
diſpoſed to ſpeak about it, they would either 
not know what to ſay, or not agree with each 
other. I believe alſo they do not ſpeak upon 
it, becauſe, perhaps, they would diſpute about 
it, as they do about points of doctrine. 

II. We cannot be inſtructed in the Govern- 
ment of the Church by examples. This Go- 
vernment is not, like preaching, exhibited to 
the view of every body; it is a function diſ- 
charged in ſecret. Young ſtudents may be pro- 
fited from ſermons; but when the paſtors pro- 
ceed to diſcipline, they do it in private, and 
the ſtudents are not admitted. This makes 
them ſo extremely ignorant about it. 


* Our author has elſewhere lamented it as a great unhappineſs, 
that churches have little or no intercourſe or communication with 
each other, ſo that every one orders its matters and cuſtoms, the 
form of its worſhip and government, within itſelf,—See Cauſe- 

of Corruption. Part II. Cau/e I, 


III. We 
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III. We have ſcarcely any aſſiſtance from 
books*. If books did but ſupply the want of 
our inſtructions and examples, that would be 
ſomething; but we are deſtitute of ſuch a ſup- 
ply In the Romiſh church the young prieſts 

ave books which are of uſe to inſtruct them; 
but the Proteſtants, ſo far as I know, have no- 
thing exact upon the ſubject. Tlie Reformers 
indeed have left us ſome pieces. 

BuctR wrote a Treatiſe de Animarum C urd, 
but there are many deficiencies in it. 

We have alſo GaussEN de U/u Clavium, 
but he does not treat of the other functions of 
eccleiiaſtical government. 

We have, further, ſomething upon diſcipline 
in the wtitings of the Reformers, but we have 
no compleat treatiſe. As this is the caſe, need 
we be ſurprized, if many miniſters are ignorant 
what eccleſiaſtical government is—are every 
moment at .a ſtand—are alarmed at the leaſt 
caſe that happens, and enter upon the minittry 
without knowing how to exerciſe it? 

All theſe conſiderations have determined me 
to give you ſome rules on this fubject. The 
firit thing you ſhould conſider is the impor- 
tance of this /econd part, and the neceflity of 
our being inſtructed in the things we are to 
ſpeak upon. If I were inclined to treat this 


ſubject ex projeſſo, 1 might prove, that miniſ- 


* Our Clergy in England have happily, in this point, but lit- 
tle cauſe for complaint. We have many uſeful, and ſome exce]- 
lent books that treat of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline and Govern- 
ment. Amonsit theſe are Jounson's Fade Mecum, 2 vols. 
12 mo, and Dr. BuRx's Eccleſiaſtical Law, 4 vols. 8 vo. 
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ters are called to govern the church. I might 
eſtabliſh this truth from ſcripture, from the 
names and functions that are there aſſigned to 
paſtors: I might prove it, in the ſecond place, 
from the nature of the thing itſelf ; for it is 
impoſſible to advance the glory of God with=- 
out it. Laſtly, from the practice of the firſt 
Chriſtians. But that would engage me too far; 
and befides, I have already ſpoken of it in my 
Treatiſe on the Cauſes of Corruption, Part II. 
Carnfe ii and iii. to which I refer you. I ſhall 
content myſelf with making here ſome few 
reflections. 

I. Reflection. The miniſtry of moſt paſtors 
produces little fruit, becauſe they do not apply 
themſelves to eccleſiaſtical government. We 
blame many Chriſtians for contenting them- 
ſelves with making an outward profeſſion of 
the goſpel, but is not the fame blame charge- 
able upon thoſe miniſters, that content them- 
ſelves with preaching. They preach, and talk, 
but do not put their hand to the work. They 
reſemble a magiſtrate that enacts good laws, 
but never gives himſelf any trouble to make 
them obſerved. Such is the caſe of thoſe who 
neglect this part of the miniſtry. Take two 
miniſters, ſuppoſe one of them to preach well, 
but not to enforee the obſervance of order in 
his church, whilſt the other preaches but in- 
differently, yet makes order prevail; the latter 
will undoubtedly produce much the greateſt 
fruit: Happy are they who poſſeſs both theſe 
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talents! That is what you ſhould aim at, and 
labour to attain. 

II. Reflection. By not paying attention to 
government many miniiters fall into idleneſs; 
if they were careful about this point, they would 
never reſt ſatisfied, nor think themſelves at li- 
berty to be engroſſed by different things, that 
have no relation to their office, nor ever ima- 
vine they had done all, when they had preach- 
ed. Miniſters are the more apt to fall into re- 
miſſneſs with reſpect to the pains they ſhould 
take of their flocks, becauſe there is no law * 
which expreſsly obliges them to take that pains; 
whereas there are laws that conſtrain them to 
preach in public on certain days. Hence alſo 
ariſes a loſs of time; for I call time loſt, not 
only when it is ſquandered away in amuſe- 
ments or idlenefs; but alſo when it is not em- 
ployed in the manner it ought to be, and when 
1t 1s totally devoted to preaching. He, that is 
ſenſible his office engages him to the manage- 
ment of his flock, will always have employ- 
ment, and find his time ſhort. 

III. Refleftion, When miniſters are unac- 
quainted with eccleſiaſtical government, it 
gives occaſion for reproaching them with this 
defect, that they are good for nothing but preach- 
ing; are deſtitute of conduct and prudence, and 


are not fit for their buſineſs. 


What a pity the Law f Conſcience ſhould be allowed ſo lit- 
tie weight and attention by many, who ought to allow it the 
greateſt . What a ſhame the commands of God ſhould ever 
meet with leſs reſpect than the laws of men! 

f Such 
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Such is a good preacher, who makes a piti- 
ful figure in the management of his flock, It 
is with ſuch miniſters, as with thoſe fcholars 
who haye ſtudied much, but are ignorant of 
life, and unfit for ſociety. 

IV. Reflection. We are in danger of wanting 
zeal and piety. I am aware indeed, that 
preaching may inſpire ſome zeal ; but the in- 
ſpection of a flock does it more effectually, 
and lays quite another reſtraint upon the con- 
ſcience. A miniſter who thinks himſelf obliged 
to admonith ſinners *, to take care of the ſick, 
&c. has a far better ſenſe of the account he 
muſt give to God, than a man who imagines 
he has nothing to do but to preach. 

As this ſubje& is of importance, ſo is it 
of great extent, and is not without its difficul- 
ties, becauſe it comprehends a vaſt number 
of things. In the exerciſe of diſcipline in our 
conſiſtories in viſiting the fick, &c. you will 
not find many occaſions, on which you muſt 
act in the ſame manner, but caſes are inſinitely 
various. Moreover, whatever rules I give you, 
I mutt inform you that theſe things are ſtill 


better learned from practice and experience, 


than precepts ; and this requires tome time. 
On this account we may ſay, Ars longa, vita 
brevis. It 1s proper, however, to take care to 
have ſome knowledge of theſe things before you 


Every prieſt in our eſtabliſhed church muſt think himſelf 


obliged to the obſervance of theſe great duties unleſs he can 
think it lawful to forget the ſolemm promiſes and engagements 


entered into at the time of his ordination. See SECKER'9 
Charger, p. 337. 
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enter upon practice, leſt, in imitation of fome 
Ignorant phyſicians, you ſhould learn your art 
at the expence of ſouls. 

The plan I ſhall follow in this ſecond part 
is this. 

I. I ſhall ſpeak of the general diſcipline of 
df the church, which is exerciſed by paſtors 


and conſiſtories; and muſt ſhew you 1. What 


are the laws of diſcipline—2. How they are to 
be obſerved. 

IT. I ſhall proceed to private diſcipline ; fo 
I call that care which a miniſter ſhould take 
in private, which relates partly to the church 
in general---and partly to certain perſons in 
particular. That care, which relates to the 


church in general, conſiſts in theſe four things; 


„ 


1. In knowing his church. 

2. In a proper method of living in his 
church. 8 

3. In taking pains to make order and piety 
prevail. | | 

4. In ſtudying how to preſerve his authority. 

That care which relates to certain perſons in 
particular conſiſts, 

1. In private admonitions. 

2. In viſiting the ſick, and what concerns 
criminals. 
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CCLESIASTICAL Government, taken 
in a general ſenſe, implies every thing that 
regards paſtors, and every thing that has any 
relation to the church; ſuch as worſhip, the 
calling and election of paſtors, &. Though 
I am not diſpoſed to give you a circumſtantial 
detail of theſe things, yet I muſt obſerve to 
you, that in all theſe points many things might 
be rectified, and many others eſtabliſhed. I 
will not, however, ſpeak of them in this view; 
— that would be too tedious; and, beſides, that 
particularly concerns ecclefiaſtical bodies. I 
ſhall therefore content myſelf with ſhewing 
you what you mult do, when you are called to 
the management of a fiock. | 

I ſhall begin with ſpeaking of Diſcipline in 
general, on which two things offer themſelves 
to our conſideration. 1. Its neceſſity. 2. Its 
nature. | 

I. With reſpect to the firſt article, I under- 
ſtand by Diſcipline, the order that is eſtabliſhed 
in the church for the ſake of governing it, 
and removing ſcandals from it. I ſhould 
firſt prove, that it is of divine inſtitution, and 
anſwer the objections that are made againſt 
this inſtitution; but 1 refer you again to 
the Cauſes of Corruption, Part II. Cauſe ii. 
You ſhould perſuade yourſelves, that this is of 
N 3 the 
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the greateſt conſequence, and ſhould bleſs God 
that you live in a country where there are ſome 


remains of Diſcipline, though endeavours are 
uſed to rob us of it. 


II. I muſt therefore paſs on to the nature of 


is Diſcipline. For this purpoſe, as in civil 
government there is a neceſſity for enacting 
good laws, and ſeeing them duly obſerved, it 
will be proper likewiſe to conſider theſe two 
things in Diſcipline ; 

1. What are the laws of it; 

2. How they are to be applied and obſerved. 


8 BE G T. III. 
O the Laws of DISC IPLINE. 
| Of Divine Laws. 


HE Laws of Diſcipline are of two kinds, 

divine and human. The divine laws are 
found in the New Teſament. I do not mean, 
that we find there the deciſion of every caſe; 
that would be infinite: but we there find all 
the fundamental laws and maxims of Diſci- 
pline. The application of theſe laws was left 


to the wiſdom of the church. If you read 


the writings of the New Teſtament, and eſpe- 
cially the Epiſtles of ST. PAur, you will learn 
from them, that God would have order in the 

church; that the exerciſe of Diſcipline belongs 
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to paſtors *, and reaches all kinds of perſons; 
that paſtors ſhould admonith finners, expel 
ſcandalous offenders, and receive thoſe that re- 
pent to the peace of the church. This 1s like- 
wiſe confirmed by the example of the inceſtu- 
ous man of CorinTH—of HYMEN Aus and 


PruiLATUs, &c. 
Theſe laws are the foundation and eflence 


of Diſcipline; and what has been added ſince, 


are nothing but explications of thoſe laws. 


I muſt alſo obſerve to you one thing reſpect- 
ing divine laws, which is, that the church has 


a right to regulate, in every particular, what 


| ſhould be obſerved, provided ſhe acts conform- 


ably to the goſpel. I remark this, becauſe it 
1s a thing which 1s not ſufficiently attended to 
amongſt us, and is one of the ſources of liber- 
tiniſm. That the church has this right, I 
prove from what ST. PAuL ſays, Let all things 
be done decently, and in order. Why ſhould he 


fay this, if the church had not a right to make 


laws, and to require every one to ſubmit to 


them, ſuppoſing their conformity with the 


goſpel. 


There are ſeveral reflectiòns on this ſubje& worthy of a 


young Clergyman's attentive peruſal, in the res to Tohnſon's 
Vade Mecum, Vol. II. and in Dr. Roctrs's Diſcourſe of the 


wi/ible and inviſible Church of Chriſt, Part II. Chap. vi, vii. 


N SECT. 
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EE CT. 
Of Human Laws. 


COME now to Human Laws. I do not 

conſider all the regulations that have been 
made as laws of diſeipfine. All that have been 
made ſince the /ixth century are very bad. But 
to confine myſelf to what you ſhould know, I 
have this to obſerve to you, that there are two 
ſorts of Human Laws—thoſe of the primitive 
church, and thoſe which are obſerved amongſt 


aye 
SRC V. 
Of the Laws of the PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


SPEAK of the Laws of the pt rimitive * 
| Church, becauſe they have ſomething ve- 

nerable, and were made in the time the ik 
was governed by inſpired perſons, and when it 
was in its pureſt ſtate. 

It is remarkable, that one of the firſt cares 
of the primitive church was to eſtabliſh good 
order. In the ancient councils they had ee 
fewer articles of doctrine, than of diſcipline. 
Hence I muſt deſire you to obſerve, how far 


we are removed from the ſpirit of the firſt 
Chriſtians, 
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ſon's Vade Mecum, Vol. II. Pref. p. cvii. 
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Chriſtians, ſince thoſe ancient laws are not 
more reſpected among us. 

Finally, Thoſe laws were made by degrees z 
hence it is that we have not a body of ancient 
diſcipline, which, however, were much to be 
wiſhed for, There is indeed an excellent piece, 
the Apoſtolical Canons, ſo called, not becauſe the 
apoſtles were the authors of them; that epi- 
thet, Apoftolical, only implies that they are anci- 
ent eſtabliſhments, and were obſerved in the 
churches which the apoſtles had founded. 

Mr. DaiLLe *, and ſeveral others have en- 
deavoured to make thoſe canons ſuſpected; and 
it cannot be denied, that ſome of them were 
made after others ; but they are nevertheleſs of 
venerable antiquity, and :t may be proved, that 
ſome of them were made before the council of 
N1ce. Beſides theſe, we have the a&sof the coun- 
cils; but their number is almoſt infinite, and they 
contain quite oppoſite deciſions. To under- 
ſtand the diſcipline of the primitive Chriſtians 
we mult draw our knowledge + of them from 
two ſources; from the moſt ancient councils, 
and from eccleſiaſtical authors. 


It cannot be wondered that fo violent an oppugner of epiſ- 
copacy at Mr. Daille (who is on that account cenſured by our 
author, Lect. II.) ſhould labour to invalidate, as much as poſli- 
ble, the authority of thoſe canons, which have ſo diſtinctly and 
fully aſſerted the office and pre-eminence of biſhops in the pri- 
mitive church. But his arguments on this head have been lon 
ſince anſwered by Biſhop Beveridge, and Cotelerius. See Fohn- 


_. + Much uſeful knowledge of this kind may be obtained from 
Joanson's Vade Mecum,—and much more from Mr. BIX G 
nau's Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church. 88 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe who have written upon the diſcipline 
of the firſt Chriſtians are JusTINn MAR TYR, 
ORIGEN, ST. CyPRIANn, TERTULLIAN, &c. 
They ſhould be examined with care, becauſe 
they have written ſome apologies. They have 
alſo related the ancient, and conſtant practice. 
What we may collect from their writings is 
this, that Biſhops did not content themſelves 
with preaching, but they likewiſe watched over 
their flocks. They frequently cenſured, and 
even excommunicated ſcandalons offenders. 
Thoſe who had been excommunicated were 
obliged to paſs through ſeveral degrees of pe- 
nance, and, if they gave ſigns of repentance, 
they were by degrees received, and at length 
entirely reconciled to the church by the im- 
poſition of the hands of the prieſts, You may 
conſult on this point the famous paſſage of 
TERTULLIAN Apolog. Chap. 39. 

To give you ſome idea of the ancient church 
you muſt know what perſons were excommu- 
nicated, and the manner of proceeding againſt 
them. 3 

I. They who bad committed any groſs ſin 
were excommunicated. Amongſt other ſins 
that were puniſhed with the greateſt ſeverity 
were theſe three ;—Apoſtacy, Adultery, and 
Murder. Thoſe, however, who committed 
ſome leſs crimes, were not exempt from cen- 
ſures and excommunication. 


II. With reſpect to the manner there was a 


double excommunication. By the firſt, ſinners 


were prohibited the ſacraments, By the ſe- 
ane cond, 
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cond, they were entirely cut off from the com- 
munion of the church. Such as had incurred 
this ſecond excommunication lay under it a 
long time. They were ſometimes enjoined a pe- 
nance of thirty years. That time, however, was 
ſhortened at the recommendation of the Mar- 
tyrs, and that relaxation was called indulgence. 
This gave occaſion to the indulgences in the 
Romiſh church; but relapſers after penance 
were never received again to the peace of 
the church x. 

Hence it is, that penance may be compared 
to baptiſm, which is never repeated. 

Penitents are diſtinguiſhed into four claſſes. 

The firſt were called the mourners. They 
ſtood at the church-door weeping, and beg- 
ging of thoſe that went in to intercede for 
them. 

The ſecond were the bearers. They might 
hear the word as the Catechumens did, but 
they went away when the euchariſt was cele- 
brated. 

The third were the proſtrators, who laid 
themſelves proſtrate in certain parts of the 
church. 

The fourth were the co-/anders, who at- 
tended during the whole ſervice, and even the 
celebration of the euchariſt, but did not com- 


* Though biſhops were allowed the power of increaſing or 
abating the terms, and the ſeverity of penance, at their own 
diſcretion, yet this ſeverity was almoſt univerſally practiſed du- 
ring the four firſt ages of the church ; but was abated in after 
ages, without any reflection on the preceding prattice.—Bing- 
ham, Book XVIII. Chap. IV. 


municate. 
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municate *, Laſtly, when they had under- 
gone theſe puniſhments, they were reſtored by 
the impoſition of hands from the biſhop. 


. 
Of the Laws that are obſerved amongſt us. 


SHALL not ſpeak now of the practice of 
other churches, but content myſelf with 
giving you an idea of the diſcipline of this 
country. We have, in general, more diſcipline 
than other Proteſtant churches + What we 
have 1s this. 

I. Diſcipline 1 is in the hands of the miniſters, 
and thoſe who are united with them, who may 
he confidered as ecclefiaſtics. They are the 
paſtors that preſide in our conſiſtories. I re- 
mark this, becauſe it is not the ſame with theſe 
churches of Switzerland, where the diſcipline is 
in the hands of the magiſtrate that preſides there, 
and they have miniſters only for form. 

11. Our diſcipline is purely ſpiritual. We, 
nevertheleſs, ſometimes make uſe alſo of civil 


* A fuller account of theſe four orders of penitents may be 
ſeen in JOHxSON, ut /upra, p. 53. zd Edit. and Bingham, Book 
XVIII. Ch. I. 

We have in this ſection a ſtriking proof of our author's un- 
prejudiced and liberal attention to truth, both in his commen- 
dations and cenfures of his own church. —Whilit he points out 
ſome of her faults with freedom and fidelity—he ſeems happy in 
remarking ſome of her excellencies: One cannot but admire that 
ingenuous and amiable ſpirit, which makes a writer, Moi plegſed 
to praiſe, jet not afraid to laue. 


puniſhments, 
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puniſhments, but then the magiſtrate inflicts 
them. 


III. We uſe ſuſpenſion from the ſacraments, and 


public penance. Theſe things are not practiſed 


amongſt our neighbours. Theſe refleCtions 
may convince you, that amongſt proteſtants 
there are yet many things to reform. But 
amongſt ſeveral faults in our diſcipline, I find 
theſe two : 

The firſt regards the perſons againſt whom 
we exerciſe diſcipline. We do not ſubject to 
diſcipline all thoſe whom the word of Gob jub- 


jects to it. We proceed againſt adulterers— 


drunkards, thoſe who govern their families 
11], &c. 

There 1s a ſecond, and {till greater fauſt, and 
that 1s—our manner of exerciſing diſcipline. 
We have only /uſpenſion, ſo that if a man de- 
ſpiſes that ſuſpenſion, the church is at a ſtand. 


In reality, the magiſtrate then acts, but it would 


be proper for the church to act independently 
of the magiſtrate. It were therefore to be 
wiſhed, that we had the uſe of excommunication. 
At leaſt it would be right to take a middle way 
—and that would be, to expoſe publicly thoie 
finners that deſpiſe ſuſpenſion x. Something of 


* The practice our author here recommends with regard to 


Juſpenſion, or the leſs excommunication, is ſimilar to that which 
obtained in the ancient church, with reſpe& to the greater ex- 


communication z for ſuch excommunication was commonly noti- 
hed by circular letters, or ſome other means, to all other churches. 
—Bingham, Book XVI. Chap. II. 5. 9. And he, that was 
thus excommunicated in one church, was held excommunicate in 
all churches.—Ibid. $. 10. | 
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this kind was done in a particular caſe, about 
five years ago at Linieres. I remark theſe faults 


to you, that you may one day endeavour, if it 


be poſſible, to remedy them. 

I ſhould firſt of all inform you, in whoſe 
hands our diſcipline is placed. As there are 
two ſorts of bodies the one ccclefiaſtical—the 
other political, it 1s proper to obſerve, how each 
of them interpoſe in matters of diſcipline, 


8 


Of ECcTESIASTICAL Bopigs. 


HERE are two Ecclefiaſtical Bodies. 
The conſiſtories, and the ſociety of 
paſtors. | 
I. With reſpe& to conſiſtories diſcipline is 
in the hands of the paſtors and elders. 

As to the paſtors I ſhall ſay nothing, becauſe 
that 1s clear. It 1s their province to prefide— 
to direct the aſſembly to collect the votes, &c. 

Beſides paſtors there are elders. It has been 
much diſputed, whether elders are of divine 
inſtitution. Some think that CALvixN was the 
author of that inſtitution, and that before his 


time the diſcipline belonged to the biſhop, and 
paſtors, or prieſts. Others think there were 


ſome in the primitive church, that were called 
Ipeg ee But in my opinion, that word ſig- 
1 nifies 
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niſies nothing elſe than prieſts *. However that 
be, the inſtitution of elders appears abſolutely 
requiſite in our churches, becauſe there is but 
one paſtor, and it would be utterly impoſſible 
for a ſingle man to have the inſpection over a 
whole flock. Whereas, formerly, a biſhop had 
always a great number of ecclefiaſtics united 
with him. | 

Now the office of the elders 1s this. They 
are obliged to fix things. 

1. They are to watch over the morals of 
Chriſtians. 

2. They ,are to inform the paſtors of ſuch 
faults as deſerve to be informed againſt, and of 
ſcandalous offences; but they muſt not extend 
that information to trifles, and ſuch things as 
are not deſerving of puniſhment. 

3. The elders may alto perform ſome func- 
tions—when they are not very important—ſuch 
as reconciling—and admonithing ſinners, &c. 

4. They judge with the paſtor—and are 
united with him to ſerve him as a council; and 
in this point the order obſerved amongſt us is 
this, they follow the majority of votes. If, 
however, the elders ſhould take the wrong fide, 
a paſtor has a right to ſuperſede the execution, 
and to act as a ſociety. 

5. They ought to take care of the affairs of 
the church at as treaſurers take care of the 
poor - cite into the conſiſtory, &c. 

Flere we ſee another proof of our Author's freedom from 
prejudice and bigotry : He was too ingenuous to aſſert the inſti» 


tution of elders—or their exiſtence in the primitive church, tho? 
he judiciouſly aſſerts the uſe and neceſſity of them in his own. 


6. They 
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6. They are obliged to lead exemplary lives. 

From hence you ſce, that it is of conſequence 
to have good elders. For this purpoſe, a mi- 
niſter ſhould chooſe out people of good ſenſe 
and probity — converſe much with them, teach 
them diſcipline—and always inſpire them with 
a defire of advancing the glory of Gop—a love 
for order, &c. 

It is, further, proper to inform you on this 
ſubject, in what manner elders are elected. 
When there is a want of an elder, the paſtor, af- 
ter he has invoked the name of Gop, demands 
the votes of his conſiſtory. Then on the Sun- 
day following, after ſermon, the minifter ac- 
quaints the people from the pulpit, that ſuch a 
perſon has been elected to fill up the place of 
an elder. 

Obſerve here what ſhould be done, but is 
not done amongſt us - that is, to give notice, 
eight days before, that if any one has any thing 

to object againſt the perſon elected, he may 
ſpeak it. Further, when an elder is preſented, 
He 1s reminded of the nature of his engage- 
ments. After that, the people are exhorted to 
confider him in that quality, and to treat him 
with reſpect. It is proper, however, to inform 
you, that there are ſome communities that op- 
poſe this order. | 

II. I proceed, in the ſecond place, to ſpeak to 
you of the ſociety of paſtors, which is the ſe- 
cond eccleſiaſtical body, and to ſhew you what 
part they take in the exerciſe of diſcipline. This 
may be reduced to theſe three things. 
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1. The miniſter can make no innovation in 
the church without the conſent of the claſs. 
We are ſworn to this article, as neceſſary to pre- 
vent innovation and abuſe. When, therefore, 
you ſhall have any defign that is good, pious, 
and uſeful, you muſt not endeavour to eſtabliſh 
it, till after you have acquainted the ſociety 
with it. This too 1s proper to be done, that 
you may fave yourſelves—not ruin one another 
—and may preſerve uniformity. 

2. The ſociety makes general regulations, 
but does not decide upon particular cafes. It 
regulates, for inſtance, where marriages ſhould 
be ſolemnized—what perſons are ſubject to pub- 
lic penance : it has the inſpection of all the 
churches in the ſtate, and orders paſtors to preach 
upon ſuch or ſuch a ſubject. 

3. The part which the ſociety has in per- 
plexing and extraordinary caſes is this : It takes 
cogniſance of them, whether the conſiſtories 
require the advice of the ſociety, or the paſtor, 
in particular, wiſhes to know the intention of 
the whole body. But it neither takes cogni- 
ſance in order to decide, nor cites Ferie; un 
leſs it be for the ſake of information; for the 
buſineſs is always. referred to the altor or 'cotis 
ſiſtory. It is not, therefore, ANY the ſociety 
that exerciſes diſcipline. | If, however, a con“ 
Alox er errs, it r be oppoſed. 
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S E C T. VIII. 


Of PoLITICAL Bobpits. 


| IT H reſpect to Political Bodies, you are 
to obſerve how the magiſtrate inter- 
poſes in diſciphne. He does it in two ways. 

1. By the prince's officer. 

2. By the confiſtory-courts under the juriſ- 
diction of the ſovereign. 

I. The prince's officer attends in the con- 
ſiſtories, and has a vote as well as an elder. 
He may likewife puniſh finners, and they, who 
do it, ought to be commended. He muſt, how- 
ever, never proceed to that except in the laſt 
extremity z that diſheartens ſinners ; and even 
thoſe corporal puniſhments inflicted by the ma- 
giſtrate do not affect the conſcience. That was 
never the practice of the ancient church“. 

What you ſhould further remark here is this, 
that whenever it is neceſſary to have recourſe 
to the magiſtrate, the church betrays her weak- 
neſs, and you ſee the conſequences that ill-diſ- 
poſed magiſtrates may draw from it. In ſhort, 


one great inconvenience is this—that when we 


have recourſe, without neceflity, to the ſecular 


here were ſome flight exceptions to this general maxim 
with reſpect to junior monks—and the inferior clergy.,——Bing- 


ham, Book XVI. Chap. III. $ 11. — The minor clergy were 


ſometimes puniſhed with ſtripes for the ſame crimes, for which 
the ſuperior clergy were puniſhed with excommunication for a 
year. x * 

arm 


arm, we ſubmit eccleſiaſtical authority and diſ- 
cipline to the magiſtrate, for he does not judge 
without knowledge of the cauſe; and, beſides, 
we make ourſelves troubleſome, _ 

I conclude, therefore, that it is proper to 
keep, as much as poſſible, to ſpiritual methods, 
which bind the conſcience. But you will ſay. 
, a fiuner be hardened, what muſt be done? It 
is better to let him alone. JESUS CHRIST does 
not with for people that ſerve him againſt their 
will. We ſhould ſay to them, as our Saviour 
{aid to Jupas, I hat thou doeſt, do quickly. If 
we had the uſe of excommunication, we ſhould. 
not be perplexed, and ſhould have no occaſion 
to have recourſe to any perſon. NT Na 

Upon this ſubject of the officer that attends. 
in the conſiſtory, I muſt apprize you of one 
point of diſcipline ; which is— that in order 
to inflict any civil puniſhment, he cannot take 
advantage of a confeſſion that was made in the 
conſiſtory, unleſs he cannot diſcover the fact 
controverted from another place. 85 

II. We have in this country conſiſtories un- 
der the juriſdiction of the ſovereign. There 
are two of them; one at Valangin, for all the 
churches dependent on Valangin; and the other 
at Möôtiers, for all the churches of Val Trevers. 
The prince preſides there by his officer, and the 
principal aſſeſſors are the miniſters. 


The reaſon of theſe conſiſtories being eſta- 
bliſhed was this: | 


1. To bring to order rebellious offenders by 
civil puniſhments. 


O 2 2. To 
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2. To make ſuch, as had committed any grofs 
crimes, ſubmit to the puniſhments decreed by 
the ſtatutes. But they were not eſtabliſhed for 
enen ecclefiaſtical diſcipline. 

You muſt here obſerve, that theſe conlifidries 
can only take cogniſance of ſuch things, as are 
referred to them by the ordinary conſiſtories. 
This is their right—but I muſt inform you, 
that the confiſtory of Valangin has above all 
alirþey theſe two things: 

1. It claims the power of ſuſpending from 
the ſacrament, and of taking off ſuſpenſions, 
lich belöngs to the Paſtots and conſiſtories of 
every church. = 
2. It pretends to the provinee of admitting 
to public penances. 

As to that of Vul Travers, it is at preſent 
well regulated. For this reaſon, we ſhould be 
on our guard; for if theſe couſiſtories had all 
the rights they pretend to, diſcipline would be- 
long to the prince. In mort, they are not very 
NecoUlarye . 
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8 
7 ze Manner of PROCEEDING in our. Confitories. 


HAT. you may underſtand. TOY Gigi 
pline is exerciſed in our conſiſtories *, I 
will ſpeak of it in order. 
.; Us The firſt thing we do is to begin with 
prayer. The paſtor offers up a prayer, 

1. To implore the aſſiſtance of Gop for thoſe 
who exerciſe diſcipline, that they may do it with 
zeal, prudence, charity, &c. 

2. He prays for the ſinners that are ſum- 
moned into the conſiſtory, and defires of Gop 
that he would move them. 


3. He prays, in particular, for the church of 
the place, &c. 


II. We take formation concerning the facts, 
of which we are to take cogniſance. This is 
done particularly on the days we give notice of 
the ſacrament; for then we aſſomble the con- 


» An uſeful account of our eccleſtaſtical Aiſcipline, is given by 
Jonxsox in his Jade Mecum, Vol. I. Chap. XIX, and XXVI. 


O3 ſiſtory, 
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ſiſtory, and take a review of the church. This 
is likewiſe done as often as the conſiſtory is aſ- 
ſembled; for when we have examined the caſes 
in queſtion, we enquire of the elders, whether 
they know of any thing that deſerves to be re- 
ported—and that we ſhould take cogniſance of. 
Hereupon every one tells what he knows, and 
we order ſuch perſons as are accuſed to be cited 
into the next confiſtory. Obſerve, that when 
we cite any perſon, we do not tell him the rea- 
ſon for which he 1s to appear before the con- 
fiſtory, becauſe he ought to obey without know- 
ing what the buſineſs is. 

III. It may be aſked, for what caſe a man js 
called before the conſiſtory. On this head you 
muſt obſerve theſe three things : = 

1. The caſes muſt be important. 2. They 
ſhould be true and certain. 3. They ſhould be 
public—or at leaft—ſhould be known to a ſuffi- 
cient number of people, and not ſecret. 

1. You mult take care that the caſes are im- 
portant. Some miniſters cite people into the 
conſiſtory for the leaſt offence, by which means 
they let down the dignity of the conſiſtories, 
and their authority. But what muſt be done in 
matters of tefs importance? — The paſtor ſhould 
make the offenders come to his oven houſe, and 
ſhould admoniſh them privately; or, if he is not 
willing to have them come to him, he ſhould 
get them admoniſhed by one of the elders. 
2. It is proper the facts ſhould be certain and 
true. Such, for inſtance, are facts of public 


notoriety, or ſuch as are known for certain by 
"ener 
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other means. Here I muſt obſerve to you, 
that facts reported by elders are conſidered as 
proved, becaule, being perſons in public office, 
they are to be credited. 

It muſt, however, be remarked, that this 1s 
not to be carned too far. For, when an elder 
reports any thing that does not belong to his of- 
fice, or that concerns himſelf in particular, 
whatever perſonal injury may have been done 
him, he is not to be credited ; but in things 
within the ſphere of his office, he ought to be 
credited. 

When ſufficient certainty cannot be obtained 
either from the elders, or by other means, 
then recourſe muſt be had to a more ample in- 
formation. On this point, it 1s a matter of 
queſtion in this country M hetber we can make 
witneſſes ſheak in the confiftory ? The magiſtrate 
pretends we cannot. The ſcripture, notwith - 
ſtanding, gives us this right, 1 Tim. v. 19. 
Receive not an accuſaiion but before two or three 
witneſſes. This manifeſtly ſuppoſes, that we 
may oblige them to give evidence. We tender 
no oath to theſe people, but we charge them by 
the name of Gon to ſpeak the truth. 

But what muſt be done, when we cannot be 
ſatisfied of a fact, either by witneſſes, or by 
any other means? _ 

It muſt be attentively conſfidered—whether 
the rumour about it be ſecret—or public. If 
it be ſecret, it is proper to admoniſh the offen- 
ders in private, and not ſummon them before 
the conſiſtory. If that rumour, however un- 
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certain, be public, the perſon ſhould then be 
called before the confiſtory---not to be com- 
pelled to a confeſſion, but to be informed of the 
report that has prevailed---and to be told what 
a fin he would commit, if he ſhould conceal 
the fact. You might tell him, that he ought 
to abſtain even from the appearances of evil, &c. 
This ſhould be particularly practiſed in fla- 
grant cafes. If a man is accuſed of infamous 
commerce, and the rumour about it is ſecret, he 
ſhould not even be ſummoned to the paſtor's 
houſe; but if it be public, he ſhould be ſum- 
moned there privately, and admonithed of his 
duty. If he pays no attention to that, he ſhould 
then be cited into the conſiſtory. 

III. The fact muſt be known to a great 
number of people. For example, it 1s known 
for a certainty that a man 1s guilty of a crime, 
the fact is important and certain, but it is fecret; 
it is not proper, in that caſe, to make the affair 
public, but he ſhould, at the moſt, be only ad- 
moniſhed in private. | 

Hence you ſee that confeſſions, made to 2 
paſtor, muſt not be brought into the conſiſtory. 

But how can we manage the conſcience of a fin- 
ner ?---You muſt lay him under ſome penance, 
enjoin him to keep from the communion, and 
oblige him after a certain time to come and ac- 
quaint you with his ſtate, that you may give 
him ſeme new advice. | 

IV. The method of proceeding with thoſe 
that are cited into the conſiſtory is this, they 
who are cited either appear, or not. If Pay 

SES 5 
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do not appear, except they have a good excuſe 
ſach as ſickneſs, or a neceſſary journey, &c. 
they are thencefo rth treated as contumacious, and 
are prohibited from the communion “. On this 
point you are to know, that it is ſufficient that 
a man has been cited once, though ſome people 
would have this put upon the ſame footing 
with civil judicature, and pretend that he ſhould 
be cited three times. If the offenders appear, 
you mult not begin with cenſuring them but 
ſhould firſt explain to them the fact for which 
they have been cited, then make them conſent 
to it and lead them to confeſs it, if the caſe 
requires confeſſion; for ſometimes we cauſe 
them to be cited only for the ſake of giving 
them admonitions. = | 
Now to know when they ſhould be made to 
confels, and when not, one rule is this. When 
the ſafety of the ſinner is concerned, and he is 
in danger without that confeſſion, you muſt then 
endeavour to bring him to it. But, if the crime 
1s not capital, and the conſcience may be ſatis- 
fied without it, you ſhould not compel him to 
it. For example, a man is accuſed of fornica- 
tion in form; in that caſe, you ſhould endeavour 
to make him confeſs it; for a paſtor may ſup- 
pole for a time, that the party accuſed is in- 
Jured. I ſay, further, if the crime is ſecret, 
the ſinner is not obliged to confeſs it in public; 


* It is the ſame with us. The % excommunication is pro- 
nounced by judges eccleſiaſtical on ſuch perſons, as are guilty of 
obſtinacy, or diſobedience, in not appearing upon a citation, or 
not ſubmitting to penance, cr other injunctions of the court. — 


Burn. Vol. II. Page 201. 
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but, if the crime be public, there muſt be a con- 
ſeſſion made of the nature of the crime, and {o-it 
muſt be owned publicly. 

Now obſerve what muſt be done in SR TINY bring 
an offender to confeſſion. The offender may be 
in one of theſe two circumſtances. Either there 
are proofs and convictions againſt him, or there 
are not.---If there be any, then the buſineſs is 
not to ſound his conſcience, nor to call the fact 
into gqreeſtzon. The offender muſt only be con- 
jured to give glory to Gop. Now convictions 
are valid, when they are agreeable to laws and 
diſcipline, and thoſe who are thus convicted 
may deny if they will, but they muſt be pro- 
ceeded againſt. 

But, it there be no conviction, there is but 
one way to take, and that is to conjure the ot- 
tender, by the name of Gop, to declare the 
truth. He muſt have hell opened to his view, 
and be told that he is lying to Gop, and putting 
himſelf into a ſtate of dammation, &c. TA 
mult be conjured proportionably to the crime 
and nature of the fact. If he confeſſes, Gop 
ſhould be praiſed for it: If he denies, he muſt 
be conſigned over to the judgment of Gon, and 
his own conſcience, and be reminded that he 
puts himſelf into a ſtate of damnation. 

V. Let us ſee what is to be done, when of- 
| fenders have confeſſed, or denied. If they have 
confeſſed, it muſt be confidered what their crime 
deſerves. If they deny, although there is con- 
1 againſt them, they are laid under an in- 

erdict, till they have e their crime, 
= proved their innocenc | 


By 
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But to ſhew how we are to proceed againſt 
offenders, agreeably to the deſert of their crimes: 
there are four means to be employed againſt 
them. 1. Exhortation or cenſure. 2. Obliging 
them to give ſome marks of repentance. 3. 
Suſpending them from the communion. 4. 
Obliging them to do public penance. 

There is a great deal of difference between 
theſe four means. The two firſt ſhould be em- 
ployed in all caſes; offenders have always occa- 
ſion for them. But the two other means are 
not neceſſary, except on ſome occaſions. We 
will ſpeak of theſe four means hereafter. 

VI. Let us ſee the method of receiving of- 
fenders to the peace of the church, and announ- 
cing the pardon of their fins. You are not to 
come to this, till you find the means that have 
been employed have produced their end, and 
the ſinners are affected. What you are to ob- 
ſerve here is this: 

1. When the ſinner is hardened, you muſt 
not receive him. There are ſome miniſters who 
imagine, that the bare appearance in the conſiſ- 
tory fully ſatisfies all the obligations that ſin- 
ners are under. They conſider the conſiſtory as 
a civil tribunal, whereas it is a tribunal of con- 
ſcience. But it is not ſo, when you find ſinners 
contumacious; you fhould then aſſure them, that 
their fins are retained. 

They who flatter ſinners in their ſermons, are 
the cauſe of their being hardened. But they 
do them much more harm, when they flatter 
them in the conſiſtories, becauſe then they ſpeak 


— to 
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a the finners in particular, If, therefore, they 
ar hardened, ſo far from receiving them to 


| Ty peace of the church, you ſhould announce 
to them the wrath of Gon. and diſmiſs them. 


2. With reſpect to thoſe who ſhew marks of 
repentance, however ſatisfactory, you ſhould 
remind them of one thing, which 1s a princi- 
ple of great Importance, and a neceſlary precau- 
tion; | which is, that ſigns of repentance are 

very deceitful. You ſhould therefore always 


aſſure ſinners that Gop- ſees their hearts, and 
cannot be deceived. It ſhould here be ee 


dered, that we have more certainty of what is 


bad, thin of what 1s good. 


The ſigns of 3 are not equivocal, but 
thoſe of repentance are very dubious. For in- 
ſtance, in caſes of reconcilation, a man who is 
unwilling to pardon, and unwilling to be recon- 


ciled, is manifeſtly known to be under bad diſ- 
poſitions. But when another would be recon- 


ciled, we cannot form fo certain a judgment of 


his repentance, and his piety, becauſe a man is 


very often only reconciled outwardly. When, 
therefore, you ſpeak to ſuch ſinners as give ſigns 
of impenitance, you ſhould ſpeak to them 
plainly and openly, But when you are con- 
cerned with a man that ſhews ſigns of repen- 
tance, you ſhould indeed expreſs to him jome 
ſatisfaction, but you ſhould only ſpeak to him 


in a conditional and uncertain manner. 


SECT, 
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A particular Account of our DISCIPLINE; and 
it, Of EXHORTATION and CENSURE. 


Have ſaid before, that in our conſiſtories 
four things are oy. 1. There is Exhor- 
tation and Cenſure. 2. We oblige ſinners to 
give Marks of e 3. There is Suſ- 
penſion. 4. Public Penance. 

To begin with the firſt of theſe, 1 
diſtinguith between Exhortation and Cenſure, 
but to avoid multiplying things I ſhall unite 
them: When we have nothing to do but to 
give warnings, we may content ourſelves with 
Exhortation; but when the ſinner has acknow- 
ledged his crime, we make uſe of Cenſure. 
This is a more difficult matter than many think 
it. You muſt not imagine that to ſpeak two 
or three words, by way of form, is ſufficient ; 
but you mult do it with zeal---and with a ſin- 
cere intention to reclaim finners. More ta- 
lents are requiſite than many imagine for the 
diſcharge of this duty, eſpecially when we 
cannot be prepared for it: And yet it is neceſ- 
ſary to contider, what we fay upon theſe occa- 
ons. For this purpoſe, there is need of good: 
ſenſe; we muſt not go on too faſt---nor ſay 
any thing but what is proper to be ſaid---but 
ſupprels 


5 
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ſuppreſs whatever it would be improper to 
ſpeak: There is need of memory to retain every 
thing we have remarked, and of preſence of 
mind to take the right part immediately--- 
to ſpeak with juſtneſs and facility---to ſay 
nothing of zeal, charity, &c. This ſhews you 
that you ſhould endeavour to acquire all theſe 
talents. | | 
Hence alſo you ſhould obſerve, that it is 
proper that Exhortations ſhould be . na 
oned to the fact you are concerned about; 
above all, it is always proper to ſpeak to fin- 
ners in ſuch a manner as may affect, perſuade, _ 
and convince them. 

For this purpoſe, it is not fuſſiictit merely 
to exhort and conjure, it is ſometimes neceſ- 
fary to reaſon with them, eſpecially when they 
are perverſe and prejudiced; for offenders 
would often ſubmit, if they were not preju- 
diced. Sometimes a ſmall ditiiculty is the only 
thing that prevents them from ſubmitting. To 
ſupply what ſhould here be ſaid on the man- 
ner of exhorting and cenſuring, I mult refer 
vou to what I have faid of it in ſpeaking pow 
the application of a ſermon. | 
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SIN NERS muſt be required to give MARKS 
of REPENTANCE. 


HEN finners appear before you in the 
conſiſtory, you ſhould draw from them 
Marks of Repentance. _ 

You cannot arrive at an abſolute certainty 
in this point; you ſhould, however, take all 
poſſible precautions. | 

Marks of Repentance are equivocal : . For. 
this reaſon it is neceſſary to be convinced, as 
far as poflible, of the ſincerity of that repen- 
tance. We diſcern it in general: 

1. When ſinners thew docility and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, when they are ready to aſk pardon of Gop, 
and to do all we require from them. | 

2. There are other particular acts to which 
they ſhould be led; ſuch as promiſing to re- 
nounce certain habits and connections---to be 
reconciled---to repair the injuries they have 
done---to make reſtitution, and to implore par- 
don from Gop. Amongſt us, when the crime 
is conſiderable we bring them on their knees. 
When they are not willing to diſcharge theſe 
duties, they mult not be received to the peace 
of the church; but it is proper they ſhould 
diſcharge theſe duties /incerely. They ſhould 
never be compelled to do any thing againſt 
their wills, they muſt never be authoritatively 


commanded 
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commanded to do ſuch, or ſuch a thing. On 
the contrary, they ſhould be told, that if they 
do not do it with all their hearts, they ſhould 
let it alone; for diſcipline relates ſolely to the 
conſcience. 


8 E C T. IV. 
Of SusPENsION from the SACRAMENT. 


I PROCEED to Suſpenfion from the Sacra- 
ment which is otherwiſe called---the leſs 
eXcommunication. 
I have five things to obſerve to you on this 
ſubject. Let us conſider, 1. Its neceſſity. 2. 
Its nature. 3. The caſes in which we ſuſ- 
pend. 4. The time of that ſuſpenſion. 5. 
The effects of it. 

I. I fay, that we ought to ſuſpend ſinners 
from the communion. This is a thing which 
the unhappineſs of the times---and the little 
order in our churches, e us to pod 

I prove it thus. 

1. Becauſe the ſcripture forbids us to treat 
ſcandalous ſinners, as our brethren, and to eat 
with them. With much preater reaſon there- 
fore ought they to be prohibited from cele- 
brating, with the faithful, ſo holy a teaſt as the 
Lord's Supper. 

2. Amongſt the Jews, it is evident, that dive 
who were under any defilement might not eat 


of the e though their defilement i 
only 
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only external. Now, by an argument a for77- 
ori, avowed finners ought not to be admitted 
to the communion. Befides, Jefus Chriſt for- 
bids us to caſt pearls before ſwine, which may 
be applied to the ſacrament. 55 

3. The third proof is taken from the pri- 
mitive church, which regulated her diſcipline 
by that of the Jews, and excluded ſuch as 
were defiled from the ſacrament. | 
4. I prove it from the nature of the thing 
itſelf, When it is manifeſt that a man is not in 
a ſtate of ſalvation, we may be ſure that if a man 
communicates, he will be guilty of a facri- 
legious and profane act. He ſhould not, there- 
fore, be allowed to come to the Lord's table. 
But you will ſay, how many hypocrites are 
there who communicate? I anſwer, that per- 
haps thoſe people have repented. Beſides, as 
they are not known, charity ſhould lead us to 
judge favourably of them. 
5. The edification of the church requires 
that ſcandalous offenders ſhould be excluded 
from the ſacrament *, for it is a kind of repa- 
ration that ſinners make for the ſcandal they 
have given. Theedificationof the offenders like- 
wiſe requires it; for if every body were al- 
lowed to communicate, ſinners would be hard- 
encd in their crimes. o | 
Here may be objected the example of ups, 
whom JEsUs CnRisT admitted to the com- 


The clergy of our church are authorized to repel all open 
and notorious offenders from the ſacrament, provided they give an- 
account of the ſame to the ordinary, within fourteen" days after 
at the fartheſt. —— See the Rubric before the Communion-ſervice. 
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munion with the other apoſtles. To this we 
may anſwer firſt, that it is not quite certain 
that Judas did communicate. Beſides, he 
had not yet committed his crime, and there 
was none but Jeſus Chriſt that knew his de- 
ſign. This example, therefore, concludes no- 
thing in favour of thoſe ſcandalous ſinners, 
whoſe crimes are known. 
II. We muſt conſider what this ſuſpenſion 


is. We ſometimes adviſe people not to com- 


municate; but this is not ſuſpenſion: When, 


for inſtance, a man has not appeared on being 
cited into the confiſtor”, we adviſe him not to 
communicate, till he has appeared there; or 
when any one has had a quarrel with another, 
though he had right on his fide, yet if he can- 
not be reconciled to his adverſary, we adviſe 
him to keep from the communion, till he is 
reconciled. Notwithſtanding, if it ſhould be 
only for one Sunday, and he ſhould give ſome 
marks of reconciliation, he may be admitted 
to it. | 

III. As to the caſes, for which we ſhould 
ſuſpend people; we mult not, in general, pro- 
ceed ſo far too haſtily, but try all other me- 


thods. To give you ſome idea of our prac- 


tice, there are two rules to be obſerved. 

1. We ſuſpend for conſiderable crimes—for 
ſuch as occaſion ſcandal—and expoſe to public 
penance; ſuch as adultery, prophane fwearing, 
and drunkenneſs, when the ſin 1s aggravated by 
odious circumſtances ; to theſe ſhould be added 


habitual ſins—attended by relapſes. 
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2. We ſuſpend likewiſe for leſs confiderable 


crimes, ſuch as contumacy and diſobedience; 
A refuſal to obey the conſiſtory has always been 
conſidered as a great crime, though tne tault 
for which they rebelled were a {light one. If 
any man, who is cited into the contiſtory, re- 
fuſes to appear, he is immediately ſuſpended 
for his refuſal, independently of the fact for 
which he was cited When we take off the 
ſuſpenſion, we require two things; reparation 
for the fault, and for the contumacy; and of 
this we make part of the cenſure. : 

IV. The time of the ſuſpenſion varies ac-— 
cording to the exigence of the caſe. When the 
fault is flight, the ſuſpenſion continues till the 
offender has made fatisfaction. If it is neceſ- 
ſary to proc-ed to public penance, we require 
great-<r and longer ſatisfactions. f there be any 
who ſhew themſelves incorrigible, we ſuſpend 
them till they are reformed. 

V. We muſt ſee what effects ſuſpenſion from 
the ſacrament produces. Tt is not with this, 
at preſent, as it was formerly. For thole, that 
were ſuſpended from the communion, were 
ſuſpended likewiſe from all other offices. They 
were obl ged to depart when the euchariſt was 
celebrated *. In reality there was a prayer for 


There were two degrees of this Ie% excommunication ; the 
one excluding them only from the euchariſ, but allowing them 
to pray with the Faithful; and the other excluding them from 
the prayers of the faithful, and only allowing them to pray wi h 
the Catechumens ; but neither of them expe ling delinguents 


totally from the communion of the church. Bingham, Book 
XVI. Chap. II. J 
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them, after which they departed. There are, 


however, two things in our practice agreeable to 


ancient diſcipline. 

1. Every man, who 1s ſuſpended from the 
ſacrament, is diſqualified for performing any 

office in the church. He cannot preſent his 
child for baptiſm—nor be a ſponſor—nor be 
married, unlefs it be for the * of concealing 
the effects of his incontinenee by marriage. 

2. Any man, who is ſafpended in his own pa- 
riſh, is likewile ſo in all other churches. It is 
true, there is a great inconvenience * in this 
neighbourhood, where they admit every body 
to the communion. Theſe two things are the 
remains of ancient diſcipline. This is evident, 
becauſe formerly they notified the ſuſpenſion to 
the neighbouring churches, and when the ſin- 
ner had made ſatis faction, the biſhop gave him 
a certificate as if he had done penance. This 
article was regulated in the council of Nice, 
Canon V. The biſhop. of Rome himſelf had 
not the power of taking off an excommunica- 
tion inflicted by another biſhop, as appears from 
the example of Marcion; which is a proof 
that he had not the authority, which he now 


| arrogates. 


This inconvenjence was wiſely prevented in the ancicas 
church with reſpect to excommunicated perſons ; ; for in thoſe 
times no ſtrangers were to be received to communion, till they 
ſhewed their letters of recommendation. And the ſame was 
made part of our Engliſh conſtitution in the council of London, 
in the year 1 126.— Bun, Vol. II. P- 202. 
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/ PuBrLic PENANCES. 


Tr remains for me to ſpeak to you of Public 
Penances. This is the beſt part of our diſ- 
cipline, and the moſt conformable to primi- 
tive order. We ought to bleſs Gop that they 
are eſtabliſhed amongſt us. There are two 
things to be conſidered on this ſubject. 1. Who 
they are that ſhould do theſe Penances. 2. The 
manner of doing them. h 

I. We inflict them, 1. On whoremongers 
and adulterers. 2. On murderers. On this 
point you ſhould remark, that, notwithſtanding 
the grace and pardon of the. ſovereign, we al- 
ways make them do Penance publicly. There 
are inſtances of ſome miniſters neglecting this 
through timidity—but there are others whe 
have maintained that order. 

We inflict theſe Penances on apoſtates. 
Theſe are the three capital caſes, which in the 
primitive diſcipline ſubjected ſinners to Public 
Penance. 

We ſubſect thieves to it; not thoſe tio 
have been expoſed by public judgment, for that 
is a kind of Penance; we only make them aſk 
pardon in the conſiſtory: but thoſe who have 
received the ſovereign's pardon ; it is proper 


they ſhould 45 Terrance, 
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5. Weinfl1t it on ſuch as are guilty of fa. 
crilege, or have recourſe to magical ceremonies, 


ſuch as putting money into a mill to find out a 
thief, &c. 
6. On ſuch as have attended maſs, or have had 
their marriage folemnized by Romiſh prieſts. 
There are likewiſe ſome other caſes—ſuch as 
enormous blaſ phemies, &c. 
II. TO reſpect to the manner of inflicting 
Penance. 1. You ſhould never conſtrain finners 
to public Wb becauſe if they are nor diſ- 
2 to it of themſelves, you only make them 
ad the hypocrite, and they conſider that Penance 
as a puniſhment, whereas it is a favour they are 
allowed it. So true 1s this, that amongſt the 
firſt Chriſtians penitents laid themſelves pro- 
ſtrate to 1mplore it as a favour, that they might 
be received to the peace of the church; nd their 
Penances were very long; if they were ſhort- 
ened, that was on account of the martyrs, as we 
have ſeen. 

2. It is not proper to receive finners to the 
peace of the church too haſtily. There was, 
perhaps, in the primitive oaks rather too great 
rizqur n this point; but we are in theſe days 
fallen into the oppoſite fault. One evil among 
us is, thag we make no difference betwixt 
crimes; for example, we treat whore mongers 
and adulterers Juſt alike. 

2. This Penance cannot be done, except on 
a Sunday morning after the ſermon in preſence 
of the whole church. It is proper this ſhould 
be done in the place where the offender is a pa- 

5 . riſhioner, 
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riſhioner, e+cept he had been ſettled elſewhere 
for a long time. In that caſe he ſhou!d make 
reparation in the place, where the crime was 
committed. 1 | 

4 u a publi- Penance there are three acts. 
| Firſt, The cenſure, which is pronounced in 
$ the preſence of all the people. 
1 Secondly, The confeſſion or Penance of the 
| offender : He muſt aſk pardon in a loud voice 
before the whole church. 

Laſtly, The abſolution. The paſtor declares 
to him, that, if his repentance be ſincere, his 
ſins are forgiven him. 
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The PRACTICE of our CoNSISTORIES in the 
different Caſes that occur. 


Of QUaARRELSsS. 


þ I SHALL now inform you what are the proper 
| methods of proceeding in the conſiſtory, ac- 
cCorqding to the various caſes that occur. 1 ſhall 
begin with 2uarrels, which is the moſt common 
and the moſt difficult caſe to be well-managed. 
I ſhall firſt repeat one thing, which I have al- 
ready obſerved, and that is, that offenders ſhould 
not be cited into the coniiſtories for ſecret things, 
nor for every kind of diſputes; but only for ſuch 
as have made a great noiſe, and are attended 
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with particular circumſtances. If there be any 
want of information, the parties are exhorted to 
give it briefly and reſpectfully. There are two 
rules that ſhould be obſerved with reſpect to 
Duarrels x. | 

I. You ſhould make the parties be reconciled 
to each other. For this end, you ſhould firſt 
enquire what diſpoſitions they are in. If they 
are well diſpoſed, you ſhould confirm them in 
thoſe ſentiments. If their mind is full of ma- 
lice, you ſhould endeavour to reclaim them. 
This is attended with ſome difficulty, eſpecially 
when we are concerned with the ſex. In or- 
der to make a good peace betwixt the parties 
you ſhouid be animated with juſtice, and lay the 
blame where 1t is. due. Without this you will 
never eſtabliſh a thorough, ſincere reconciliation; 
and with it, you wall gain the heart of the of- 
tenders, and engage them to mutual forgiveneſs. 

But you ſhould be attentive to one thing, and 
that is to conſider whether the parties are equal 
in condition, or not; whether, for inſtance, it 
is a father with a fon, a ſuperior with an infe— 
rior. In that caſe you ſhould always keep the 
inferior in awe, and incline to the ſide of the 
{uperior, provided that may he done without a 
violation of juſtice, When you have thus en- 
deavoured to bring them to a reconciliation, ei- 
ther they are well-diſpoſed, or they are not. 


Might not ſome of the maxims advanced in this ſection be 
adopted to great advantage by our clergy, in their private en- 
dezvours to reconcile any of their pariſhioners, who have had 2 
quarrel with their neighbours ? ic ; 
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If they are diſpoſed to be reconciled, you ſhould 


expreſs to them your Joy, exhort them to give 
ſome marks of the ſincerity of their ſentiments, 
and remind them that Gop 1s witneſs to what 
paſſes within their heart, and therefore their 
forgiveneſs ſhould be ſincere. 

Here you ſhould remark, that you cannot re- 
claim the violent paſhons all at once, nor re- 
move at firſt the whole leaven of enmity. When, 
therefore, you obſerve people endeavouring to 
overcome their paſſions, you ſhould be ſatisfied; 
but when you {till diſcover malice in them, you 
ſhould exhort ſuch perſons not to communicate: 
you ſhould neither be too eaſy, nor too rigid on 
this point. If both the parties are unwilling 
to be reconciled, we ſuſpend them both. If only 
one party be ſo, we ſuſpend that, and not the 
other *. But, when one of the parties is abſent, 
we exhort the party preſent not to communi- 
cate till the laſt Sunday of the communion; in 

order that the other party may appear. But, if 
the other party does not yet appear, then the. 
party preſent, if ready to be reconciled to the 
other, is allowed to communicate. 

IT. You ſhould endeavour to reconcile the 
offenders to Gon. You thould therefore in your 
cenſures repreſent to them the evil and the ſins 
they commit by their diſputes, and obſerve to 
them that quarrels are attended with paſſion, 

_ oaths, ſcandals, &c. You may cenſure them 


* The wiſdom of our church has preſcribed the ſame rules 


for the conduct of her miniſters, ——See Rubric before the Come 
union. 


for 
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for the circumſtances that attended their Quar- 
rels. When you have any thing to ſay to one 
of the parties, that does not relate to their re- 
conciliation, you ſhould make the other retire, 
and ſpeak to each of them apart, that you may 
ot rene their auimoſity. This ſhould be 
particularly obſerved, when there is an in- 
equality and ſubordination in the partics. For 
example, 1t would not be right to cenſure the 
father for his faults, in the preſence of his ſon. 
| —PFurther, another caſe about Quarrels is this: 
It is alked, — Whether we may cite into the con- 
fitory ſuch perſons as are at law about their Quar- 
rels.— When their diſputes are only common 
ones, we may not; but when their Quarrels 
have been open and ſcandalous, we cauſe them 
to be cited. It ſometimes happens that the Par- 
ties are reconciled at law; in that caſe, the 
church does not interfere, except the ſcandal 
was very great; as, for inſtance, when the 
parties fozzght with each other on the Sunday; 
then what paſſes before the magiſtrate, does not 
prevent the church from acting her part, 
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Of the CASE of LEWDNEss. 


NOTHER caſe, that very often occurs 
in our conſiſtories, is that of Fornication. 

The proper method of proceeding with re- 
ſpect to this crime, which employ us as much, 
if not more than any other, is this: 

I. When you learn from a public and cer- 
tain report, that a woman is with child. you 
ſhould order her to appear before the conſiſtory. 
You muſt ex hort her to take the neceſſary ſteps 
for preſerving her honour by marriage. You 
ſhould not cite her in order to diſcover the fa- 
ther of the child ſhe bears, and vou ought Hot 
to preſs her upon that point, as ſome do. You 
ſhould only admoniſh her to ſpeak the truth ar 
the proper time. 

II. If a woman comes to declare herſelf 
with child by a man, we order him to appear, 
and we exhort him to make repa ation for jig 
fault by marriage. If he con? fies his fault, 
and eſ poules the woman, we cunfure them on 
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ſolemnizing the marriage, provided the wo- 
man's pregnancy is known. But, if it does 
not appear, and the child comes too ſoon, we 
cenſure the father when he preſents the child 
for baptiſm. 702! 

When the child comes ſix months after mar- 
riage, we do not cenſure; but we do, if it 
comes ſooner. 

III. When the man and woman both confeſs 
to have had commerce together, we ſuſpend 
hee ER | 

IV. It 1s not uſually the woman that denies, 
becauſe her pregnancy prevents her. When 
the man will not confeſs, we do not ſuſpend 
him abſolutely, but we leave him to his own 
conſcience, and exhort him not to communi- 
cate, if he is conſcious of being guilty, With 
reſpect to the woman, we prohibit her the ſa- 
erament. It ſhould be obſerved, that the men 
almoſt always deny, and therefore we muſt not 
rely much upon their oaths. | 

Here the evaſions of lewd people are uſually 
ſuch as theſe: they uſe mental reſervations, 
they think to exculpate themſelves by ſaying 
the woman has had commerce with other men, 
and, therefore, that they are not the fathers of 
the child. But that is not the point in queſ- 
tion; they ſhould be made to underſtand that 
they are guilty, if they had concerns with the 
perlon that accuſes them at the time in queſ- 
tion. 

V. When a woman has been delivered, and 
has tworn the child to any man, he, whom the 
44 accuſes, 
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iccuſes, is reputed the father of the child. Un- 
leſs he has reaſons of the ſtrongeſt evidence to 
oppoſe, ſuch as an alibi, or can clear himſelf by 
our laws, he muſt take the child and do public 
penance. Though many things might be ſaid 
about our laws in this point, it 1s nevertheleſs 
proper to follow the eſtabliſhed cuſtom. _ 
Here it is aſked, —What muſt an innocent per- 
ſon do? He muſt ſubmit, and take his lot pa- 
tiently. But you will ſay, he will be ſuſpended. 
I own that he will be ſo in the ſight of men 
but not in the fight of Gop. There is- in this 
ſome inconvenience, but there would be a much 
greater—if we ſhould acquit a man upon his 
proteſtations. In matters of law, we always, 
you know, meet with ſome inconvenience ; but 
we muſt chooſe that plan which is attended 
with the feweſt. | | 
VI. Fornication, when proved, obliges to 
public penance, as you cannot but know. 
VII. There ſometimes occurs a caſe that is 
very embarraſſing. A woman comes before the 
conſiſtory to declare herſelf with child, and yet 
ic is afterwards found that ſhe is not ſo. It 
ſometimes happens that they do this to oblige 
thoſe, whom they accuſe, to eſpouſe them. In 

this caſe our practice is this: We oblige the 

woman to do public penance, becauſe her crime 

is certain from her own confeſſion ; and, what- 

ever happens, ſhe has given very great ſcandal. 

If the man confeſſes, he likewiſe does public 

penance ; but, 1f he denies it, we leave him to 

the judgment of his own. conſcience, 
VIII, 
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VIII. Tt is aſced. at muſt be done when a 
perſon comes to confeſs to a paſtor in private, that 


he has fallen into that crime ?— When the 
crime is not known, nor at all likely to be ſo, 
we order the perſons to come privately, and en- 
join ſome penance ; ſuch as abſtaining three or 
four times from the communion. We make 
them come from time to time, to examine whe- 
ther they are truly penitent. When we find 
them well-diſpoſed, we make them kneel down 
and implore pardon from God, as if 1t were in 
public ; we make them give ſome proofs of 
their repentance, ſuch as bringing up the child, 
if there be any. 


r. 1 6 


Of profane and falſe SWEARERS. 


E cite Swearers into the conſiſtory, and 

proceed againſt them, as the caſe re- 
quires. If their oaths have nothing very bad, 
we content ourſelves with cenſuring them. 
But if their oaths are atrocious—by the name 
of Gor, &c. we bring them on their knees, In 
the caſe of very enormous blaſphemies we pro- 
ceed doubly againſt the criminal. The magiſ- 
trate iuflicts a puniſhment on him, and he is 
obliged to do public penance. If the blaſphemy 
is not public, we make the criminal kiſs the 


ground in the conſiſtory. He is likewiſe obliged 
| to 
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to be on his knees, whilſt we are pronouncing 
the cenſure upon him, and we ſuſpend him for 
once or twice from the ſacrament; and when 
the term of his penance is expired, he applies 
to a paſtor to admit him to the communion. 

It ſhould be obſerved, whether there be not 
ſome perjury in the oaths. For inſtance, there 
are ſome who ſwear that they did not fee ſuch 
a perſon, &c. In that caſe, it is proper, after 
having cenſured them, to abſolve their conſci- 
ence. We rank imprecations among theſe 
oaths, we proceed againſt thoſe who uſe them, 
accordingly as they are more or leſs atrocious — 
more or leſs public; and ſometimes we bring 
them on their knees. 


TS CF: Mb 


Of SABBATH-BREAKERS, 


W*® alſo cite into the confiſtory thoſe who 
profane e Sabbath. Such are they 
who travel or traffick without neceſſity, or 
get drunk — make parties of pleaſure - game 
during the time of ſervice, or dance upon that 
day, &c. With reſpect to theſe laſt, we bring 
#hem on their knees. | 
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8 E C T. IV. 


Of NEGLIGENT PARENTS and DISOBEDIENT 
| CHILDREN. 


ATHERS and mothers, who neglect the 
inſtruction of their children, are likewiſe 

cited into the conſiſtory, and are cenſured: If 
they relapſe, they are ſuſpended. The ſame 
is done with reſpect to diſobedient and rebel- 
lious children. 


3BCT.-V 
Of DRUNKARDS and DEBAUCHEES. 


E proceed alſo againſt Drunkards, De- 
bauchees, and ſuch as make noiſy, ſcans 
dalous riots in the night. Drunkenneſs very of- 
ten produces a complication of crimes. It is 
uſually mixed with oaths and quarrels. We 
ſhould here be careful to proportion the ſatis- 
faction and cenſure to theſe different circum- 
ſtances. As drunkenneſs fixes a brand of in- 
famy upon women, it is not proper to cite them 
except in the laſt extremity; it is better to ad- 
moniſh them privately. 
I ſay nothing to you about ſlanderers and 
covetous perſons; becauſe we rarely cite them 
into the conſiſtory; which is a defect in our 


_ diſcipline, | 
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E ET. VI. 
Of MARRIAGE. 


SHALL fpeak a few words on Marriage, 
and ſhew you what depends on the church, 
in matrimonial caſes. 

If we learn that a man has promiſed Marriage 
to a woman, wecite them into the conſiſtory, and 
exhort them to fulfil their eg If they are 
willing of themſelves to ſeparate, and the au- 
thority of the fathers and mothers intervenes, 
and there have been no ſolemn and public en- 
gagements, ſuch as eſpouſals, &c. the conſiſ- 
tory may releaſe them, by paſſing, however, a 
cenſure upon them, or inflicting ſome puniſh- 
ment for having ſo raſhly engaged themſelves. 
But, when the name of Gop has intervened, 
we muſt not proceed lightly, nor diſengage the 
parties without ſome great reaſons. 

When the eſpouſals have been made, and one 
of the parties deſires to proceed further, and 
does not conſent to a breach of promiſe, we 
ſend them to the matrimonial court, with a let- 
ter which we grant to the acting party. In 
this letter, which we addreſs to the perſon who 
preſides in the matrimonial court, we ſend him 
information of what has paſſed between the 

parties, and refer them to his tribunal. 
With reſpect to the ſolemnization of Marri— 

ages, it muſt be remarked, | 


. I. 


LECTURERS; 


1. That we do not publiſh the banns of 
people who are ſuſpended from the ſacrament, 
at leaſt, when it is for conſiderable crimes; for 
when a man is N only for a quarrel, 
we may proceed. 

2. We do not publiſh the banns of widows, 
unleſs ſeven months have expired ſince the 
W of their huſbands. 

We do not in this .country publiſh the 
bam of couſin-germans *. 

The place where we publiſh the banns 
1s 8 of the birth and reſidence of the par- 
ties; and e cannot ſolemnize a marriage 
without a certificate of the banns having been 
publiſhed, in the places Where they ought. 

When any oppoſition is made ta. the pub- 
liſhing of the banns, he who makes it goes to 
the paſtor of the place, or the-prince's officer, 
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* The marriage of couſin-germans was forbid' by! no law ec- 
cleſiaſtical ot civil, before the time of Thendefus, who by an ex- 
preſs law abſolutely forbad it; but it was allowed again in the 
next reign, and under Teſtinian, who fixed the allowance in the 
body of his laws, ——Sce Bingham's Antiquities, Book XVI. 
Chap. XI. S 4. and Book XXII. Chap. II. $4. 

Mr. Jobnſos aſſerts, that conſin-germans are not forbid to 
marry, by any law of Gap or men, except the Poje's canon law, 
which is not now in force, as to this particular See Statute? 
32 Hen. VIII. c. 39. Yade Mecum, Vol. I. Chap. XXI. and 
Burn, Vol. II. page 391- 


It is true, that many excellent perſons, both of former ages 


and the preſent, have entertained great ſcruples o this point ;— 


and ſurely no Chriſtian ſhould act againſt the 2 of his 


own conſcience. Some, again, have entertained a ſtrange noti- 


on, that /econd couſius may H marry, though firſt e may. „* 
y a vulgar miſ- 
take Wit plainly appearing, that no couſins whatſoever, whether 


But this, (as Mr. WN RAT I Ax obſerves) “ ig on 


in the firſt, ſecond, or third deſcent, are prohi bited marriage, 
either by the laws of God, or of the land.” | 
and 
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and gives caution for the damage that may 
happen by retarding the marriage. If he ap- 

lies to the paſtor, our practice is, that he 
ſhould take ſome conftable of the place, and the 
man, that forbids the banns, ſhould ſhake hands 
with the miniſter, by way of giving caution. 
Marriages are ſolemnized only in thoſe places 
where the perſons reſide, or where they were 
born, or were pariſhioners, 
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Of the Manner of obſerving the Laws of 
DISCIPLINE. 


JE have ſeen what were the Laws of 
| Diſcipline, I muſt now ſhew you how 
they ought to be obſerved. I ſhall offer you, 
on this head, three general rules, which you 
may apply to particular caſes. Theſe rules are 
zeal, prudence, and charity. 

I. The Laws of Diſcipline ſhould be exe- 
cuted with zeal. This requires two things; 
the firſt of which regards the acts of Diſci- 
pline, the ſecond the perſons on whom it is 
exerciſed. 1 T . 
1. With reſpect to the acts, it is proper to 
exerciſe Diſcipline in all its rigour, when the 
caſe requires it. We ſhould not ſtudy miti- 
gation againſt the laws. We ſhould act, in 
theſe caſes, like people that have no fear: Ti- 
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midity and complaiſance ſhould never check 
you. They, who have reſpect to perſons, do 
the work of the Lord negligently. It is the 
fear of loſing their authority, that often pre- 
vents miniſters from diſcharging their duty ; 
but Gop frequently ſuffers them to fall into 
the very inconvenience they wiſh to avoid; for 
it happens, that thoſe, whom they favour, ima- 
gine they are afraid of them, and therefore 
grow the more inſolent. 
2. This zeal muſt appear with reſpe& to 
perſons. A paſtor ſhould exerciſe Diſcipline 
againſt all ſorts of perſons without diſtinction, 
becauſe every body 1s ſubject to it—the high 
the low—magiſtrates—the poor—the rich— 
relations, friends, &c. Paſtors ſhould have no 
reſpect to the appearance of perſons, elſe they 
would deſtroy all the fruit of their miniſtry : 
For if a miniſter ſpare the great, or his own 
relations, how ſhould he be able to edify 
others ? Thoſe whom we favour are either per- 
ſons of rank, or of low extraction. If the 
former perceive that we dare not proceed a- 
gainſt them with rigour, they will trample 
under foot the authority of miniſters. If the 
latter find that they need only refiſt, in order 
to be exempt, they will deſpiſe both paſtors 
and Diſcipline. We ſhould, therefore, on 
theſe occations fear Gop only, and act without 
the fear of men v. Befides, when a paſtor ap- 


In caſes of importance, all miniſters ſhould exert a ſpirit of 
zeal and fortitude, as well as diſcretion, ever remembering thofe 
words of Solomon, —The fear of man bringeth a ſnare; and that 
juſt reflection of a celebrated heathen poet, Degenerss auimos 11mor 
argu , 
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ears partial, we put no confidence in him, 
which is a great evil for 2 perſon in public 
office. | 
To avoid this inconvenience, you mult be 
on your guard againſt avarice, and never re- 
ceive preſents from people who have any af- 
fair before the conſiſtory. I muſt apprize you 
of this, becauſe, thro' the whole country al- 
moſt, they bribe miniſters by preſents, and eſ- 
pecially in our mountains. You ſhould, there- 
fore, always remember, that the authority of 
miniſters cannot be preſerved, but when at 1s 
free from all partiality. 
By this, however, I do not mean, that you 
may not pay regard to the quality, or conditi- 
on of perſons. If, for inſtance, I had to ſpeak 
to a man of ſome diſtinguiſhed employment, 
and ſhould treat him like a peaſant, I ſhould do 
wrong. It would be proper to aſſure him, 
that we are obliged to cite a perſon of. ſo con- 
ſiderable a rank, Ke. | | 
What, therefore, you ought to attend to is 
this, that thoſe regards ſhould affect only the 
manner of exerciſing Diſcipline; in that you 
may vary, but with reſpect to the eſſentials of 
Diſcipline, you ſhould relax nothing; as if a 
man of quality has deſerved ſuſpenſion, or 
ought to be brought on his knees: this is 
what ST. AMBRosE practiſed with reſpect to 
the emperor Tyropos1Us *, 
IT. 


The ſpirit and authority exerted by St. Ambroſe, in reject- 
ing the emperor Theodoſius from the ſacrament, has met with 
the higheſt commendations from various writers. The ſtory be- 
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II. Zeal is not ſufficient—it muſt be regu- 
lated by prudence: I ſhall reduce this to the 
following maxims: 

1. Vou muſt act diſpaſſionately. It is ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who preſide to know how to 
govern themſelves. We are frequently con- 
cerned with people that are abſurd, unjuſt, paſ- 
ſionate, &c. We ſhould never be able to ſuc- 
ceed with ſuch people without keeping our 
temper :----We ſhould never put. ourſelves 
into a paſſion. 

2. You mult never allow yourſelves to anti- 
cipate, or to judge thro' favour, or prejudice ; 


ing worth the reader's notice, I ſhall therefore 'give it him in a 
few words, ——'There being a ſedition among the people of The/- 
alonica, the emperor ordered the guard to fall on them in heat, 
who, in that hurry and confuſion, deſtroyed ſeveral thouſands of 
theſe poor wretches. Soon after which, he, coming to Milan, 
wss going to offer himſelf at ST. AuBROSE's church to receive 
the communion. But the good biſhop (when he heard of it) 
met him courageouſly at the church doors, and obliged him to 
return, and firſt repent himſelf of his crime. With what eyes 
„ (faith he) can you behold the temple of him who is Lord 
of all?—With what feet can you tread this holy place?— 
How can you put out thoſe hands, to receive the bleſſed ele- 
c ments, which are yet reeking with innocent blood? How can 
« you take the precious blood into that mouth, which gave out 
* ſuch barbarous and bloody orders? Depart, therefore, and 
* take heed, that you do not increaſe your firſt crime by a ſe- 
*« cond: Submit yourſelf to the bond which the Lord of the 
*. world has been pleaſed to bind you with, which is only medi- 
«« cinal, and intended to work your cure.“ This repulſe the 
emperor acquieſced in, and offered himſelf no more to thoſe 
holy rites, till he had in tears repented of the ſad effects of his 
haſty anger.——l have choſen (ſays Mr. Wheatley, from whom 
this account is tranſcribed) to give this inſtance, becauſe it is 
what the Church of ENGLAND has thought fit to record in her 
Homilies—and to mention with marks of approbation and ap- 
plauſe. See Wheatley on the Common Prayer, Chap. VI. 
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that would tempt you-to take ſome falſe ſteps. 
Here is one thing that your ought to be on your 
guard againſt--and that is--againſt informations. 
A man comes to make his complaints to you; 
if you are not upon your guard, you will ſuf- 
fer yourſelves to be prejudiced by the firſt in- 
formation. - You will ſpeak your mind---give 
your word---and after that you will not 'know 
how to: draw back, and that will do miſchief. 
You ſhould therefore hear both parties. I 
have two rules to give you on this point. Pre- 
judices may be favourable or unfavourable. 
They are favourable, when a man paſſes for a 
good man. They are, on the contrary, di ſad- 
vantageous, when the informer, or the perſon 
informed againſt, is a bad man. You thould 
nut ſuffer yourſelves to be prejudiced by this. 
An honeſt man may be wrong in the affair in 
queſtion, and a man, who 1s in other reſpects 

a raſcal, may have juſtice on his fide. 1 
3. You mult not ſuffer, yourſelves to be led 
away by paſſion. There are two ſorts of paſ- 
ions which you muſt guard againſt. Unjuſt 
paſſions, and ſuch as are in ſome ſenſe juſt and 
lawful: You ſhould avoid them both, You 
ſhould avoid unjuſt paſſions, as anger, and ſuch 
as ariſe from hatred, intereſt, &c. There are 
others Who ſeem to flow. from a good princi- 
ple. For example, you are informed, that a 
tinner has committed ſome groſs and ſcanda- 
lous offence, you are ſeized with indignation, 
and ſuffer yourſelves to be enraged at it. But 
Q4 5 you 
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you ſhould never act in thoſe circumſtances.-.. 
You ſhould let thoſe firſt emotions ſubſide, and 
recover your temper. 

4. The fourth, and principal maxim of pru- 
dence 1s---to examine---and unravel well the 
fact in queſtion, in order to know what ought 
to be done. For example, you ſhould not treat 
all folks alike :- One method of proceeding is 
proper in the firſt offence, and another in a re- 
lapſe: We are not ſo ſevere in the firſt caſe, as 
in the ſecond. It is the ſame as to the perſons 
we are concerned with; we ſhould diſtinguiſh 
between an honeſt and a bad man. We ſhould 
not treat an honeſt man, who has hitherto diſ- 
charged his duty, as we would a man that 1s re- 
bellious, diſorderly, &c. We ſhould treat the 
firſt with gentleneſs, expreſs our regard and 
compaſſion for him, and, above all, our hope 
that he will retrieve himſelf, With reſpect to 
ſuch as are void of all piety, we ſhould obferve 
to them, that we are ſhocked at their behavi- 
our, and think them in a very bad ſtate, &c. 

Moreover, it is proper to have regard to the 
diſpoſition of finners—to their temper, &c. 
There are ſome high-ſpirited people that know 
not how to ſubmit ; others are mild and tract- 
able. You ſhould know how to ſpeak to them 
both, according to their condition. You ſhould, 
therefore, before you cenſure offenders, endea- 
vour to diſcover what temper they appear in 
before you. If they are confuſed—repentant 
—and tractable, you will have no occaſion for 
any great exertions. If they are high-fpirited, 

| impenitent, 
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impenitent, and inſolent, you ſhould ſpeak to 
them with firmneſs, but never with paſſion; 
oblige them to liſten. to you, and, as ſoon as they 
are attentive, ſpeak to them more firmly; and, 
if you can manage to awe them, you ſhould 
then proceed to reproaches. If they fall into 
a paſſion, let them alone to another time, per- 
haps their paſſion will not then be fo violent: 
You ſhould never puſh people too far. There 
are many with whom we can do no great mat- 
ters: We muſt deal with them as we do with 
bad paymaſters, of whom we get what we can. 
We cannot make a man recover from a violent 
paſſion all at once; but we mult reclaim them 
gently, and by degrees. | | 
III. You ſhould exerciſe Diſcipline with 
mildneſs and love“. Mildneſs is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary: At the very time you are proceeding 
againſt offenders with the utmoſt rigour, you 
ſhould make them ſenfible that you love them, 
and that it is with concern you find yourſelves 
obliged to exerciſe the rigour of Diſcipline 
againſt them. For this end, you muſt really 
have an affection and tenderneſs for them; and 


* Thele rules, concerning mildneſs and love in the exerciſe 
of PDiſcipline, I would earneſtly recommend to the peculiar atten - 
tion of thoſe clergymen who are to be inveſted with the office of 
civil magiſtrates, —or with any office of conſiderable authority 
in our eccleſiaſtical courts. By indulging exceflive ſeverity, or 
intemperate paſſion, they would bring diſgrace on their office 
and religion, —and might bring on themſelves ſome temporal 
1nconveniencies, attended with much cot and ſorrow : of which 
I could produce ſome ftriking—unhappy inſtances. But I re- 


member“ and would ayoid—the character of thoſe who be 
90 guil of” degalties.“ 
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you. muſt obferve, here, that you. ſhould never 
ſcem to be enraged againſt them; that would 
produce many bad effects. Many people call 
that conduct zeal, but they very, often deceive 
chemſelves, and it, is, gnly the effect of their 
You ſhould remember what ST AMES ſays, 
ui. 14. 1f ye have bitter envying, and ſurſſe iu your 
hearts, glory not. Hatred and paſſion expole to 
contempt. If this is the cafe with private per- 

ſons, how much more mutt miniſters be ex- 

poſed to it? Beſides, if a miniſter puts himſelf 

in a paſſion, we loſe the reſpect that is due to 

him. A man, who ſees his paſtor in a rage. 

will think that he has a right to be fo too. Af- 

ter that, the cenſures we paſs will, not in this 

caſe affect, but very often irritate the offenders. 

If cenſures appear ſevere, even when they are 

tempered with mildneſs, -how much more 

when they are pronounced with ll-nature: and. 

FOE os Fi oe tongs <tr 7 25d but 
Mildneſs is further neceſſary when you wiſh 

to eſtabliſh any thing of impartance, and are 

aware ,you ſhall meet with ſome oppoſition. 

We ſhould never with to carry things with a 

| high hand, and at any rate whatever ; other- 
wile thoſe we are concerned with will 2% ſome 
fecret art and ſet themſelves in direct oppoſi- 
tion to us. How often have good regulations 
in ſocieties been obſerved to miſcarry, merely 
becauſe they were not propoſed with mildneſs, 


and a wrong method was taken. 
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It is this want of mildneſs, which occaſions 
the complaint that miniſters are of a ſevere 
temper, fond of dominion, ſtiff, and untract- 
able. This is but too true; and it 1s, perhaps, 
the greateſt ſource of that envy and jealouly, 
which people have againſt them. You ſhould, 
therefore, be on your guard againſt this temp- 
tation ; always remember, that ypu ſhould be 
firm, and relax nothing. in point of order but 
ſhould ever act with mildneſos. 

When you have not mildneſs, either you will 
ſucceed, or you will not. If you do ſucceed, you 
will not gain over the conſciences of people; 
you will oblige them to be on their guard 
againſt another occaſion, you will inſpire them 
with fear inſtead of love, and drive them upon 
new oppoſitions. If you ſhould not ſucceed, 
you will be ſadly mortified, and loſe your cre- 
dit. You ſhould particularly avoid contending 
ſtiffly for things, that are not worth the trou- 
ble of it. It is only on particular occaſions, 
that you ſhould ſhew reſolution, and give a 
looſe to your indignation. JesUs CurisrT, 
who was mildneſs itſelf, ſpoke on ſome occa- 
ſions with great force. ST, Paus, did the ſame 
in his Epiſtle to the Galatians; but this ſhould 
be reſerved for very important caſes; as when 
you are concerned with incorrigible people. 
You ſhould, above all, be careful, that there 15 
never any thing which relates to yourſelves, 
and your own intereſt. When you take fire 
for trifles, obſerve what will be the conſequence : 
You will be led to puſh things too far—you 

will 
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will proceed to rigorous methods ; and, by pro- 
ceeding thus, in things of little importance, 
you will do a great deal of harm. 

That you may be able to avoid this want of 
mildneſs and charity (which J conſider as a 
capital point) I muſt beg your attention to the 
cauſe from whence it proceeds. 

1. I find it ariſes from the kind of life 
which miniſters lead. They live retired, which 
ſours their temper, and puts them in danger 
of becoming opiniative and intractable. 

2. It ariſes from the want of #nowms the 
world: | mean not by this what 1s generally 
meant, but a knowledge of the world, particu- 
larly adapted to miniſters. They aſſume a cer- 
tain air of ſufficiency, are wanting in conde- 
ſcenſion, and are bigotted to their own opinions. 
In this 1t 1s that they do not know the world. 

3- This ariſes often from prejudice. They 
think to maintain the glory of Gor, when 
they know how to mix it with other things, 
and are intereſted in their own private con- 
cerns: but when we maintain the glory of 
Gop, we may do it without aſperity. This 
appears from the example of JzsUus CHRIST, 
whoſe life you ſhould make your ſerious ſtudy. 
Obſerve his condeſcenfion, and that of the apoſ- 
tles, with reſpe& to perſons who entertained 
ſentiments oppoſite to the Goſpel. It 1s that 
moroſe and ſtiff temper which produces that 
attachment to their own ſentiments, and thoſe 
diſputes that prevail amongſt eccleſiaſtics. 


The 
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The precepts which T have hitherto given 


ou are not ſufficient to form you to the exer- 
ciſe of Diſcipline. You mult add to them ex- 
perience ; that will give what precepts cannot 
give, There are two kinds of experience—the 
one of practice, the other of reading and exam- 
ple. The former 1s that of perſons who exer- 
ciſe the ſacred miniſtry. 

A long practice affords experience; but, if 
you have no rules, it requires too much time, 
and hence it is that you may not underſtand 
your buſineſs, till you are near the end of your 
days. | 

With reſpe& to the experience of reading 
and example, as you are not in the miniſtry, 
you ſhould labour to acquire it from reading 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and converſing with per- 
ſons who. exerciſe Diſcipline. 
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Of PRIVATE DISCIPLINE. 


FTER having ſpoken to you of Public 
Diſcipline, I muſt now ſpeak to you of 
Private Diſcipline x. On this ſubject it will 
be proper to obſerve, 

I. That the care I am now ſpeaking of re- 
gards the miniſter only. It is not ſo with 
Public Diſcipline, in which the conſiſtories, 
that are united with the paſtor, bear a part of 


* The ſubject of private Diſcipline diſcuſſed in this, and the 
ſubſequent lectures, is, I humbly conceive, of the higheſt import- 
ance, and treated in a very judicious and maſterly manner. I 
muſt, therefore, beg leave to recommend with peculiar earneſt- 
neſs this laſt, and moſt excellent part of our author's work, to 
the attention of our young parochial clergy. I would intreat 
them to give it not a fingle, curſory peruſal, hut a frequent. 
ſerious—unprejudiced examination, till they ſhall have thoroughly 
digeſted it in their heads—imprinted it deeply on their hearts 
and memories, and at length adopted it in their private conduct, 
amongſt the people committed to their charge. By theſe means, 
I perſuade myſelf, they will prove an honour to their ſacred pro- 
feſſion—a peculiar comfort to their reſpective pariſhes—and a 
bleſſing to our church and nation at large. | 
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the burden. When the buſineſs is to give pri- 
vate admonitions—to viſit the lick, &c. this re- 
>ards the paſtor alone. 1 
on ſhould obſerve, that the functions 
of this kind of Diſcipline are more numerous 
than thoſe of generil Diſcipline. Confiftories 
are only aſſeibled now and then; every caſe 
is not brought before them. But there is no 
time, no day, in which a miniſter ih not obliged 
to attend to ſome function, of this Diſcipline. 
III. This care is the moſt important of all, 
and may ſupply the defect of public Diſci- 
pline *. From theſe general teflections we may 
draw this inference, that the miniſtry is a real 
charge, and demands the whole man. Preach- 
ing, indeed, demands much pains. But after 
having preached, it is requiſite to proceed to 
Diſcipline. Neither is this all, we muſt take 
care of our own flock in private, which is the 
moſt laborious, and moſt conſiderable office. 


* Ought not this ſingle reflection to weigh much with every 
ſerious clergyman of our eſtabliſned church, and make him zeal- 
ous to ſupply, as much as poſſible, By his private labours, the 
unhappy defect of public Diſcipline ; a defect, not indeed pecu- 
liar to ourſelves, but which; our church herſelf freely acknow- 
ledges (in the Preface 10 the Commination-Service)—which all 
wiſe and good men fincerely lament ; and which, alas! all at- 
tempts to remedy have hitherto been, and, I fear, ever will be, 
in vain, whilſt ſo many religious parties and diviſions, with ſuch 
a general profligacy of principle and manners, continue to pre- 
vail amongſt us.—Tke prevaleace'df this laſt ev has been very 
leyerely and juſtly complained-of, by our ſpiritual governors, in 
a very ſeaſonable Addreſs from the Houſe of Convocation to his. 
MaJjesSTY. May the exertion of their wiſdom and zeal be 


proſperous in the extenuation of that evil, tho* we may not hope 
tor the entire extirpation of it, 38 — 
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IV. If we are in want of inſtructions about 
public Diſcipline, we are, {till more ſo with 
reſpect to ſome other functions. Miniſters are 
extremely remiſs, There are laws which o- 
blige them to preach, and to perform ſome acts 
of Diſcipline; but there are no laws which 
oblige them. to the other duties of their office, 
There are, in reality, ſome duties which can- 
not be be diſpenſed with, ſuch as viſiting the 
ſick; but there are. others, which the gene- 
rality of miniſters do, not diſcharge, ſuch as 
private admonitions, &c. 

Now, to enter on the ſubject, I ſhall reduce 
what I have to ſay on Private Diſcipline, to 
two heads: 1. The care which regards the 
church in general. 2. That which regards 
certain perſons 1n particular. 


2 Pe I 


Of the CARE which regards the CHURCH in 
general. 


HE Care which regards the Church in 
general conſiſts in theſe four things: 
. In a paſtor's knowing the ſtate of his 
flock. 
2. In his procuring good eſtabliſhments. 
. In his knowing life, and converſing with 
the people of his church. 
. In his knowing how to preſerve his au- 
thority and credit. 
SECT. 
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Of the KNOWLEDGE of his Fiock. 


F SHALL begin this article by ſhewing you 
the neceflity of it. We ſhall then conſi- 
der, what are the means that may be employed 
for acquiring this Knowledge, and, laſtly, the 
uſe that may be made of it. 
I. It is neceſſary a paſtor ſhould know the 


Nate of his church; becauſe, without that he 


would not be able to edify it. This is a point 


which the generality of Miniſters do not at- 


tend to. It would be highly proper to repre- 


ſent to themſelves the account which they will 


have to give of their flock to Gop. Alas! how 
ſhall any man be able to give an account of a 
thing which he has neither known, nor exa- 
mined into? When a paſtor has exhorted men 
to perform their duty, he ſhould obſerve, whe- 
ther they profit from it. Tt is not ſufficient to 
point out the road, but he ſhould ſee whether 
they walk in it. | 

It 1s proper to know both the good and the 
evil there is in his Flock. . | 

The good—that he may praiſe Gor for it 
take comfort and encouragement to himſelf, 
and redouble his pains. 


He ſhould know diſorders in order to remedy 


them—he ſhould know the prevalling fins, and 
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who they are that lead a ſcandalous life ; what 
families give way to it, and from what authors 
the evil originates ; that he may labour, in pub- 
lic, and in private, to ſtop the progreſs of theſe 
diſorders. The beſt ſtudy. he cau purſue is, 
1ſt, To ſtudy himſelf; and 2dly, to ſtudy 
others ;—thoſe of his own flock. This would 
be better than the ſtudy of many other things, 
—See what GAUSSEN ſays on this point, page 


II. Having made theſe remarks, let us now 
conſider the means that may be employed for 
acquiring this Knowledge. A Paftor may know 
his flock, either by others, or by himſelf. 

I fay firſt by others. Many perſons may be 


able to give us information; but there is one 


thing from which a paſtor may derive great ad- 


vantages, and that 1s from the ſervice of elders. 


The principal uſe he can draw from their eſta- 


bliſhment 1s this, that he may place them in 


different quarters. It is therefore of import- 
ance to eſtabliſh good elders, and to gain their 
confidence . He may make uſe of ſuch per- 
{ons as are both good and prudent ; he may de- 


* It were much to be wiſhed, that the miniſter of every pariſh 


were happy enough to procure at leaſt one good churchwarden, 


from whoſe aſſiſtance he might derive many advantages, ſimilar 
to thoſe which our author here attributes to the eſtabliſhment of 
good elders. As in moſt of our pariſhes the miniſter has a right 
of chooſing one churchwarden, he ſhould endeavour to fix on one, 
whoſe circumſtances, temper, and religious conduct, are reſpect- 
able throughout his pariſh ;—and I can venture to aſſure him, 
that he will find ſuch a choice attended with great ſatisfaction to 
himſelf and benefit to his people, if he is careful and zealous to 
make the beſt uſe of it. | * 


LECTURE WM agg, 
fire them to inform themſelves of ſuch, or ſuch 


a thing, and then to acquaint him with it. 
There is a precaution that ſhould be obſerved 
with reſpect to both, which is this, that he 
ſhould a& with prudence and diſcretion, and 
employ people of judgment ; for otherwiſe he 
may do things in ſuch a manner as to give diſ- 
guſt to private perſons, and oblige them to be 
on their guard againſt their paſtors, and to con- 
ſider them as ſpies. 

Secondly, He may acquire this Knowledge 
by himſelf; and this is always the ſureſt and 
the beſt. When a miniſter 1s informed of any 
thing by another, he ſhould endeavour to know 
it by himſelf. | 

For this purpoſe, theſe rules ſhould be ob- 
een ĩᷣͤ „ | | 

Firſt Rule. A miniſter ſhould profit from all 
he ſees and hears, and make reflections upon 
it. There are ſome diſorders which are always 
publicly talked of - ſuch as riot, luxury, &c. 

Few ſcandalous vices eſcape a vigilant paſtor. 
But, befides this, there are many occaſions from 

which he may learn the genius and character 
of thoſe with whom he is concerned. When he 
converſes with them, he obſerves what is their 
genius from the ſentiments they diſcover. In 
{peaking of the application of a ſermon, I ſaid, 
that it was proper to make frequent reflections 
on mankind : That is very neceſſary here, and 
I muſt refer you to what I then ſaid, that you 
may pay attention to it, DE 
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and is conſidered by ſome as time loſt—yet no- 


_ verely cenſured as far more negligent on this point, than any 


(With all tacir taults) they deſerve. . 
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Second Rule. A miniſter ſhould ſeek for oc- 
caſions of ſeeing and knowing his pariſhioners, 
eſpecially thoſe whom he has an opportunity of 
ſeeing but very ſeldom; ſuch as thoſe who live 
at a diſtance, &c. There are ſome people 
whom he would never be acquainted with, if 
he did not make it his buſineſs to find them 
out. There is one thing here that would be, I 
apprehend, extremely uſeful, and that is, that 
every Paſtor ſhould have a lift of the people 
that compoſe his Flock, and ſhould lay himſelf 
under an obligation of knowing them, and mark 
down on the margin, what relates to them; he 
ſhould viſit every family at leaſt once a year, or 
once in two years, if his flock is much diſperſ- 


ed. This 1s a thing which 1s not thought of, 


thing is more uſeful; it was practiſed formerly 
at Geneva and here; but is fallen“ into diſuſe, 
and it would be a good thing to revive the 
cuſtom. 

III. Let us now conſider the uſe that may 
be made of this Knowledge—either with re- 
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»The clergy of our eſtabliſhed church have been moſt ſe- 


other Proteſtant Miniſters, either at home or abroad. How un- 
juſtly, we may ſufficiently judge from our author's remarks, in this 
ahd other parts of his works, on the negligence of the miniſters 
in Sqavitzerland and Geneva. I ſay not this to encourage, or juſtify 
any of our clergy in the negle& of that important duty, the vi- 
firing, inſtructing, and admoniſhing their pariſhioners in private; 
F only with to vindicate the generatity of them from the too in- 
diſcriminate, and exaggerated cenſures of ſome perſons, who ſeem 
fond-of repreſenting them in a much worſe light, than, I hope, 
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ſpect to the Flock in general or to particular 
perſons. It is proper for a miniſter to know 
the good—the diforderly— thoſe who profit 
from his admonitions—the prevailing vices, &. 
But this is not all, after this he ſhould act a- 
greeably to the Knowledge he has of the ſtate 
of things. If there are any irregularities in 
his church, he ſhould remove them. If there 
are any particular perſons who go wrong, he 
ſhould reclaim them. If there are any good 


people, he ſhould encourage and confirm them. 


You ſee, therefore, that this uſe regards the 
meaſures that ſhould be taken for the edifica— 
tion of the church in general, and of individu- 
als in particular. As to the firſt point, he is 
better able to edify his church, 1. By his ſer- 
mons; when he is acquainted with his Flock, 
he may take ſuch texts as are beſt adapted to 
their neceſſities. 2. By the exerciſe of ditcipline; 
he may remedy diſorders the better, when he 
15 informed of them. 

With reſpect to particular perſons, he may 
give them more ſalutary advice either in health 
or in ficknels, or in any other conditions, in 
which he may happen to find them. 

I am amazed how miniſters can make them- 
{elves eaſy, without examining into the ſtate of 
their Flocks. Here ignorance produces ſecu- 
It. 

: Obſerve, above all, that one of the moſt. 
important offices of the miniſtry, is viſiking 
the ſick. Now it is impoſſible to diſcharge 


tat well, if a miniſter does not know the per- 
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ſons he is ta addreſs. How ſhould he ſpeak to 
them properly without that? He will do this 
much better, if he gains this Knowledge in 
good time. Some may, perhaps, ſuppoſe this a 
great deal of trouble, but I find that it ſhortens 
our labour. We can much ſooner ſucceed with 

a perſon we know, than with one that is a 
1 to us. 

Laſtly, I ſhould wiſh, as the memory is trea- 
cherous, that every paſtor had a memorandum- 
book *, in which he might note down what hg 
ſhould obſerve about his church in general, and 
about every individual : But ſuch memoran- 
dum-books ſhould not be ſeen by any other 
perſon. For example, he might remark whe- 
ther there be in his church any obduracy and 
libertiniſm, or any attention to ſermons—whe- 
ther the ſcandals which had been cenſured are 
decreaſed —whether a man who had promiſed 
to reform has done 1t. By theſe means he might 
know his Flock thoroughly, and ſee his profi- 
ciency: This would give him infinite een 
when he finds people, that were a few years 
before devoted to the world, are no longer ſo. 
If the word is not fruitful, he will ditcover 
from whence that proceeds, and endeavour to 
provide a remedy, and by theſe means he will 
acquit his conſcience. 


* This method is ſtrongly recommended, with ſimilar precepts 
and cautions, by Dr. STEARNE, 1n an excellent Latin Treatiſe on 
viſiting the Sick, firſt publiſhed in the laſt century, but reprinted 
in London about 12 years ago. 
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Of the Conpuct of a PAS TOR towards Bis 
FLOCK. 


"THEN a Paſtor knows his Church, he 
ſhould conſider in what manner he 
ought to conduct himſelf towards the people 
that compoſe it. On this ſubject, we may 
make ſome general reflections and ſome pariicu- 
lan ones. 

I. It is of the utmoſt importance to know 
how to conduct himſelf well; that will contri- 
bute more, than is uſually thought, to the pro- 
greſs of the goſpel. Good conduct is neceſſary 
for ſucceſs in men of the world. It is ſtill 
more neceſſary in miniſters to know life, as 
they have concerns with all ſorts of perſons, 
and there is need, as it were, of as many dif- 
ferent methods of acting, as there are perſons. 
You mult here remark, that, by knowing life 
I do not mean the knowing how to obferve 
certain ceremonies and decorums, as people of 
the world do; they are not adapted to a paitor, 
and are, for the molt part, repugnant- to picty 
and ſincerity. He ſhould, therefore, avoid them, 
and diſplay great ſimplicity in his behaviour. 

He ſhould take care in what manner he be— 
haves towards every one. Prudence requires 
this, and at prudence is not in the leaſt op- 
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polite to piety. He ſhould imitate ST. Pavr, 
who made himſelf all things to ali men. I ſhall 
therefore run over the different orders of per- 
ſons that compoſe a church, and ſhew how a 
miniſter ſhould conduct himſelf towards each 
of them. | 

In the firſt place, T'take it for granted, that a 
Paſtor ought to have ſome intercourſe with 
his Flock. He ought to have it on two occa- 
ſions. 

1. When it is requiſite for him to perform 
ſome function of his miniſtry---ſuch as giving 
admonitions---viſiting the ſick, &c. 

2. It is further neceſſary he ſhould have ſome 
intercourſe---though, indeed, it ſhould be nei- 
ther too familiar---nor too frequent. He ſhould 
not be too open. When he viſits people ra- 
ther ſeldom, they will only have the more re- 
ſpect for him. 

They who are grave, and rather retired, are 
always the moſt eſteemed. He ſhould particu- 
larly avoid ſuch people as are vitious, and of 
dubious charaCters---I ſay the ſame of worldly 
mectings—and the company of the ſex. He 
ſhould not, however, carry things to the other 
extreme, and viſit nobody; by thoſe means he 
would put it out of his power to do good offices 
to people. Hence it was that ERAsMus 
obſerved that they wha are taken from deſerts 
are not fit ta be Paſtors, But, whatever perſons a 
Paſtor happens to be concerned with, he ſhould 
always preſerve his gravity; yet that gravity 


ſhould be tempered with ſweetneſs. He ſhould 


never 
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never do any thing repugnant to the character 
of a Paſtor; neither ſhould he always ſpeak as 
if he were in the pulpit. He may converſe on 
different ſubjects, provided the honour of his 
office and piety are not injured by it *. 

But, for the better underſtanding of this, you 
are to obſerve, that Paſtors converſe with men 
on two different occaſions. 

1. They converſe officially. They ſhould 
then talk only of ſuch things as relate to their 
employment. When they are giving admoni- 
tions---or viſiting the ſick; they ſhould do it 
with gravity and authority. 

2. At other times they converſe out of civi- 
lity and by way of intercourſe. They may 
then act differently. If a mmiſter ſhould be 
always cenſuring or exhorting, he would do 
more harm than good : but he ſhould avoid all 
diſcourſe unbecoming wiſe people; he ſhould 
not be often running out into uſeleſs conver- 
ſations---nor expreſs too much delight in the 
things of the world. He ſhould endeavour, as 
much as he can, to make converſation turn up- 
on ſerious ſubſects, and ſuch as furniſh occaſion 
for pious reflections. 

II. Thus much with reſpe& to the life of a 
miniſter in general---Jet us now come to ſome- 


* The re gdections of our author, in this ſection, on the miniſ- 
ter's behaviour in converſation, and a judicious choice of com- 
pany, are exceedingly important, both for the ſecurity of his 
own character and authority— and for promoting the cauſe of re- 
ligion in the world around him. There are ſome excellent re- 
marks on this intereſting ſubje& in SzcxuR'Ss Charges, p. 255 — 
262. RS > : La 
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thing n more particular, and conſider the maxims 
he ſhould obſerve with every one. 

Firſt, With the principal perſons of his 
church. He ſhould endeavour to live well with 
them. This is a maxim of great importance 
for a miniſter's ſucceſs. He ſhould not, how- 
ever, viſit them too frequently, nor too Parti- 
cularly ; eſpecially it they are of diſtinguiſhed 
rank. 

Miniſters make a bad figure in the houſes of 
the great. Beſides, this is taken ill by the com- 
mon- people. When they obſerve Paſtors ſo aſ- 
ſiduous at the houſes of the great, they conſider 
them as flatterers and courtiers, and have leſs 
reſpect for them. Whereas when they are fa 
little reſerved, and live ſomewhat retired, the 
common people and the great have more eſteem 
for them. Neverthelets, it is proper to viſit 
them ſometimes, and even to ſhew them ſome 
reſpect and confidence. In this part of the 
world but few great people live in the country; 
you ſhould therefore viſit the principal perſons 

a little familiarly. You ſhould endeavour to 
1 a ſhare in their confidence, yet without 
ſhewing flattery or mean complaiſance. This 
intercourſe would be attended with conſiderable 
advantage ; becauſe, when you wiſh to procure 
ſome good eſtabliſhments, they will ſucceed; 
the common people will not oppoſe them; 
whereas, if the principal perſons do not love 
you, they will draw all the common people at- 
ter them; or, if that is not the caſe, there will 
be ſome trouble and diviſion, which is not edi- 
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fying. You ſhould therefore endeavour to * 
over the principal perſons without meanneſs. 
To attain this end, there 1s one excellent me- 
thod, and that is, to take people by means of 
piety, and to diſcourſe with them on their du- 
ty. If they are good people, you will infalli- 
bly procure their eſteem and confidence. If they 
are bad and vitious you ſhould endeavour to 
inſpire them with piety : for that purpoſe, re- 
rove them with gentleneſs---but with cou- 
rage; by theſe means you will gain them over 
—or at leaſt you will make them afraid. If 
you are diſpoſed to any undertaking in your 
church, and they ought to know it, conſult 
them upon it; they will eſteem it a compli— 
ment. You may even manage in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they will enter of themſelves into the 
ſcheme you wiſh. | 
| Miniſters are very often unſucceſsful, merely 
by being too ſtiff, They are for doing every 
thing of themſelves, and do not manage well 
the principal perſons of their flock. There is 
one thing that ſhould be avoided in a church 
and that is, the forming of parties. The 
maxim of divide & impera is a pernicious one 
in religion, and the contrary thould be obſerved. 
If you find any families divided, endeavour 
to reunite them. Appear neuter as much as 
poſſible, or, if you do take any part, let it al- 
ways be that of juſtice; this is a means of ac- 


quiring authority. 


Secondly, With reſpect to elders, you mould 
converſe with them more familiarly than you 


do 
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do with any others. You ſhould often dif. 


courſe with them on the care and the neceſſities 
of the church, andaſk them for ſome intelligence 
from their quarter. Diſcourſe with them on 
what relates to their office ; ſpeak to them with 
openneſs of what concerns the edification of the 
church, and acquaint them wheat it is you de- 
fign to do *. I ſhould wiſh too that you would 
inſtru them a little in the ancient diſcipline, 
It is right to join with them 1n ſeeking out re- 
medies for the bad morals of Chriſtians, and to 
inform them what is done in other places. By 
theſe means, you will inſpire them with zeal for 
the exerciſe of diſcipline. This article I re- 
commend to you very ſtrongly. 
Thirdly, With reſpe& to particular perſons. 
1. A Paſtor ought to viſit good people more 
than others, to convince them that heloves them 
on account of their piety, to confirm them, to 
exhort them when theyare remiſs, and to reclaim 
them with mildneſs, when they fall into any 
fault. He ſhould expreſs publicly the eſteem 
he has for good people and for piety and be- 
{tow commendations on thoſe who practiſe it. 
2. With reſpect to the wrcbed, their number 
is greater, and it is more difficult to reclaim 
them. A miniſter ſhould not converſe ſo fre- 
quently with them +, nor ſhew the ſame marks 
Mes 19h | of 
Would not the ſame conduct, which paſtors are here adviſed 
to obſerve towards their elders, be highly proper and uſeful in 
our:clergy towards their churchwardens, and other principal ot- 
ficers of their parith ? 
+ © Familiarities with profane and vitious perſons, beyond 


what neceſſary civility, or a real proſpect of reforming them fe- 
quires, will, whatever we may promiſe ourſelves from their fa- 
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of eſteem and friendſhip for them, as he does 
for good people. By this, however, I do not 
mean that he ſhould deſert them. I ſay, fur- 
ther, that a Paſtor ſhould do more than a private 
perſon in their behalf. A private perfon may 
totally avoid their acquaintance, but Paſtors 
muſt ſometimes viſit the wicked, in order to re- 
form them. In the intercourſe you have with 
the impious and wicked, you ſhould act Mi- 
ally, and not talk with them of indifferent 
things; but your converſations ſhould be holy, 


grave, and uſeful. 


3. I proceed now to another order of per- 


ſons. There are ſome people who are not only 


impious, but likewiſe high-ſpinted and rebelli- 
ous. There are always tome of theſe that ſup- 
port the cauſe of impiety, and oppoſe all diſci- 
pline. Their number is not great, but the 

are ſcabby ſheep that may infeCt a whole flock. 
By them the devil eſtabliſhes his kingdom. 
They are the people, who turn into ridicule the 
ſermons of miniſters and the maxims of the 
goſpel; they form parties in the church, and 
thus oppole the advancement of God's king- 
dom : What muſt be done to reclaim theſe peo- 
ple? Charity would haveus firſtendeavour to re- 
claim them by gentle methods *, but ſometimes 


the re 


vour or intereſt, always diſcredit, or weaken us in general; and 

much oftner prove hurtful, than advantageous to any of us in 
Secker's Charges, p. 37. 

To clergymen, who may be drawn into occaſional diſputes 

with infidels Gr deiſts, Biſhop BURN ET has recommended the. 

following cautions : „ In diſputing, do not offer to anſwer any 


argument, of Which you never heard before 


ore, and know nothing 
concerning 
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there is need of ſeverity, patience, &c. There 
are two maxims which a paſtor ſhould obſerve 
in this caſe. | 

The fr/t is, to examine from what principle 
the impious and profane diſpoſition of ſuch 
people proceeds. In ſome it ſprings from 
atheiſm and libertiniſm; he ſhould inſtru 
them, ſhew them the excellence and import— 
ance of religion, and the danger that attends 
the cauſe of impiety ; he ſhould ſpeak to them 
of death, and the account they will have to 
| = to Gop, &c. In others it may ariſe from 
ome diſguſt and chagrin they have taken. As 
to theſe, they are eaſy to reclaim. 

We muſt acknowledge one thing, which is, 
that the generality of thoſe who fuffer them- 
{elves to be thus hurried away, do it not thro 
the fault of miniſters. Sometimes this pro- 
ceeds from a paſſion to which they are devoted. 
One, for example, ſhall be addicted to impurity; 
he will oppoſe every thing that is contrary to 
his paſſion. It is proper to examine from what 


concerning it; that will both expoſe you, and the cauſe you 
maintain; and, if you feel yourſelves grow too warm at any time, 
break off, and perſiſt no longer in the diſpute; for you may by 
that grow to an indecent heat, by which you may wrong the 
cauſe which you endeavour to defend. In the matter of my/te- 
ries be very cautious; for the ſimplicity; in which thoſe ſublime 
truths are delivered in the ſcriptures, ought to be well ſtudied 
and adhered to: Only one part of the argument ſhould be in- 
ſiited on, I mean the ſhortneſs and defectivenefs of our faculties ; 
which, being well conf:dered, will afford a great variety of no- 
ble ſpeculations, that are obvious, and eafily apprehended, to re- 
ftrain the wanton ſallies of ſome pctulant men.”=——BURNET'S 
Hiftory of bis ou Times, Vol. IV. p. 417. 4 

5 . Principle 
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principle the obſtinacy of ſinners proceeds, in 
order to reclaim them from it. | 
The ſecond maxim, and perhaps the moſt uſe- 
ful, is this, to time well his admonitions to {| uch 
people. For this end, he muſt lay down this 
principle, that there are ſome times when the 
wicked are ſtubborn, and will yield nothing 
others, when you may by ſome method or other 
come at them. You mult obſerve, there is no- 
thing ſo weak as a bad conſcience, The leaſt 
thing will ſometimes diſturb them. Take them 
under pain, fickneſs, or any other affliction ; 
when you have brought them to a certain point, 
do not leave them there. If they pay you at- 
tention, expreſs yourſelves pleaſed with them, 
and endeavour to ſtrengthen their good diſpoſi- 
tions. | 
4. There is a fourth order of ſinners. Theſe 
are they who are beginning to return from their 
errors, and are juſt entered upon the work of 
repentance. Towards theſe you ſhould a& with 
prudence. You ought to expreſs your joy at 
their converſion, ſupport and encourage them; 
but you muſt never flatter them; you ſhould, 
on the contrary, make them ſenſible that they 
are not yet in the ſtate they. ſhould be. They 
will ſometimes pretend to be converted all of a 
ſudden ; but, you muſt ever remember, that 
converſion is effected by degrees. = 
Fourthly, We may conſider men in different 
conditions of life, We are not ſpeaking now 
of the fick ; but Paſtors ought to {ee perſons in 
affliction, and viſit them frequently. Viſits are 
FREE | then 
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then extremely well taken, and they gain the 
affection of a Flock. But by theſe viſits you are 
to underſtand ſuch as are uſeful. This may 
ſhew you the importance of your behaviour to- 
wards thoſe, who are afflicted through the death 
of relations, or any other cauſe; for Gop makes 
that affliction inſtrumental to the converſion of 
ſinners.- The man, who laughs at ſermons, 
will tremble under affliction or fickneſs. Then it 
is, that the heart is moſt ſuſceptible of good im- 
preſſions; then too the miniſtry may be more 
ſucceſsful. Vou ſhould, therefore, make the 
moſt of ſuch opportunities, and not amuſe your- 
ſelves in making vain compliments. On the 
contrary, you ſhould then give ſome admoniti- 
ons, if neceffary, and lead ſinners to repent- 
ance : But this ſhould be Cone in private. 

Fifthly, It is proper to pay attention to the 
different ages of life. 

1. With reſpe& to young people, miniſters 
ſhould ſometimes talk "with them, expreſs an 
affection for them, and exhort them to their 
duty : When you meet with thoſe whom you 
have inſtru&ed for the communion, you ſhould 
remind them of their vow, and tell them, you 
are perſuaded they are conſtantly: thinking of 
it: We are uſed to tell catechumens, that they 
muſt remember our exhortations after they 
have been admitted. We ſhould, therefore, 
aſſure them, likewiſe, that we conſtantly re- 
member them, and have an eye on their con- 
duct. Many young people become corrupt, 
merely becauſe they are negleted,  _ 

3 2. With 
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2. With reſpect to the aged----Paſtors are 


obliged in conſcience to viſit them, becauſe they 
have but a ſhort time to be in the world. Here 
it is that your converſations ſhould be grave, 
ſerious, and affectionate. You ſhould make 
them think on the great account they are ſoon 
to give, and that ſo much the more, as old peo- 
ple are diſpoſed to flatter themſelves, and habits 
are more deeply rooted in them than others. 
Sixthly, With reſpect to the rich, and the 
poor you ſhould conduct yourſelves towards 
each of them in the following manner: F 
1. You ſhould pay ſome regard to the rich, 
and to people of quality, but without carrying 
that too far; becauſe, otherwiſe, the common 
people will judge ill of you. They will attribute 
it either fo 22 or to avarice. That would ruin 
a Paſtor in the opinion both of the poor and 
the rich, and would nouriſh the vanity. fo uſual 
in great people. You ſhould diſſuade them from 
the vices to which their fortunes and rank in- 
cline them, and exhort them to humility, mo- 
deſty, &c. | 
2. With reſpe& to the poor, and thoſe in a 
middle ſtation of life, a paſtor ſhould conduct 
himſelf on the model of his. maſter : He ſhould, 
after the example of IEsus CHRIS, viſit them, 
aſſiſt them, take care of their ſalvation, &c. 
This is an important duty, becauſe the poor 
are very numerous, and beſides they are very 
ignorant, and greatly neglected. | 
Conſcience will by no means allow us to put 
ſuch a difference . the rich and the poor, 
| 25 
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as to converſe often with the one, and not with 
the other. | 

From all I have Been faying i it appears, that 
the office of a Paſtor is very laborious, and ab- 
ſolutely requires the whole man. There will 
never be any want of buſinets in this employ- 
ment ; and that ob making ſermons and preach- 
ing is not the greateſt. 
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PAS TOR in his FLOCK. 
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N all our churches there are already ſome 

good regulations, which ought to be kept up; 
but when they are not ſufficient, it is proper to 
make new ones, and procure ſome good Eſta- 
bliſhments. 

I. I fay, it is proper to preſerve good Eſta- 
bliſhments. There are two ſorts of them. 
They may relate either to diſcipline or to civil 
order, 

1. With refpeRt to Ekcipline, what we have 
faid before upon it may be ſufficieut for this 
head ; ; all that is to be obſerved here is, that it 
1s proper to keep up good WS, and to ſupport 
them in their due force. 

2. With reſpect to civil matters, a paſtor 


thould mg * order 1 in that Pg Our 
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the people are ſubmilſive in civil matters, they 
are likewiſe ſo 1n ſuch as concern religion. 
Miniſters are intereſted in making civil regu= 
lations obſerved. This affects them, as paſtors 3 
for if the people deſpiſe civil laws, they will 
alſo deſpiſe the laws of the Goſpel. A paſtor 
ſhould, therefore, be aſſiduous in exhorting 
them to do juſtice, and to ſuppreſs injuſtice. 
The care of a paſtor in this article is two- 


1. With reſpe& to magiſtrates, he ſhould 
exhort them to execute their office well. This 


he may do either in ſermons, or in private con- 


verſations. The pains that a paſtor beſtows in 


this way, are of exceedingly great uſe. 


2. With reſpect to the people, he ſhould lead 
them to be obedient to the laws of their tem- 
poral ſuperiors *, It is particularly neceſſary, 


How neceſſary it is for all our clergy to inculcate ſtrenuouſ- 
ly, by precept and example, this principle of obedience on the 
minds of their people. How peculiarly nec#flary in theſe days, 
when the boaſted liberty of Britons ſo often degenerates into li- 
centiouſneſs, and becomes, inſtead of a blefling, a fruitful ſource 
of miſery, of confuſion, and every evil work ! How juſt, 
as well as animated, are the complaints of a late celebrated au- 
thor on this ſubject! Liberty, fraught with bleſſings as it 
is, when abuſed, has, perhaps, been abuſed to our deſtruction: 
And as Britiſb malt, ſublimated into the moſt pernicious liquor, 
now ſo much in uſe, ſo Britiþ liberty, carried into licentiouſneſs, 
has poiſoned and'brutalized the Britiſb ſtate, By too much ex- 
alting our ſpirits it corrupts our manners; and that glory of 
our conſtitution is the diſgrace of our lives. Heaven preſerve 
thee, my friend, from the freedom, and wiſdom, and happineſs, 
now in vogue: He is moſt free, who is bound by the laws; heis 
moſt wife, who owns himſelf weak: He is moſt happy, who a- 
bridges his p/ca/ſures ; and he is moſt magnanimous, (O ye bold, 
intrepid, heaven-defying Britons!) who fears his Gob. —— See 
Ds, YounG's Centaur not fabulous, page 272, 55 
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that he ſhould make them thoroughly compre. 
hend one thing which they comprehend but 
little---and that is, that they ſhould be ſubject 
for conſcience-ſake, and ſhould obey the laws 
through a religious principle. The generality 
of people imagine themielves innocent, ſo long 
as they cannot be judicially convicted of doing 
ill. They are guilty of various frauds, ſuch as 
not paying revenues to princes, and tythes with 
proper honeſty; and yet do not think they are 
doing any great harm. 'They ſhould be unde- 
ceived in this point. 
II. It is proper to eſtabliſh ſome good regu- 
lations and orders, when they are wanting.— 
Things are not yet eſtabliſhed on the footing 
they ought to be, and therefore endeavours 
ſhould be uſed for raiſing them to their due per- 

fection. | 18 
Eſtabliſhments depend, either on the magiſ- 
trate, or the church—or on both of them 
united. The magiſtrate may make ſeveral very 
uſeful Eſtabliſhments he may ſuppreſs riot, 
luxury, the profanation of the ſabbath, ſcan- 
dals, &c. When he ſets about making any 
ſuch regulation, he ſhould apply ſometimes to 
the prince's officer, or ſometimes to thoſe who 
ſuperintend the civil affairs of a pariſh, in 
matters of ſimple or petty juſtice. 
Eſta liſhments may proceed from the church, 
and with reſpect to theſe, they may eaſily be 
rendered ſucceſsful. When I ſay there are ſome 
Eſtabliſhments that are made by the church, I 
mean three things ; 
1. There 
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1. There are ſome which depend on the 
paſtor alone. To him it belongs to regulate 
ſchools, to preſcribe the maſter's duty, and the 
method of inſtructing youth. 

2. There are ſome which depend on the con- 
ſiſtory. Such are Eſtabliſhments of diſcipline; 
the execution of which belongs to the conſiſ- 
tor y. 

4 There are, laſtly, ſome which are reſerved 
for the ſociety of paſtors. They make general 
regulations. New Eſtabliſhments, that are of 
any conſequence, depend on them. Paſtors 
are prohibited, by oath, from making any con- 
ſiderable Eſtabliſhment without communicating 
it to that ſociety. 

There are ſome Eſtabliſhments that are made 
by the church and magiſtrate conjointly. They 
ſhould then act in concert, and take ſuch mea- 
ſures together as are moſt proper. We have 
remarked, on another occaſion, that it is not 
proper for us to apply frequently, and ſolely to 
the magiſtrate---except we are obliged by ne- 
ceſſity to do it. The church ought to tranſ- 
act her own affairs apart, as much as the can; 
when, for inſtance, it is her buſineſs to bring to 
order a ſcandalous paſtor, &c.—but, in other 
matters, there is no inconvenience in having 
recourſe to the magiſtrate. There are many 
things that cannot be done without his aſſiſt- 
ance ; when, for inſtance, the buſineſs is about 
wee endowments, &c. If the magiſtrate 

des not interpoſe, they can never be accom- 


pliſhed, 


S 3 But 
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But as this article is of importance, it is pro- 
per to enter into a particular account of it. 
Vou ſhould, before all things, recollect this ge. 
neral rule, —that when you are going to make 
any Eſtabliſhments, you muſt uſe a great deal 
of prudence. It is not ſufficient to undertake 
any thing good, you mult examine, whether 
the minds of people are well diſpoſed, and the 
time is proper: otherwiſe you will never ſuc- 
ceed You mult not attempt any thing im- 
poſſible, nor ſpoil things by timing them ill. 
You are bound in wiſdom to obſerve theſe rules; 
for, otherwiſe, you will expoſe yourſelves, and 
loſe your authority. 

When you undertake any ſcheme, you muſt 
endeavour not to be prevented from carrying it 
through. For, if once you miſcarry, the ſcheme 
you had reſolved upon becomes odious, and you 
will not afterwards be able to ſucceed in it. 
When bodies politic have taken any contrary 
reſolutions, they are bound in honour to main- 
tain them. This is the cauſe of troubles and 
animoſities, and all this ariſes from 2 want of 
prudence. 
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Of the different KinDs. of ESTABLISHMENTS 
that a PASTOR may procure. 


OU may make three Kinds of Eſtabliſh- 

ments—one for the inſtruction of youth 

—another for baniſhing 1dleneſs—and a third 
for charity. 

In the h place, you ſhould regulate the in- 
ſtruction of youth. This is the firſt thing a 
Paſtor ought to do. Of all the means of ba- 
niſhing ignorance and vice, there are none 
ſo efficacious as theſe two.—1, The forming 
a new generation. 2, The procuring good 
Paſtors. I ſhall not here repeat what I have 
already ſaid on this ſubject. | 

1. It is proper a Paſtor ſhould take the care of 
{chools---ſhould eſtabliſh ſome, where there are 
none *; and he ſhould neglect nothing for this 

Re purpoſe. 

* The eſtabliſhment of Charity-Schools for the religious edu- 
cation of poor children has been a favourite object with many 
clergy, both of the higher and lower ranks in our church. The 

| S 4 | great 
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purpoſe, He ſhould endeavour to have ſome 
good maſters, that they may be well relugated, 
This is of greater importance than is uſually 
imagined. School-maſters give the firſt prin. 
ciples and rudiments of religion. It 1s proper, 
therefore, to chooſe for that employment per- 
ſons that are capable, well-diſpoſed, and, above 
all, diligent and patient. Such as are 1dle, and 
paſſionate, are unfit for it; but to require this 
in a ſchool-maſter is next to requiring an im- 
poſſibility. There is neither profit nor honour 
to be gained in that profeſſion ; and hence it 
is, that we meet with ſo few good maſters: 
nothing, however, ought to be neglected for 


great and good biſhop Kenn is ſaid to be one of the firſt projec- 
tors of thoſe ſchools, which he ſet on foot, in order to cure the 
miſerable ignorance of the common-people ;. he wrote an expoſi- 
tion of the church catechiſm, calculated for this veryend ; and he 
uſed to ſay on this occaſion, —T hat he would try, if he could not 
lay a foundation to make the next generation better. See his life 
prefixed to his Manual of Prayers. Dr. Tenniſon (who ſucceed- 
ed Archbiſhop Tillotſon in the See of Canterbury) is celebrated 
by Biſhop Bux x ET in the Hiſtory of his own Times, Vol. I. 
page 266, for his eminent zeal and charity in promoting the re- 
ligious inſtruction of children, by endowing ſchools for that pur- 
poſe, whilſt he was engaged in the great cure of St. Martin's, 
London. To theſe illuſtrious perſons it would be eaſy to add a 
large catalogue both of prelates and parochial chergy, who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this excellent ſpecies of religi- 
ous charity: By this pious zeal of numerous individuals and ſo- 
cieties many charity- ſchools have been eſtabliſhed, within this 
century, throughout the cities of London and We/tminfler, and in 
ſeveral other places both in England and Wales. But, alas! 
there ſtil] remain many very many country-villages in this king- 
dom, where the poor are quite deſtitute of theſe means of religi- 
ous inſtruction, where moſt of them are incapable of reading a 
word in the Bible, and many of them grow up in a moſt deplo- 
rable degree of ſpiritual ignorance and darkneſs, I wiſh I had 
not too much reaſon to join with hundreds of my brethren in 
lamenting this evil. 5 
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this purpoſe. In order to remedy this incon- 
venience it would be proper to eſtabliſh good 
ſalaries. A miniſter ſhould contribute fome- 
thing of himſelf if he is able , provided 
there are no other means of raiſing a falary— 
and thoſe ſtates, who ſuperintend the civil af- 
fairs of a pariſh, either cannot, or will not 
fupply one. Children are educated ill, be- 
cauſe there are bad ſchool-maſters.; and there 
are bad ſchool-maſters, becauſe there are no 
ſalaries. | | 

In order to make good maſters the mini- 
ſters themſelves ſhould inſtruct them, teach 
them how they ſhould manage children, and 
convince them that they ſhould endeavour 
chiefly to lead youth to piety, &c. 

2. A Paſtor ſhould viſit the ſchools, as much 
for the ſake of the maſters, as the ſcholars ; 
to ſee whether the maſters teach well, and the 
ſcholars improve. Many conſider this as a 
mean office, but they ought to account it a 
pleaſure, and eſteem it an honour. From thus 
viſiting the ſchools they may derive great ad- 
vantage. They may obſerve what children are 
promiſing. When they meet with ſuch, they 
ſhould commend and encourage them ;—that 
would give them new ardour. If they are in- 
clined to be vitious, they ſhould admoniſh 


them, have them chaſtiſed, and ſpeak to their 


* Many of our clergy, who are poſſeſſed only of poor vi- 
carages, or ſmall reQories, with large families to ſupport and 
provide for, have little or no power to diſcharge the duty, which 
our author ſo ſtrongly and juſtly recommends to the attention of 


| Chriſtian Paſtors. 


fathers 


* 
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fathers and mothers about them; this too 
would be their beſt means of coming to the 
knowledge of their flock. Young people are 
without diſguiſe—they act openly—and one 
may. eaſily diſcover their inclinations. It is 
proper, that the Paſtor likewiſe ſhould have 
the care of inſtructing the children on certain 
occaſions; this may appear trifling, but he 
will reap great advantages from it. When he 
meets with children, he may talk with them, 
and make them come to his houſe together, 
in order to praiſe, or cenſure them, as they 
may deſerve. He might make ſome familiar 
catechiſms, as they do in this city, where 
there is no body but children ; that would be 
of great uſe in the country. Nothing pre- 
vents Paſtors from doing this, but idleneſs, 
and an attachment to ſordid intereſt. * 

In the ſecond place, he ſhould ſtrive to ba- 
niſh idleneſs. This ſhould be one of the 
principal cares of a Paſtor. Idleneſs ruins 
young people, and is the ſource of all forts of 
diſorders. It produces vice and corruption, 
—milſery and poverty,—cheating, pilfering, 
knavery, &c. In this country there are ſome 
churches, where, through the idleneſs of the 
people, we find more vices reigning than in 
other churches.” It is therefore neceſſary to 
endeavour to make young people active and 
induſtrious *; but, for this purpoſe, it is re- 

| quilite 


* Tt were much to be wiſhed, that in our charity-ſchools ac- 


tive induſtry were always promoted, as much as poſſible, with. 
| religious 
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quiſite that the magiſtrates, and ſuperinten- 
dants of civil affairs, ſhould concur with the 
Paſtor. In vain ſhall we preach, if they, who 
have authority, do not unite their efforts to 
| baniſh idleneſs. 

In the third place, there ought to be ſome 
regulations made for charity. Chriſtians are 
obliged to perform every thing that relates to 
this duty; but Paſtors are more ſo than others, 
and in a more particular manner. | 

Before all things, it is neceſſary to have 
ſomething to give, and for that purpole to 
eſtabliſh funds, which the church may have 
the diſpoſal of. To eſtabliſh ſuch funds 1s 


one of the moſt important cares of a miniſter. 


One of the firſt cares, which the apoſtles 
had from the time of eſtabliſhing the goſ- 
pel and the church, was that of eſtabliſhing 


religious inſtruction; as children are, otherwiſe, likely to be 
more injured by habits of idleneſs, than benefited by all their 
acquiſitions of learning. This point has, indeed, been duly and 
ſucceſsfully conſulted in ſeveral of theſe inititutions ; particu- 
larly in one eſtabliſhed, ſome years ſince, in a country village, 
by a late worthy clergyman of my acquaintance—Mr. STEPHEN 
WI TE, rector of HoLToN, in the county of Sl. I his 
truly pious and faithful Paſtor had the happineſs to ſee his ju— 
dictous plan highly proſperous, and honoured with the generous 
patronage and aſſiſtance of ſeveral gen:lemen of rank and for- 
tune, eſpecially the late Sir JohN ThoRoLD, who neither ſpared 
his pen in the cauſe of religious truth, nor his purſe in the ſup- 
port of religious charities, I have mentioned this ſchool at 
Holton with ſuch commendation, not merely as a tribute of re- 
ſpect due to Mr. Wartz's eminent works and piety, but as it 
appears to me well-deſerving the attention of any gentleman, 
who may have abilities, and inclination to make a ſimilar eſta- 
bliſhment in his own pariſh. cannot here inſert the parti- 
culars of the plan, but they might be obtained by an applica- 
tion to the prefent maſter of the ſchool, Mr. LAN CHRA M. 


3 a fund. 
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a fund. Two ways may be uſed for this end, 
1. Alms and ordinary charities. 2. Pious do- 
nations and legacies. In making theſe eſta- 
bliſhments, which relate to pecuniary mats 
ters, it 1s not proper to proceed too faſt ; that 
would create ſuſpicion in the people, who 
might imagine, that the church 1s defirous of 
gaining to herſelf the wealth of individuals. 
When there are funds, they ſhould be diftri- 
buted to the neceſſitous. | 

1. To ſtrangers, that are of the houſhold 
of faith; but it is proper here to uſe ſome pre- 
caution, and to ſee whether they have any cer- 
tificates, 

2. To the poor of the place. Poor's-boxes 
have been eſtabliſhed in our churches for poor 
paſſengers, on account of the perſecutions of 
the church of France, in the year 1682. The 
poor of the place ought to be aſſiſted by the 
ſuperintendants of civil affairs. The money 
thould not be in the miniſter's hands, but with 
ſome perſon of the conſiſtory. It is uſual for 
miniſters to give them letters of recommenda- 
tion, which they carry to the perſon who keeps 
the money. When we wiſh to give them 
ſomething beyond the recommendation, we do 
it with the advice of the confiſtory, or, at leaſt, 
of ſome elders. 

3. It is proper to pay regard to ſuch as are 
incapable of getting their living, or have no 
relations able to aſſiſt them. Thoſe, who 
are incapable of getting their living, are chil- 
dren, old people, and perſons that are 1 

eſe 
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Theſe are the principal objects of charity. A 
Paſtor ought, beſides this, to viſit and take 
care of them. = 
With reſpec to ſuch as are able to get their 
own living, it is proper to act otherwiſe ; to 
give them any thing would be encouraging 
idleneſs. 
4. The money and property of the church 
may be employed in works of piety and cha- 
rity, in purchaſing good books for the poor, 
and in paying for the inſtruction of indigent 
children. This regards likewiſe the alms that 
may be done in private. A Paſtor ſhould en- 
deavour, as much as poſſible, to make the 
rules, J have now laid before you, well ob- 
ſerved. | 


8 E C F. II. 


Of the Means of preſerving AUTHORITY and 
CREDIT in the CHURCH. 


12 is extremely neceſſary you ſhould have 


authority in your church; for without 
that, you may have all poſſible qualifications, 
and yet they will be of no ſervice. On that 
greatly depends the fruit of the miniſtry. 

On this ſubject there are two things to be 
conſidered. The end that ſhould be propoſed, 
and the means of obtaining it. 

I. You may deceive yourſelves with reſpect 
to the end you ought to propoſe, I do not 


call 
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call it: having Authority, and Credit, when 
you are animated with the love of glory, and 
a ſpirit of ambition. You ſhould not aim at 
being honoured, and. acquiring worldly ap- 
plauſe ; that view would be criminal. But, 
further, if you were to propoſe thoſe views, 
you would raiſe an obſtacle againſt acquiring 
authority; for nothing is more common than 
pride and vanity in a miniſter. You fthould 
therefore avoid even the leaſt appearance of va- 
nity, dominion, and what politicians ſeek for 
when they would acquire authority. But ob- 
ferve, a Paſtor's aim and authority ſhould con- 
fit in being feared and loved. Authority is 
tupported by fear and love: This is the end 
that you ought to propoſe. 

Obſerve, that I make Authority depend on 
both theſe in conjunction; the one will do 
nothing eftectually without the other. Fear 
without love will produce only an outward re- 
ſtraint. Love without fear uſually begets 
contempt, and licentiouſneſs ; but he, who 
knows how to gain himſelf both love and fear, 
will be able to acquire true authority. 

II. The principal point to be conſidered is, 
what are the means that thould be employed 
to make yourſelves both loved and feared. This 
I ſhall comprehend in theſe fix maxims. The 
firſt is a good life. The ſecond is, being 
gentle, obliging, and equitable. The third 
is, behaving with prudence. The fourth is, 
never forſaking your office. The fifth is, diſ- 
charging it as you ought. The ſixth is, hav- 

ing 
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ing courage to ſpeak when you ought, and to 
give private admonitions. 3 165 

Fir/t, You mult lead a good life. Nothing, 
in general, conciliates friendſhip ſo much as a 
There is no true eſteem but what 
is founded on virtue. If therefore you would 
acquire credit, you mult be virtuous, and grave. 
By this gravity I underſtand the following ar- 
ticles. | 

1. A plain, but decent, exterior. 

2. Sobriety, eſpecially in wine. 

3. Abſtinence from ſenſual pleaſures. 

4. A ſomewhat retired manner of living. 

Things that are common are uſually deſpiſed ; 


and, if you ſhew yourſelves in public company 


too often, you will ſcarcely avoid betraying 


your faults, and diſcovering your foibles, eſ- 


pecially whilſt you are young. 

5. Your converfation ſhould be prudent, 
ſober, and cautious, &c. 

6. Gravity ſhould appear in a ſerious kind 
of life; you ſhould obſerve a reaſonable ſilence. 
3 7. Lou ſhould apply yourſelves to your ſtu- 
les. 

8. Vou ſhould have prudence, diſeretion, 
&c. You ſhould render all theſe compleat by 
your own reflection. You ſee I do not ſpeak 
of piety and chriſtian virtues, but I conſider 
them as the principle of all J have been ſaying 
to you. 5 

Thus you ſee what may truly gain you re- 
ſpect. | 


Obſerve, 
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Obſerve, on the other hand, what brings 
miniſters into contempt. A worldly exterior, 
diſplaying luxury and affectation; too frequent 
feaſtings, intemperance, eſpecially drunken- 
neſs, and the leaſt approaches to it. The love 
of pleaſures, and diverſions in themſelves law- . 
ful, when they are too frequently ſought after, 
impurity, and every thing that has the leaſt 
appearance of it ;—a too free and open manner 
of living, eſpecially with petſons in whoſe 
company you can hardly preſerve gravity, ſuch 
as that of young people, and the female ſex; 
—vain, diſſolute, free diſcourſe, light words, 
railleries, buffooneries, oaths, exceſſive talk- 
ing, indiſcretion, idleneſs, &c. If I do not 
expatiate on all theſe articles, it is not becauſe 
they do not well deſerve it, but I would re- 
commend them for you to think upon. 

Secondly, If it is neceſſary to have all vir- 
tues, there is one of greater importance than 
all, and that is, to be gentle and obliging, if 
you would make yourſelves beloved. By this 
you will win the hearts of men. Homies 
*« demerentur beneficus.” This will engage you 
to ſome duties which you ſhould obſerve in 
your whole conduct. | 

1. You ſhould, on all occafions, give proofs 
of charity to ſuch as want it from you, and 
eſpecially to the poor. Relief, and bowels of 
compaſſion, ſhould be always found in a Paſ- 
tor's houſe. ST. Pu would have them given 
to hoſpitality. Formerly, they were obliged to 


entertain ſtrangers at their houſes. You ſhould 
therefore 
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therefore relieve them firſt: if you are not able 
to do it of yourſelves, do it, at leaſt, by means 
of others, by your counſels, and by your con- 
ſolations. 

But 2dly, This gentle diſpoſition obliges you 
to diſplay equity, and an eaſy accommodating 
temper. This ſhould be practiſed both in your 
miniſterial functions, and in your private con- 
duct. As to the firſt, you ſhould not be too ſe- 
vere, rigid, and difficult of acceſs; you ſhould 
never be ſo attached to things of little conſe- 
quence, as to make them the ſubject of your 
cenſures. That captious and dangerous diſpo- 
ſition is odious to all the world. As to the ſe- 
cond point, your private conduct, you ſhould 
obſerve the ſame eaſy, gentle, 3 
temper; you ſhould carefully avoid being ſtiff, 
ſuſpicious, and difficult. I muſt particularly 
caution you againſt one dangerous and common 
fault, which is, that many are too {ſtiff in con- 
tending for their intereſt *; and that betrays a 
mind greatly attached to the world. I would 
adviſe you, in this point, to carry your delicacy 
even to ſcrupulouſneſs, and not to receive any 
preſents from people who have any affair be- 
tore you. When a miniſter 1s attentive to in- 


tereſt, the people remark it, and he loſes his 
credit, . 


A due meaſure of diſintereſtedneſs is one main requiſite for 
the ſucceſs of a clergyman's labours. Vou will therefore avoid 
all mean attentions to ſmall matters; never be rigorous in your 
demands of them; never engage in any diſputes about them, 
unleſs a part of your income, too large to be given up, depends 


0 upon them.“ S$ecter's Charges, p. 270. 


In 
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In the hd place, you muſt be wiſe and pry. 
dent in your whole conduct. The reaſon for 
this is, that the miniſter's conduct is expoſed to 
the eyes of all the world. 

We judge of public perſons from their manner 
of living. A man, who knows not how to con- 
duct himſelf, loſes the eſteem we had for him. 
That prudence and wiſdom muſt appear in two 
things, in the exerciſe of his office, and in his 
pnvate conduct. 

- 1. Prudence ſhould accompany a miniſter in 
his ſermons, 1 in his cenſures, in the exerciſe of 
diſcipline, in viſiting the fick, &e. 

2. He ſhould ſupport the ſame character in 
his private conduct. For, if we obſerve a mi- 
niſter imprudent in his own private affairs, we 
ſhall judge him to be the ſame in things of the 
greateſt importance, When we fee a man en- 
cumbering himſelf with buſineſs that does not 
become him, engaging in bad undertakings, ma- 
naging his own family ill, running faſt into 
debt, and doing nothing, we form a bad opi- 
nion of him. It is difficult for a man, who is 
void of conduct in his own private affairs, to 
have any in thoſe of the church. — See 1 Tim. 
i. 5. Va man, (ſays ST. PAUL) know not how 
10 rule his own houſe, hom fhall he take care f the 
church of Gov. 

In the fourth pluge, in order to acquire au- 
thority, a miniſter mult never forſake his cha- 
racter and office. 

By this I mean, that he muſt never meddle 
with affairs that do not concern him. This, 

| however, 
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however, muſt not be taken in ſo general a ſenſe, 
as if he were never to interpoſe in any affairs, 


but thoſe of the paſtoral office. He ſhould take 


care of his own affairs, make peace in families, 
and terminate the differences of his pariſhioners 
but with theſe two reſtrictionns 

1. He muſt do it as a miniſter with views 
of piety and charity and not with worldly 
views. e e 

2. With diſcretion, and in ſuch a manner as 
may by no means degrade his office. 

This will be better comprehended by the two 
following maxims. 

The firſt maxim is this that he muſt never 
meddle with any thing that concerns the ma- 
piſtrate, and belongs to his office. A miniſter 
very often makes himſelf ridiculous, when he 
is fond of interfering in thoſe things; and that 
raiſes the jealouſy of the magiſtrates. Beſides, 
Miniſters uſually ſucceed very ill, when they 
meddle with civil affairs. If, however, they 
are conſulted upon any point, they may give 
their opinion with modeſty; and likewiſe if they 
have ſome important advice to give in any affair, 
they may acquaint the magiſtrate with it pri- 
vately—but never in the pulpit. | 

The ſecond maxim, which explains the firſt, 
and may ſerve for another precaution, is this, 
that miniſters muſt not intrude into private af- 
fairs—nor enter into family ſecrets. They 
ſhould never ſet themſelves up for judges 
or dividers. This Jxæsus CnRIsr teaches us 


in the Goſpel: Man! who made me a judge, 


1 2 or 


exact in its various functions, exert zeal, and 
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on divider over you ?” ſaid he to a man that 
would have engaged him in a certain affair, 
LUKE x11. Every one, therefore, ſhould keep 
to his own vocation; ours is ſo holy an one, 
that we ought not to mix it with other affairs: 
Beſides, it requires entirely the whole man. 

In the fifth place, a miniſter muſt diſcharge 
his office as he ought. He muſt be firm and 


proceed in all reſpects as his office requires, 
without ever letting himſelf down. In preach- 
ing he muſt reprove vice wherever it 1s to be 
reproved. In the exerciſe of diſcipline he muſt 
never be biaſſed, nor favour any perſon to the 
prejudice of juſtice, A man who always acts 
uprightly 1s feared and loved, Offenders will 
not flatter themſelves, that they ſhall find 
any ſupport for him. It is true, that ſome 
will take it ill, but that not for a long time; 
whercas, if he is found to be biaſſed on two or 
three occaſions, he will loſe his credit the re- 
mainder of his life. 

In the fixth place, A miniſter muſt give private 
admonitions. This, indeed, is comprehended 
in the preceding article; but I make a ſeparate 
head of it, becauſe it deſerves peculiar attention. 
It is, therefore, neceſſary to have courage to ad- 
moniſh people in whatever concerns their ſalva- 
tion, either in health or ſickneſs. Nothing 
gives a miniſter more authority, provided he 
does it with prudence and piety. In doing this 
he muſt not act from policy to gain credit, but 
from conſcience. + 98 eee e 
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General cenſures ſometimes produce an effect 
quite contrary to what you expect from them. 
They, whom thoſe cenſures regard, are well 
aware that you have them in view ; but when 
you do not ſpeak to them in private, they ima- 

ine that you are afraid of them, and dare not 
ſpeak thoſe things to their face; and thus you 
will loſe your credit, If you have any concern 
of that ſort with good people, they will be 
offended if you do not admonith them in private. 
What is ſaid in private admonitions is well re- 
ceived, and they have an eſteem for paſtors who 
addreſs them in ſuch exhortations. 

As to people that offend publicly, they ought 
to be publicly reproved; ſuch are they who 
ſwear, and indulge in impious converſation. 
When a paſtor thus deals with them, provided 
it be with prudence, the mere fight of him, or 
the fear that he will come to the knowledge of 
their conduct, is a reſtraint upon ſinners. Some 
will be enraged at firſt, but they will recover 
themſelves, and cannot help having an eſteem 


for their paſtor, 
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The MEans that Young Men in particular, 


Jheuld employ to gain themſelves Crepir in 
their MINIS TRV. 


O acquire authority is difficult at every 
age, but particularly ſo in the time ot 


Vouth. We reſpect old people on account of 
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their age, even when they have no great merit, 
On the contrary, we deſpiſe young people, even 
with merit, merely becauſe they are young. 
The miniſtry, notwithſtanding, demands a great 
deal of ręſpect. Young men do not naturally 
attract it, and yet they fhould endeavour to ac- 
quire in. Our youth ſometimes decides our 
character for the whole of our life: When 
once we are fallen into contempt, we never re- 
trieve ourſelves. Now in order to diſcover 
what young miniſters ſhould do to acquire au- 
thority, we ſhould examine what are the faults 
of youth which create contempt ; thefe are gid- 
dineſs, imprudence, want of gravity, fondneſs 
for gatety and pleaſure, but, above all, pride and 
ſelf-conceit. It is a prevaihng opinion, that 
young miniſters have theſe faults,” and for that 
reaſon people do not fubmit to them. You 
ſhould therefore have theſe things conſtantly 
before your eyes. It was this obliged Sr. Paus 
to adviſe TimoTHY, who was in other reſpects 
ſo holy and pious, Let no man deſpiſe thy youth. 
In order, therefore, to acquire authority be- 
times, it is neceſſary, iſt, to avoid the faults we 
ave juſt enumerated; and 2dly, to endeavour 
to attain the oppoſite yirtues that will render 
old age venerable. Theſe are wiſdom, prudence, 
circumſpection, gravity, a ſerious life, remote 
from every thing that betrays a giddy, incon- 

ſtant, and wanton ſpirit. For this purpoſe, 
it is neceſſary, that young miniſters ſhould have 

this rule always in mind, “never to go on too 
tait in what they are doing.“ Pos 
When 
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When we have had experience, we may de- 
termine a point immediately without trouble, 
becauſe we are verſed in the buſineſs; but a 
young man of no experience may find himſelf 
embarraſſed, whatever talents he may otherwiſe 
poſſeſs. He ſhould, therefore, be diffident of 
himſelf, and take time, either to think upon the 
buſineſs he is concerned in, or to conſult others 
about it; but this he ſhould do, without diſco- 
vering his embarraſſment to the people, for that 
would produce a bad effect. | | 

When I fay, that young miniſters ſhould be 
grave, you mult underſtand me with theſe two 
precautions. 

The 1ſt is, that your gravity ſhould not be 
too ſevere, nor too remote from your time of 
life; you ought not to be too reſerved, nor af- 

' feed; that would be infallibly attributed to 
pride or ſelf-conceit; and nothing is more likely 
to ruin the credit of young miniſters than pride. 
Their gravity ſhould conſiſt in a large fund of 
humility, modeſty, and courteſy. 

The 2d precaution 1s this, that when young 
miniſters are obliged to uſe their authority, te 
ſhould always do it with moderation, caution, 
and modeſty. There is a certain degree of 
authority, which is only becoming in old men: 
what they determine we think not imperti- 
nent, but we ſhould blame it in a young man. 
For this reaſon, ST. PauL reminds T1mMoTay, 
not to reprove an old man rudely, 1 Tim. v. 1.* 

ir 
* This verſion of the French tranſlators I cannot but eſteem 


_ Preferable to that of our own,—** rebuke not an Elder,” becauſe 
1 it 
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If you would aan to that, which ought to be 


your grand aim, you muſt not put off the prac- 
tice of theſe things till you are in orders. You 
ſhould begin it from the preſent inſtant, and 
that for two reaſons, to which I ſhould wiſh 
you to pay attention. Tr TT 
The firſt is, that when you have contracted 
habits repugnant to the virtues we have de- 
ſcribed, you will not eafily get rid of them. 
When you have led a diſſipated life, and have 
aſſociated with perſons that ruin your gravity, 
as young people, and thoſe of the female ſex *, 
you will not procure reſpect without a great 
deal of difficulty. Though a miniſter ſhould 
change his conduct, yet he would always leave 
a bad opinion of himſelf upon the minds of the 
people. 8 
When you have once fixed upon yourſelves 
the character of a light, wanton man, that will 


eee . . . 
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it is free from the arzbiguity of the word Elder; and, like- 
wiſe, expreſſes more fully the true ſenſe of the original word 
ETVTATErS. | | 
* Perhaps this repeated caution, againſt the danger of a young 
miniſter's aſſociating with the female ſex, will be cenſured by many 
as a very unpolite and uncandid reflection. But let it be re- 
membered, (my Engliſh readers!) that this caution was given to 
a ſet of pages in Sw:7zerland, where the ladies have (it ſeems) 
been long devoted to exceſſive gaiety and diſſipation. At leaſt, 
I can affure you, they were repreſented in this light, about fix 
years ago, by a young gentleman of liberal education, who was 
then on his travels in that country ; and in a letter to a young 
lady in England, he thus exclaims: I bleſs my ſtars, that ] an not 
chliged to take a wife among tbe daughters of the Sauiſi—ſe vain, 
fo trifling, and ſo filly; perhaps my fiſters had been all theſe, if 
their education had been sf the ſame lamp. After this, who 
can blame a grave and p1ous profeſſor of divinity for ſpeaking a 
plain and uſeful truth, tho' it refeted ſome diſhonour on his 
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continue a long time in their minds: you ſhould 
therefore regulate your hearts and your conduct, 
and be ſuch whilſt ſtudents in divinity, as you 
ſhould be when you become miniſters. Act in 
ſuch a manner at preſent, that the world may 
have an eſteem for you, and remember well that 
they are attentive to your ways, and have an 


eye on your faults. They will paſs over ſuch 


things in private perſons—but with reſpect to 


you they will rather exaggerate them. 


The way to conceal your faults is to lead a 
grave and retired life. Retirement 1s an excel- 
lent preparation for the ſacred miniſtry, pro- 
vided it be not a retirement of idleneſs, and tuch 
as may prevent you from ſeeing perſons whoſe 
converſation might promote your improvement. 

You muſt next be ever careful to ſhew a 
great deal of humility ; flee from pride, and re- 
member, that there 1s a ſpirit of contempt and 
jealouſy univerfally prevalent againſt miniſters. 


The people of the world endeavour to find out 


their faults, and ſeek for pretences to depreciate 
and deſpiſe them. When they cannot find 
in them any manifeſt faults, they tax them with 
pride; whereas, if you lead rather a retired life, 
you will enter into the miniſtry with honour, 
and procure the eſteem of mankind, _ 

' Conſider further, that they who make them- 
{elves reſpected whilſt they are young, are in a 


condition to reap conſiderable advantage, and 


to attain to a great degree of authority. When 
a man cannot be reproached with the faults of 


his 
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his youth, he acts with courage, and is reſpected; 
and if he be reſpected in his youth, what will 
he not be when age and experience have given 
a new /uftre to his merit ? | 
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FI were to determine what miniſters ought 


{| to be with reſpect to every individual, I 
a! ſhould be obliged to. make a great number of 
by heads. They muſt conduct themſelves towards 

16 every one ſuitably to his condition. We have 

| ſaid ſomething on this point already, and ſhall 

4 not enter into a particular account of this mat- 

4} ter here. 

4 I ſhall only remark, that there are two Du- 

1 ties of a private: and moſt important nature, 

b which\Mtiniſters ſhould diſcharge towards two 


forts of perſons—the firſt of which are finners 
—the ſecond are fick and dying perſons. Hence 

ariſe two kinds of Duties. To the firſt, they 
muſt give private admonitions ; and as to the 
fick, they muſt vis1T THEM. 
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Of PRIVATE ADMONITIONS. 


I is not my deſign to ſpeak to you of thoſe 

Admonitions, that are to be given in the 

pulpit—but of. thoſe that ſhould; be given, on 
certain occaſions, in private. 

Private Admonitions are to be given on two 
occaſions; either when ſinners come to aſk your 
advice; or when they do not aſk it, tho' they 
need it, and paſtors give it them of their own 
accord. | | 
I. Firſt it were to be wiſhed, that miniſters 
had more opportunities of giving theſe kinds 
of Admonitions, but they have been robbed of 
their rights in this point. The common peo- 
ple and ſinners ſcarcely know, whether the 
ought to conſult their paſtors. This obliges 
me to tell you, that you ſhould inſtruct the peo- 
ple in the neceſſity there is for conſulting their 
paſtors, In thoſe admonitions, for which you 
are conſulted, you will ſucceed much better 
than in thoſe which you give of yourſelves. 
The reaſon of this is clear, When a perſon 
comes to conſult you, it is a proof that he is 
diſpoſed to take every thing well you ſhall ſay 
to him: it is conſcience that leads him to it. 

The caſes, on which you may be conſulted, 
are infinitely various, and therefore I cannot 
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point them all out to you: I ſhall content my- 
ſelf withoffering you only ſome general maxims. 

Two ſorts of caſes occur—either ſuch as are 
clear—or ſuch as are embarraſſing. 

1. If they are clear, you muſt decide them 
by the word of Gop, when they are caſes of 
conſcience ; or by the laws of diſcipline and 
cuſtom, when they are caſes of diſcipline, 
However little experience you have, you will 
not be embarraſſed in theſe kinds of caſes ; you 
have nothing to do, but to ſpeak your ſenti- 
ments with ſincerity, 

2. There are ſome cafes more embarraſſing, 
eſpecially in matters of conſcience : Theſe re- 
quire a great deal of diſcernment and ſincerity 
in paſtors: When a man comes to conſult you, 
you are the director of his conſcience. If you 
lead him wrong, you are reſponſible for the ſins 
he may commit by following your advice. The 
rules, therefore, that ſhould be obſerved in theſe 
embarraſſing caſes are theſe four. 

Firſt Rule. You muſt not be precipitate, either 
in the examination of the fact, or in the judg- 
ment you form from it. You ſhould examine 
the fact with care, and in all its circumſtances. 
Remember well, that the moſt trifling circum- 
ſtance will ſometimes change a caſe entirely. 
Proceed not too faſt in your judgment, and con- 
ſider maturely the deciſion you are going to 
make, leſt you ſhould oblige people to take ra 
falſe ſteps. When you do not clearly diſcern 
what anſwer you ſhould make, you muſt not be 
aſhamed of deſiring ſome time to think upon it. 
1 5 ] Second 
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Second Rule. It is neceflary to have ſome 
lights; a paſtor will not be able to diſcharge his 
duty without them. For this purpoſe, it is 
proper to ſtudy caſes of conſcience. We have 
ſeveral books on this ſubject, amongſt others 
SANDERSON de Oblig. Conſe. is eſteemed one of 
the beſt. I approve, therefore, of your apply- 
ing yourſelves to that ſtudy. Without that you 
will be in danger of falling into two extremes 
equally dangerous, either of binding the con- 
ſcience raſhly, or of looſing it ſo. You would 
fall into the firſt, when, for inſtance, you would 
oblige to reſtitution people who ſhould not be 
obliged to it; and into the other, when ou 
would exempt them from it improperly. 

The ſtudy of caſuiſtry is an endleſs work; 
but there is one way of ſhortening it, and 
that is to have a good conſcience, and to ſtudy 
yourſelves: Whence is it that miniſters are 
ſometimes biafled? It is becauſe they have not 
piety : A man who has, diſcerns the right way 
at firit. He does not ſufter himſelf to be hur- 
ried away with paſſions and prejudices, which 
are the uſual ſources of our. errors. | 

Third Rule. You muſt have ſincerity. As a 
judge, who, after he has examined a cauſe, 
= ſhould pronounce ſentence agreeably to the dic- 

tates of his conſcience, ſo paſtors ſhould never 
| be biaſſed, nor make abatements to flatter ſin- 
ners. They ſhould never weaken the deciſions, 
nor ſoften the precepts of the goſpel. Hence, 
beſides your committing a great ſin, when ſin- 
ners come afterwards to be undeceived, they 
by will 
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will have a very bad opinion of you. They 
who act from political views contradict them- 
ſelves, and none but good people ſupport them- 
ſelves equally at all times. 
Fourth Rule. The fourth maxim, which ought 
to be religiouſly obſerved, 1s the keeping of a 
ſecret v. This comprehends two duties: 
I. Paſtors ſhould keep a ſecret inviolable 
above every thing entruſted to them. You can- 
not, therefore, without committing a great fin, 
divulge a thing you have been entruited with, 
The ſecrets of confeſſion, in the Romith church, 
are conſidered as a ſacred matter. I know there 
are abuſes, eſpecially in their auricular confeſ- 
fion ; but their maxims with regard to the ſe- 
cret are juſt. You ſhould particularly keep a 
ſecret, when it relates to certain delicate caſes, 
{ſuch as impurity, theft, &c. Then all the ho- 
nour of an individual, and ſometimes of a whole 
_ family, is in the hands of a paſtor. If, there- 
fore, he ſhould divulge things, he would loſe 
all his credit and confidence. | 
2. He ought to keep a ſecret in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the finner may acquit his conſcience. 
When a ſinner can ſatisfy his conſcience, and 
make reparation for his fault without expoſing 
himſelf publicly, he ought to do it: provided 
that may be done without violating the laws 


_ *< The prieft is ſtrittly obliged not to diſcover what he is told 
in confeſſion; and he muſt be a very inconſiderate man, and no 
Way deſerving his ſacred character, who will do it.“ Mr. 
SPIXNCKES's Sick Man wifired. The 11d YVifit.——See alſo a 
briking paſſage from St. | 5g on this duty, in BinGHan, B. 
VI. Ch. II. &, 10. | | 
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of the goſpel and of diſcipline. For example, 
fins of impurity and theft ſhould be repaired in 
ſecret, if they are attended with no ſcandalous 
circumſtances. But if they have conſequences 
that give ſcandal to their neighbours, they ought 
to make reparation for them in public. 
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LECTURE XIV. 
1 © 1 1 


Of the ADMoNITIONS hat are to be given to 
thoſe that do not aſ them, and yet have need 
of them. 


— 


SHALL now proceed to thoſe private 
1 Admonitions that ſhould be given to ſuch 
as do not aſk them, and yet have need of 
them. Theſe I diſtinguiſh into two ſorts ; 
for either there occur ſome occaſions of giv- 
ing them which we do not ſeek for, or we 
ſeek after thoſe occaſions. With reſpect to 
the firſt ſort, I ſhall not expatiate largely upon 
them, but ſhall make only three reflections. 

1. In general, when a paſtor hears of per- 
ſons that fin, he ſhould reprove them ; ſuch 
are they that ſwear, quarrel, fight, indulge in 
obſcene converſation, &. He ought to re- 
prove them upon theſe occaſions, otherwiſe 
the filence of a paſtor would be ſcandalous : 
above all, if there are public ſcandals, he mult 


admoniſh the offenders for the edification of 


others. 


2, He 
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2. He ſhould reprove ſinners with prudence, 
and muſt conſider whether it is always proper 
to reveal every thing he ſees and hears. He 
muſt not expoſe himſelf to quarrel every mo- 
ment about triffes. If the offence is of little 
| conſequence, a {light Admonition may ſuffice. 
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& Even when the caſe ſeems to demand cenſure, 

i is not always proper to give it. Thus to 

b cenſure them when they are drunk, or in the | 
; heighth of paflion, would be reproving them | 
; unſeaſonably . That is not a proper time; | 
he ſhould ſuffer people to recover themſelves, f 4 
and then ſpeak to them, and ſhew them the bl 
; wrong they have done. He ſhould, however, 0 
3 uſe this precaution ; that if ſinners are guilty 

| of ſcandalous offences in the preſence of ie- 

. i ho . 

vioeral people, he ſhould ſay ſomething to them; 

3 but that ſhould be more for the ſake of the 

= ftanders-by, than the ſinner himſelf. 


3. When you reprove perſons that offend in 
public, you ſhould do it powerfully, but not 
paſſionately. It is neceſſary to give you this 
advice 4; for haſty, and ſudden emotions, 

are 


To what end ſhould you expoſtulate with a man in a paſ- 
hon? That he may hear reaſon ?=But how can you expect he 
can hear reafon, as long as his paſtion has got the better of lis 
reaſon ?=-How can you expect he ſhould hear the voice of that 
charmer, whom anger has made deaf to all her remonftrances ? 
Wait but till reaſon reſumes its empire, and then ſpeak to him, 
in the ſofter ſeaſons of addreſs. SeeD's Sermons, Vol. I. p- 62. 

+ As you are not to reprimand any perſon during the emotion 
of his paſſion ; ſo neither are you to do it during the emotion of 
your 6awn, What the philoſopher ſaid about puniſhing, you 
may apply here, and fay,; «© would chide you if I were not 
angry.” For you will be apt to carry things too far; or if you 
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are frequently violent; as thoſe - when you are 
obliged to admoniſh a man on a ſudden, un- 
expected occaſion. When we reprove ſinners, 
we uſually fall into one of theſe two exceſſes. 
Either we reprove with too much heat, or 
with timidity. Are you, for inſtance, engaged 
in cenſuring a man whom you find guilty of 
ſome ſcandalous offence in the ſtreets, you will 
then be apt to ſpeak with too much heat and 
chagrin, and fall into a pailion ; but in private 
Admonitions you will be ſubject to act with 
timidity. When you are in private conver{a- 


tion, you will be ſtudying evaſions, pream- . 


bles, Ke. YOU SHOULD CAREFULLY AVOID 
BOTH THESE EXTREMES. 

1 faid in the ſecond place, that there are 
Admonitions which you mult ſeek occaſions to 
give. I have two things to remark to you on 
this ſubject, that deſerve attention; their im- 
portance and necellity ; ; their nature, and tne 
manner of giving them. 

I. I ſhould not prove this neceſiity, if, evi- 
dent as it is, it were not almoſt unknown, 
I am ſtill further obliged to it, becauſe we 
have naturally an averiion a fron 1 reprovingothers 
and are ceftra ained by ſhame and timidity. This 
is one of the moſt dangerous temptations a 
paſtor 1 is expoſed to. Oberve therefore, the 
conſiderations you ſhould have upon your mind, 
that may one day oblige you to reprove ſin- 


do not, vet what you ſay wil! have Teſs weight, as it will be 
looked upon: as the reſult of ra: ge and fury, not the produc Xt ol 
co9!, ſedute reaſon. | 82 ED 5 3 „ ut 10 up rad. 
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ners. I fay this to you, that you may admo- 
niſh the people of it in your t:rmons, that 
they may be diſpoſed to take every thing well 
that you ſhall ſay to them. Obſerve here the 
proot of this neceſſity. | 

1. Several paſſages of ſacred ſcripture eſta- 


bliſh it. EZEKIEL xxx111. 6. So thou, O ſon 


of man, I have ſet thee a watchman unto the 
houſe of Ijrael; therefore thou ſhalt hear the 
word at my mouth, and warn them from me. 
ST. PAul ſays, that our guides watch for our 
fouls, as they that muſt give account. Heb. 


xili. 17. How ſhould they watch for them, 


or give an account of them, if they do not 


know them, and take no method of doing it. 
St. Paul too fays—that he had not neglected 
teaching both publicly, and from houſe to 
houſe, Acts XX. 20. and, beſides this, we have 
the example of the faints in the Old and New 
Teſtament. See how NATHAN: admoniſhed 
Davip, and Joun the BaypT1sT reproved 
Hzzop., Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory affords like- 
wiſe ſeveral examples of the ſame kind. 

2. Without thoſe Admonitions it is im- 
poſſible to procure the ſalvation of ſinners : 
for how can it be procured without them ? 
Will it be ſaid : here are ſermons? But though 
ſermons were the beſt in the world, yet they 
would not be ſufficient. We very often preach 
in vain; they, who have need of hearing them, 


do not attend them, and they, who do attend, 


do not hear all there are but few amongſt 
them, who apply to themſelves what concerns 
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them ſometimes the hearers do not compre. 
hend what we ſay, and, in ſhort, there are few 
that profit from them. We muſt, therefore, 
either ſuffer ſuch people to periſh, or elſe ad- 
moniſh them in private. A miniſter, that 
would chooie the firſt, mult be a profligate, 
or an athciit. It is therefore neceſſary to ad- 
moniſh thoſe who fin. Nothing elfe remains 
to ſave them. Moreover, ſermons are not 
ſufticient, for another reaſon; there are ſome 
things which cannot be brought into a pul- 
pit; and there are fome cates which decency 
and gravity will not allow us to handle in a 
ſermon. Beſides this, in order to convince 
and reclaim a finner, it is neceſſary to ſatisfy 
his doubts. Now this cannot be done, ex- 
cept in private converiation. For example, I 
know a merchant, a mecnanic, a labourer, 
&c. who have certain artifices, and each of 
them a peculiar method of impoſing on their 
neighbours ; but one cannot ſpecify theſe be- 
fore a congregation, and, therefore, it is neceſ- 
ſary to have recourſe to private Admonitions. | 
3. All Chriſtians are obliged to reprove theft 
neighbour when he tins, much more ought 
miniſters to do it. I take it for granted with- 
out proving it, that Chriſtians are called to 
admoniſh their brethren; how much more 
then are miniſters, who are eſtablithed for that 
purpoſe, and mult give an account of the ſouls 
committed to their truſt. 
4. I prove this from hence, that it is in- 
conceivable how a paſtor can have a love for 
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his flock, and have their ſalvation at heart, 
without diſcharging this duty. For if we in- 
tereſt ourſelves in their ſalvation, we ſhall ex- 
ert all our ability to procure it, and admoniſh 
them even when our office would not oblige 
us to it. 

You ſee, that charity alone indiſpenſably re- 
quires our obſervance of this duty ; how much 
more that charity which ought to animate 
a paſtor. 

5. If it is the duty of a miniſter to viſit the 
ſick, the dying, and the afflicted, as all the 


world agree; is he not ikewiſe obliged to viſit 


and reprove ſinners? Is not his engagement 
even far ſtronger ? I hold it as a fact, that it 
is more neceflary to labour the converſion of 
ſinners, than to adminiſter conſolation to the 
afflicted; and, with reſpect to ſinners, it is far 
more ſalutary to admoniſh them in the time of 
health, than at the approach of death. If you 
ſuffer ſinners to come to the laſt extremity, I 
leave you to conſider in what fins you will in- 
volve yourſelves, and how you will be able to 
g1ve an account of them, I muſt, therefore, 


exhort you to arm yourſelves betimes with re- 


ſolution and courage; and, in order to habi- 
tuate yourſelves to this, admoniſh each other 
tincerely of your reſpective faults. | 

Before I take my leave of this ſubject, I 
cannot avoid obſerving to you the terrible re- 
miſſneſs of miniſters in this point. Several 
retormed miniſters would laugh at you, if 


you were to talk to them of this duty; even 
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the moſt diſtinguiſhed of them are not willing : 
to hear it ſpoken of. They perſuade them- 
ſelves, that when they have preached and are 
come down from the pulpit, they have done 
their duty &. But ſuffer not yourſelves to be 
ſeduced : converſation and private admonition 
ſometimes do much more good than a great 
number of ſermons. Be careful therefore to 
diſcharge this duty, when God ſhall call you 
to ſerve any church. There are ſometimes 
people that will be offended at what you fay . 
| to them, but the generality will think them- 
| ſelves much obliged to you. 
II. Now with reſpect to the nature of pri- 
vate Admonitions, there are two things to be 
conſidered on this ſubject. On what occaſions 
they ſhould be given, and the manner of piv- 
ing them. Firit, It is proper to reprove thoſe 
who ſin, and whoſe bad life is come to the 
knowledge of the public, or of the paſtor in 
private: but it is neceſſary that the fact be 
certain. It 1s aſked, * Whether we may not 
admoniſh ſinners upon mere reports?” I an- 
ſwer, in general, there is need of great dit- 
cretion, and we ſhould not credit reports too 
lightly, nor admonith too ſoon upon ſuch 
ſimple reports. Nevertheleſs, when the report 
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Should this book fall into the hands of any miniſters of 
this perſuaſion (if ſuch there be) amongſt us, I would humbly Gy 
and earneſtly intreat them to weigh coolly, and impartially, 
our author's reflections on this ſubject, and recolle& ſeriouſly 
their ſolemn engagements on their being admitted into rief 
orders ; and then I hope they will be fully convinced of the fatal 
tendency of their error, and miſconduct, 
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is confirmed by ſeveral means, and there is 
ſome probability in it, we may admoniſh ſin- 
ners in this manner, and tell them, that there 
prevail ſuch reports concerning them ; that 
they are innocent, or guilty. If they are in- 
nocent, they ought to conſider whether they 
have not given occaſion to fuch reports; and 
they ſhould be admoniſhed to abſtain from the 
appearance of evil. If they are guilty, they 
ſhould correct themſelves, and prevent ſcan- 
dal. 

One thing I ſhall add, which is very little 
thought of, and that is, that you ſhould ad- 
moniſh good people when they grow remiſs. 
This is of importance to their falvation, and 


to the public edification : when they fail, they 


occaſion, by their fall, a great deal of ſcandal : 
ſo, when people expreſs a willingneſs to profit 
from the Admonitions you have given them, 
you ſhould encourage them in their good diſ- 

olitions. You ſhould neglect no perſon, and 
thoſe laſt ſtill leſs than others. It ſhould ſeem, 
that, being children of God, charity binds 
us more cloſely to them. Beſides, you are 
ſure they will take every thing well you ſay 
to them. In the ſecond place, as to the N- 
ner of admonithing. You ſhould obſerve the 
three maxims I recommended for the cenſures 
pronounced either in the pulpit, or the con- 
ſiſtories; and thoſe are, to reprove with zeal, 
with charity, and with prudence. I ſhall ob- 
ſerve here what relates to our ſubject. 
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1. You ſhould admoniſh individuals with 
zeal. Zeal is very neceſſary on theſe occaſi- 
ons, without that, falſe ſhame and timidity 
would reſtrain you. More zeal is required to 
ſpeak thus to people in private, than to thun- 
der from the pulpit. Obſerve, there is above 
all great need of it, when you are to ſpeak to 
conſiderable perſons; to your equals, or infe- 
riors, you are not afraid of ſpeaking ; but 
here you are in great danger of yielding to 
falſe ſhame ; and you mult haye true zeal to 
diſcharge your duty in this point. 

2. You muſt admoniſh with charity and 
mildneſs, otherwiſe your Admonitions may be 
attributed to jealouſy, anger, or ſome other 
paſſion. Thoſe Admonitions, that do not ap- 
pear to flow from a principle of charity, or 
love, produce no great effect: you ſhould, 
therefore, always endeavour to convince the per- 
ſons you are ſpeaking to, that you are actuated 
by a concern tor their ſalvation, 

3. The principal thing, that ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in the manner of giving theſe Admo- 
nitions, is prudence. For this reaſon, you 
ſhould ſpeak to people in certain circum- 
ſtances, when they may be molt capable. of 
profiting by it. Cenſures are in themſelves 
diſagreeable. You ſhould, therefore, know 
how to embrace a proper time for giving 


them. 


The principal maxims of prudence, that may 


be obſerved in private Admonitions, are theſe: 
1, You 
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1. You ſhould pay regard to the humour, 
the natural diſpoſition, and the ſtate of thoſe 
to whom you ſpeak. If you are concerned 
with conſiderable perſons, you ſhould pay a 
certain reſpect to them, and manage them a 
little. If with high-tfpirited people, you mull 
not exaſperate them. | 

2. You ſhould proportion your Admoniti- 
ons to the nature of the fault in queſtion. It 
the fault is not a great one, a ſimple Admo- 
nition will ſuffice. If it is a conſiderable one, 


you ſhould put on an air of authority, and 


ſpeak with energy. Above all, if the offence 
be ſcandalous, you muſt not ſpare the of- 
fenders. 

2. You may either ſpeak to ſinners directly, 
and without any amvguity ; or indirectly, and 


lead them to a confetiion of their ſin. This 


was the method NATHAN adopted. 
4. You muſt admonith by means of another, 


when you cannot do it yourſelves. You will 
one day experience the utility of this maxim, 


When we haye a numerous flock, we cannot 
attend to all; and it is ſometimes out of our 
power to viſit people. There are frequently 
two reaſons which oblige us not to go to their 
houſes, becauſe others would imagine that it 
is for ſuch, or ſuch a purpoſe; and that would 
only irritate the offenders. A man, who has 
committed a fault, would be diſpleaſed with 
its being known ; and, as it would be diſco- 
vered if the miniſter were ſeen going to his 
houſe, it would be better to give your Admo- 

nitions 
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nitions through means of another, and to 
chooſe for that purpoſe ſome friend, or perſon 
of probity. 

5. Another maxim, which is one of the 
principal, is to know how to embrace a pro- 
per time. All times are not proper: you 
ſhould not admoniſh ſinners under the emo- 
tions of their paſſions, or the influence of pre- 
judice. In general, a miniſter ſhould be care- 
ful not to intrude unſeaſonably, and ſhould 
avoid expoling himſelf. 

6. The lait rule, which is a 'very uſeful 
maxim, is, to viſit people in the times of fick- 
neſs and affliction ; at ſeaſons of great devoti- 
i von—ſuch are thoſe of the communion, and 
| - when you learn that a ſinner is penitent. Theſe 

are the molt proper ſeaſons for giving Admo- 
nitions, and it may be preſumed they will be 
well taken. Theſe circumſtances ought to be 
improved ſo much the more, as they happen 
but ſeldom, and ſometimes not oftener than 
three or four times in a man's whole life. A 
miniſter ſhould, therefore, profit from them, 
leſt he bring a burden upon his conſcience, 
To all that J have been ſaying I muſt add one 
thing more, and that is, that whatever pre- 
cautions may be uſed, thoſe Admonitions will, 
notwithſtanding, be never taken well, unleſs 
people have a high opinion of the paſtor's 1n- 
tegrity who gives them. Men, who do not 
love cenſure from any perſon, will be full 
-more impatient at hearing their faults reprov- 
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ed by a miniſter in whom they have ſome- 
thing to reprove “. 


Hence you ſhould further remark, how ne- 


ceſlary it is to have piety and the fear of God 


in this function. Without being truly good 
men, you will not be able to ſucceed, either 
in this, or your other functions, as I have al- 
ready obſerved to you. This therefore ſhould 
engage you to holineſs of heart and life. 


S E C. 1 


On viſiting the SICK. 


ISITING the Sick is one of the moſt 
important functions of the miniſtry . 
as it is performed at a time when men are 
ready to leave the world; and that time deter- 
mines 


It has been well cbſerved by an elegant and pious writer, 
that He who undertakes to reprove the world, muſt be one 
whom the world cannot reprove.” Dr. Home's Life of St. John 
the Baptiſt, p. 81. 

+ Many of our own divines have publiſhed treatiſes on this 
branch of the minilterial ofice, from moſt of which a young 
clergyman may collect ſome uſeful directions and afliftance ; 
though ſome of them indeed are rather calculated for the uſe of 
the ſick perſon, than of the miniſter who attends him. 

Any of the following books may be conſulted. 

1. The Clergyman's Companion fer viliting the Sick. 

2. Dr. Coxnty's Companion for a Sick Bed. 

3. Mr. Syixcxes's Sick Man viſited. 

4. Dr. DovwtLL's Sick Man's Companion, or the Clergy- 
man's Aſſiſtant in viſiting the Sick. 

Beſides theſe books, I would earneſtly recommend Dr. 
STEARNE's Latin Tract, entitled, Fracatus de Fiſtatione In- 
frmorum, which is entirely appropriaced to the direction of young 

| miniſters, 
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mines their fate to all eternity. It 1s particu- 
larly ſo with reſpect to miniſters ; it is the laſt 
care they have to take for ſinners, and God 
will require their blood at the hands of him 
who has ſuffered them to periſh. 

This function is alſo one of thoſe which 
are very ill diſcharged. The generality of 
miniſters uſe no preparation for it, notwith- 
ſtanding it is no lets difficult than important. 
They prepare themſelves for ſermons, but not 
for viſiting the Sick, A new proof, that the 
miniſtry is frequently executed ill. This ſub- 
ject is rendered embarraſſed, becauſe there is 
no author that treats it to the bottom. We 
have the charitable viſits of Mr. DREL1N- 
COURT, in which there are ſome excellent 
things—a great deal of devotion and piety, &c. 
The reading of them cannot fail of being very 
uſeful, but the fault of this author 1s, that 
in all his books he labours only to comfort, 
and promile ſalvation to ſinners too haſtily. 
He does not take ſufficient pains firſt to know 
a ſinner's conſcience to the bottom. At the 
beginning of his viſit he repreſents to you a 
finner hardened and ignorant, and in leſs than 
a quarter of an hour, he promiſes him falva- 
tion. But in my opinion, a finner cannot, 
without a miracle, be changed fo ſuddenly “. 
| We 


miniſters, and contains, in a ſmall compaſs, a great variety of 
excclient rules and precepts. This Latin tract was reprinted at 
London in 1768, and an Engliſh tranflation of it publithed a 
fe years ſince. 
There cannot be an: greater treachery to ſouls, that is 
ore fatal, and more pernicious, than the giving quick and 
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We have likewiſe a treatiſe by Mr. La PLA- 
CET TE, intitled “ The Death of the Righte- 
ous.” That book contains ſome excellent max- 
ims—but is too diffuſe. It is rather calculated 
to ſhew the duty of the dying perſons, than that 
of paſtors. The prayers in it are not fo ſimple 
as they ſhould be. 

Beſides theſe, we have GAUSSEN de Uſu Cla- 
dium. But that book regards only one function 
of paſtors, which is, that they ſhould not an- 
nounce ſalvation to all ſick pertons without diſ- 
tinction. Nevertheleſs, that ſmall tract is ex- 
cellent, and may afford ſome important hints. 

I purpoſe to give you my own ſentiments 
on this ſubject. But I ſhall make two previous 
reflections - the iſt regards the time when ſick 
perſons ſhould be viſited the 2d, the qualities 
that a miniſter ſhould have for diſcharging this 
function properly. 

I. He ſhould viſit them as ſoon as . 
For this purpoſe he ſhould do 7wo things. 

1. He ſhould exhort the reople not to put off 
ſending for the paſtor to viſit the ſick, till they 
are in the laſt extremity. This is a very bad, 
inveterate cuſtom in, this country. It is a re— 
main of Popery—the Papifts are not uſed to 
tend for the prieſt, except when the fick man 


is in the agonies of dearh: to give him extreme 
unction, and the ſacrament. 


eaſy hopes, upon ſo ſhort, ſo ſorced, and fo i imperfect a repent - 
ance, It not only makes thoſe perions perith ſecurely themſelves, 
but it leads all about them to deſtruction.“ BukNEr's Pay. 
toral Core, Chap. VIIl.—sSee alſo our Artheor?s Treatiſe on the 
Cauſes of Corruption, Part II. Cauſe III. 
2. He 
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2. He ſhould viſit the ſick without being ſent 
for. He ſhould acquaint himſelf with thoſe 
that are in his church—and that for two reaſons. 
Firſt, for the ſake of the ſick perſons themſelves. 
He cannot viſit them with advantage, if he docs 
not viſit them whilſt they are yet at eaſe. The 
viſits he makes them in their extremity are but 
of little ſervice. He ſhould cenſure the relati- 
ons, if they do not ſend for him in good time. 
Secondly, for his own convenience; for, by 
theſe means, he may make thoſe viſits at a time, 
that 1s not inconvenient to him, and may be 
excuſed from going to them in the night, and 
at diſagreeable hours. - 

II. With reſpect to the qualities requiſite for 
thoſe that would diſcharge this function, they 
have need of light, zeal, piety, and devotion. 
They are ſtill more neceſſary here than in other 
functions. A man, who has not zeal and picty, 
will by no means ſucceed. You ſhall ſee mi- 
niſters do wonders in the pulpit, who ſucceed 
very ill with the ſick. To ſhew that piety is ne- 
cellary, you need only remark, that you have 
three functions to perform with the ſick : You 
muſt found their conſcience, give them necet- 
ſary counſels, and pray for them. 

1. In order to ſound the conſcience, you muſt 
have other lights beſides thoſe you meet with 
in books. You muſt be enlightened in matters 
of piety and devotion. You muſt have pati- 
ence to learn their condition, and to found their 
heart. A man who 1s not animated with true 
zeal will never take this pains. 

2 2, You 
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2. You will by no means be able to give ne- 
ceſſary counſels to a ſick perſon without piety 
and zeal. Counſels are dry things without de- 
votion, and one often takes falſe meaſures. 

3. With reſpect to prayer, you will not ſuc- 
ceed in it, if you have not true zeal. The gift 
of prayer is only to be met with in devout per- 
ſons. You ſhould conſider this as a great mo- 
tive to piety. 

I proceed now to the thing itſelf. There are 
three things to be done with the ſick. 

1. To inform yourſelves of their condition, 
and ſound their conſcience. 2. To addreſs to 
them proper counſels, exhortations, promiſes, 
and threatnings. 3. To pray for them. 


U III. 


Lo a Pas ToR ſhould ſound the CONSCIENCE of 
a DICK PERSON. 


HE firſt care of a Paſtor ſhould be to learn 


the ſtate of a Sick Perſon, and his diſpo- 
ſitions. 


It would be deceiving himſelf to imagine, 
that he muſt viſit the Sick for the ſake of ha- 
ranguing and making ſermons by their bed- ſide. 
See GAUSSEN, page 344. The molt favoura- 
ble judgment, we can form of miniſters who 
act thus, is, that they are extremely ignorant. 

There are three ways of coming at the know- 

ledge of a ſick man's Conſcience, The Paſtor 


may 
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may learn it by himſelf, from the perſons that 
attend the ſick, or from the ſick man himſelf. 

I. The Paſtor ſhould recolle& what he may 
know by himſelf, and conſider how the ſick 
man behaved before his ſickneſs. If he 1s a- 
ware, that the fick man had fallen into any 
great crime, or lived in the indulgence of any 
vitious habit, he ſhould lay it before him. This 
ſhews the neceility there is of knowing his 
flock 

II. He ſhould alſo inform himſelf from thoſe 
veho have been moſt with the fick perſon, what 
are his prevailing ſentiments, what his diſcourſe, 
and what his actony=-whather he is afraid of 
death or not, how he has lived, &c. This ar- 
ticle is neceflary, becauſe we often do not know 
the tick, or they cannot anſwer us. We can- 
not have too many lights on this ſubject. I 
muſt remind you, that the: re are great diſorders 
committed in this point. The bye-ſtanders will 
ſometimes give the lick perion a very good cha- 
rater and extol hin. You muſt therefore re- 
ceive with diſcretion what they ſay, and ac- 
quaint them, that they thould not indulge the 
fick perſon in his ſecurity. 

III. The ſureſt means of acquiring the knows- 

edge of the fick man's ſtate is to draw it from 
himſelf. To ſucceed in this point two things 
are requiſite : Firſt, Time and leiſure. Second- 
Iv, 3 o conv 915 with the fick man in private. 

There is need of time; it cannot be done 


in Falte For a man to prepare himſelf for 
| giwing 
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giving up the great account of his life to 
Gor is not the buſineſs of a moment. 

When the ſick perſons are thoſe whom you 
have frequently vilited, and have long been ac- 
quainted with, you need not enter into ſuch 
particular enquiries with them ; but when you 
are not acquainted with them, there 1s need of 
time and patience to diſcover whether they are 
not under ſome deluſions, and to know whe- 
ther they are penitent. - 

The firſt thing, therefore, that you ſhould do, 
is to aſk the ſick man how he does; whether 
he 1s able to talk ; whether he can bear a pretty 
long converſation, and whether he 1s glad to 
ſee you? If you find him weak, and in great 
pain, you ſhould have the diſcretion not to diſ- 

- courſe with him long, but content yourſelves 
with telling him ſuch things as are eſſential, 
and order his relations to ſend for you when he 
is eaſter, 

2. Another neceſſary thing is, to /e the ſick 
in private, whether you have any thing particu- 
lar to ſay to them, or they have ſome ſecret to 
communicate to you. That cannot be done iu 
the preſence of many people. I ſhould firſt ob- 
ſerve to you, that it is not the cuſtom to viſit 
the ſick in private. Many diſapprove, and 
others approve of it. See GAUSSEN, page 384. 
But you ſhould not omit doing always ſuch 
things as are proper, and endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſh that order which is beſt. You ſhould, at 
leaſt, aſk the fick perſon if he has any thing par- 

= ticular 
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ticular to ſay to you ? and if he ſays, yes, you 
ſhould make the people leave the room. 

It would be a very great crime to neglect this 
article: Obſerve, however, that you muſt ad 
with prudence ; not be too curious, nor abuſe 
your authority, by requiring certain confellicus 
as they do in the Romith church. 

Let us now conſider, what you ought to ſay 
to a ſick perion, when you are with him, You 
ſhould not talk a great deal, but leave him to 
talk put ſome queſtions to . to his 
anſwers, and then ſpeak to him «amd to 
the hints he gives you nearly as a phyfician 
does to his patient. 

Now 1t you have never ſo little ſight, you will 
preſently judge of his diſpoſitions - eſpecially 
it you were acquainted with him before. When 
you find a man ſenſible of his paſt conduct, and 
deeply affected with his fins, this is a good ſign. 
Bur this 1s not all. You will often find people 
that appear very calm, and think of going to 
heaven, yet ſpeak of their fins only 1n a vague, 
ſuperficial manner. In this caſe, a miniſter has 
only to prepare himſelf for a great deal of trou- 
ble, for to undeceive ſuch people is extremely 
difficult. In general, you ſhould diſtruſt fick 
perions, for here diſfruſt is the mother of 
ſafety. You mult not rely upon their firſt dit- 
Ha have viſited ſick people, who appeared 
to me extremely well- diipoſed, and gave me a 
good opinion of them, till, upon touching them 
on Certain points, I AR”; them under the 1n- 
fluence of impious ſentiments, and a ſtrange 
obſtinacy: 


. 
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obſtinacy. The heart of man is deceitful and 
deſperately wicked. | 

If, therefore, you ſhould meet with a ſick 
man full of confidence, tell him, that is well; 
that he who can thus truſt in Gop is happy; but 
aſk him on what he builds his confidence. By 
theſe means you may be able to undeceive him, 
and enter on the ſubject with him. If men 
would make uſe of their Hs, one ſhould have 
leſs to do; but paſtors muſt aſſiſt them. 

There is here one thing to be conſidered, and 
that is, whether the ſick perſons are well-in- 
ſtructed, or not. In this laſt caſe every thing 
you fay to them is but of little ſervice. It is 
then a very tedious taſk to make them Chriſti- 
ans—you muſt, however, do all you can for 
them. When you meet with any of theſe ig- 
norant people, you ſhould give them an idea of 
religion, but keep to eſſentials; this is particu- 
larly proper with peaſants. You ſhould talk to 
them of fundamental articles, of baptiſm, judg- 
ment, heaven, and hell. Tell them that they 
are going to die, but that all who die do not go 
to heaven ; but do this in a ſimple manner. 
There are too ſome occaſions, on which it is 
proper to talk to them in their own vulgar di- 
alect. After inſtruction you ſhould proceed to 
examination; enquire into the ſtate of their con- 
ſcience, and examine them about their paſt life. 
It is by theſe means you ſhould lead them tothe 
knowledge of themſelves, leſt they ſhould die 
in their ſecurity and periſh, But it is neceſſary 

8 X 2 | to 
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to acquaint you with the principal deluſions 
that ſick perſons fall into. 

I. One of the molt general deluſions is this, 
that moſt of them 1magine themſelves good 
people, provided they have committed no crimes 
puniſhable by the magiſtrate, or by virtue of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. This is particularly the 
perſuaſion of the common people; for, when 


you atk them, how they have lived, and what 


is the ſtate of their conſcience, they will anſwer 
you, full of confidence, that they have never 
wronged any perſon, have never been before a 
justice, or in the conſiſtory. This is an illuſion 
ich you mult endeavour to prevent, For this 
purpole you ſhould tell them, that it 1s ſome- 
thing not to have committed ſuch crimes—but 
that „hat is not ſufficient; that we are called 
to ſomething more that men do not obſerve 
their ſecret ſins, and thoſe of the heart—that 
they may be free from thoſe crimes, and 5 
be condemned for the love of the world; 
pride, covetouſneſs, &c. 

II. Many imagine themſelves good, becauic 
they have the appearances of piety. If a man 
be never ſo little inſtructed he may clearly ſee, 

that tomething more 18 required than a ſreedom 
merely from grofs crimes. Many therefore 
imagine, that in order to be good, they mult, 
beſides this, go to church, pray to Gon night 
and morning, give alms, &c. and that with this 
they are good chriſtians. You ſhould therefore 
tike care that the ſick do not take the exter- 


nals of piety for piety itſelf, and thus fall into 
2 an 
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an error. You ſhould convince them, that Gop 
requires ſomething more than thofe outward 
performances, and that he particularly demands 
lincerity of heart, 

III. There are ſome that go much farther. 
They have, beſides theſe externals, certain mo- 
ral or worldly virtues, which they highly eſ- 
teem. We meet with ſome who have a love 
for right, juſtice, &c. but ſo far are they from 
elevaring themſelves to Chriſtian holinefs, that 
they are utter ſtrangers to it. Theſe are the 
people of whom Mr. GavssENn fo elegantly 
ſays, qui ſupra Paganitatem non afſurgunt.” 
Theſe people have never experienced what it is 
to love Gov, to deny themſelves, &c. You 
ſhould lay before them what, as Chriſtians, 
they are called to, and thusconvince them, that 
they are yet far from the kingdom of heaven. 

IV. The fourth deluſion is, that finners do 
not conſider the fins they have committed in 


their thoughts and defires. If finners accuſe 


themſelves, it is, uſually, for ſignal crimes, as 
actual impurity, theft, &c. But you ſeldom 
find them accuſing themſelves for their licenti— 
ous thoughts, their indeyotion, and their attach- 
ment to the world and themſelves. I have 
found, that prefling them upon theſe ſubjects 
is an excellent method to affect ſinners, and to 
draw them from their ſecurity. 
When you meet with a ſick man applauding 
himſelf, aſk him, for example, what he was 
thinking of when he was praying to Gov— 
whether he was not diſtrated—and whether 
3 he 
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he was attentive whilſt he was at church ?—The 
generality will anſwer, No. Aſk them whe. 
ther thoſe diſtractions are uſual with him? If 


they ſay, Jes; aſk them further Whether 


they do not ſtrive to overcome them? If they 
anſwer, No; you ſhould then aſſume a ſerious 
tone, and tell them that you thought they had 
ſome piety in them, but they are very far from 
it. You muſt likewiſe examine them on the 
commandments and aſk them, whether they 
love Gop, and think upon him ? 

Several who are free from actual lewaneſs 
would be made to tremble, if you were to lay 


before them that ſentence of the goſpel, . 


ſoever looketh on a woman to luft after her, hat! 
commitied adultery with her already in hrs heart. 
Matt. v. 28. You ſee, therefore, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to inſiſt upon thoſe fins which are com- 
mitted in thought. You ſhould do this, not 
only with the ſick, but in your ſermons. 

V. To awaken the conſcience of ſinners you 
ſhould make them attentive, not only to ſuch 
duties as are common to all Chriſtians—but 
alſo to the duties peculiar to their calling. Whe- 
ther, for example, they have diſcharged the 
duty of a father, ſon, magiſtrate, elders, conſta- 
bles, & *. You ſhould repreſent to every ſick 
perſon the manner in which he has diſcharged 


The original word is Zu/ticiers, which denotes (as I am in- 
formed by a learned friend, who has lately travelled into Swit- 
zerland) certain inferior magiſtrates, uſually taken from the 
higher claſs of peaſants, of which there is one in every pariſh, 
whoſe office is ſimilar to that of our conſtables; and which I have 
therefore tranſlated by that word, 
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his calling. One has ſometimes very powerful 
things to ſay to fathers, to ſervants, &c. You 
ſhould have in view the faults pecul:ar to the 
age, the condition, and the ſex of the perſons 
you are viſiting, and remind them of them. If 
you are ſpeaking to a young man, make him 
recolle& the faults of his youth. If you are 
admoniſhing an old man, remind him of the 
turn of his age ; 1f perſons of the female ſex, 
remind them of ſlander, &c. Are you v:liting 
a poor man, then put him in mind of envy, 
jealouſy, and cheating, which are fo uſual to 
people of his condition. With reſpect to per- 
ſons of rank and wealth, youſhould make them 
ſenſible that pride is a temptation almoſt inſe- 
parable from their ſtate; and tell them of that 
{elf love, through which they are apt to refer 
all to themſelves, and which 1s repugnant to 
picty. And thus of the other conditions, of 
labourers, mechanics, &c. 

VI. In order to found the conſcience well, 
there is one maxim which you ſhould never for- 
get, and that is, to lead the ſick man to the 
knowledge of his predominant faults. Thoſe 
faults are the ſource of almoſt all the fins one 
commits. When a ſick man confeſſes himſelf 
a ſinner, aſk him for what he chiefly implores 
pardon from Gon — whether he has not been 
ſubject to ſuch or ſuch a paſſion, You will 
learn from his anſwers which of them it is. 
Aſk him next, whether he has not paid ſome 
attention to certain ſeaſons, as when he receiv- 
ed the communion, &c. Whether he did not 
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correct himſeltf---and whether he made any pro- 
ficiency : For on this it is, that the judgment 
you are to form of his ſtate depends. Make 
him ſenſible how many fins, „hat has hurried 
him into. Anger, for example, what ſins does 
it not produce? Shew him how that draws 
him into a habit---and that one habitual fin is 
ſufficient to condemn him. 

On all theſe means of ſounding the conſci- 
ence I ſhall make one general remark, which 
is, that you muſt propoſe theſe reflections ac- 
cording to the capacity of thoſe you are con- 
verſing with: You ſhould not repreſent them 
all to all fick perſons. There are many who 
are groſsly ignorant, and ſometimes incapable 


of giving you any anſwer. You ſhould then 


confine yourſelves to effential points, and put 
{uch queſtions to them as may engage them to 
make ſhort anſwers. | 
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How a PAS TOR ſhould proceed with fick People 
after he has ſounded their Conſcience. 
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HE firſt thing that miniſters ſhould do, 

after they have ſounded the conſcience 

of the Sick, is to addreſs to them ſuch coun- 

ſels, promiſes, and threatenings, as their ne- 
ceſſities may require. 

Before I enter on the confideration of theſe 
articles, I muſt tell you one thing which 
ſeems not to be ranked amongſt the duties of 
the miniſtry, but which ſhould, notwithſtand- 
ing, be never forgotten, 

We are called to attend the Sick, principally 
on account of their ſalvation ; but we ought 
likewiſe to ſpeak to them of their temporal 

affairs *, and indeed we ſhould begin with 
them, For this purpoſe I ſuppoſe two things. 

1. That 


* Our church has wiſely preſcribed it as a part of the mini- - 
ſter's duty in his attendance on the Sick, „ to admoniſh them 
to make their wills (if they have not yet done it) and to declare 

their 
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1. That the ſtate of the ſick perſon permits 


it; for if it does not, we mult go to the prin- 
cipal point. 

2. That he is tolerably well diſpoſed to do 
what he ought in that reſpect; for without 
that, we mult wait till we have put him into 
a proper diſpoſition for it. 

Theſe temporal affairs regard the ſick man's 
family, or his poſſeſſions. 

I. As to what he ſhould do for his family, 
you ſhould exhort a father to pray to God for 
his family and near relations, and to give them 
his bleſſing. 4 

You ſhould engage him to exhort his family 
to piety, peace, and union; and to take all the 
precautions he can, that peace may reign in his 
family after his death, 

II. With reſpect to his poſſeſſions, there are 
likewiſe three things to be done, which you 
thould always have in mind. 

1. The firſt, which is not ſufficiently thought 
of, is to ſee, whether the ſick man is poſſeſſed 
of nothing unjuſtly, and whether he has no 


reſtitution at all to make *. 
You 


their debts, what they owe, and what is owing unto them ; for 
the better diſcharging of their conſcience, and the quietneſs of 
their executors.” The miniſter is alſo allowed to begin with 
| theſe temporal affairs, if he ſees fit, before he proceeds to his 


ſpiritual offices with the Sick. This Lecture affords ſeveral 


pleaſing inſtances of a ſtrong coincidence between our judicious 
author's maxims, and the rules and preſcriptions of our eſta- 
bliſhed church, | 

Our church requires the Sick, „ if he hath. offended any 
other, to aſk them forgiveneſs, and where he hath done injury, 


or wrong to any man, that he make amends to the nt 
in 
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You ſhould never viſit a ſick man without 
this, though he ſhould be poor. You ſhould 
even propole this article to people of probity, 
of whom you are otherwiſe perſuaded. This 
is neceſſary, partly for the take of obliging 
them to examine themſelves upon 1t, and part- 
ly for the ſake of public edification ; for it you 
do not ſpeak of it to every body, thoſe, to 
whom you do ſpeak of it, will think that you 
accuſe them. 

2. You ſhould ſpeak to the ſick man about 
the diſpoſal he ſhould make of his poſſeſſions. 
You ſhould exhort him to act ſo as not to in- 
jure any perſon, and that after his death there 
may no law-ſuit ariſe through his fault. 

3. You ſhould exhort him to apply ſome 
portion of his eſtate to pious uſes, provided 
he can do it without hurting his heirs. You 
muſt, however, touch upon this point with a 
great deal of diſcretion, leſt it ſhould be thought, 
that our miniſters are fond of doing as the 
prieſts of the Roman church do, and of ſoli- 
Citing the Sick *. | 

On 


his power.” For, (as Mr. Wheatley obſerves) he who refuſes 
to do this, is not a penitent for the injury he has done, but 
would certainly do mort if he had time and opportunity; and 
therefore he can expect nothing but condemnation from that 
judge, who knows the tendency and temper of his mind. See 
the nature and neceſſity of reſtitution, in a variety of caſes, ex- 
platned and inculcated by archbiſhop Ti.LorsoN, ſermon 170 

and 171, | 
* Our church preſcribes, * that the miniſter ſhould not omit 
exrneſtly to move ſuch fick perſons as are of ability to be liberal 
to the poor.“ But it is highly requiſite (as our author obſerves) 
to uſe great diſcretion on this point, and never to put a fick per- 
| | ſon 
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On the other hand, you ſhould touch on 
this article in ſuch a manner, and with ſuch 
circumſtances, that the fick man may not 
imagine that he ſhall be ſaved by ſuch dona- 
tions. A Paſtor ſhould alſo diſcourage all ſuch 
donations as have relation to his own private 
intereſt, A man may bequeath ſomething for 
the uſe of a company, for ſchools, or the erec- 
tion of a new chutch; that would be well: 
but if he ſhould be willing to leave any thing, 
for inſtance, towards augmenting the mini- 
ſter's ſalary, it would, at leaſt, be proper, that 
he ſhould not avail himſelf of that augmenta- 
tion, but leave it to be enjoyed by his ſucceſ- 
ſors. This, I ſay, on the ſuppoſition that the 
ſick man makes this declaration to the mini- 
ſter ; for he might do it in ſuch a manner, 
and with fuch circumſtances, as would fecure 
the miniſter from all ſuſpicion of intereſt, 
There have been ſome miniſters in this coun- 
try, that took money of dying perſons *, but 
you ſhould ALWAYS BE ON YOUR GUARD 
AGAINST TAKING ANY THING, 


SECT, 


ſon on ſuch a diſpoſal of his money, or eſtates, even to chari- 
table uſes, as would be injurions to his lawful heirs. Indeed, 
ſuch improvident donations and diſpoſitions of languiſhing or 
dying perſons, in this country, have been pretty effectually pre- 
vented, or reſtrained, fince the year 1736, by the mortmain ſta- 
tute of 9g Geo. II. c. 36. See Burn, under the word Merimain. 

* I am ſorry to find, there has ever been cauſe for a fimilar 
complaint againſt any of our clergy, But about fifty years ago, 
a writer of ſome repute ſaid, “] am lately aſſured, that the city 
divines are paid for viſiting the fick, and I am aſtoniſhed at it. 
Quid non mortalia pectora crgis Auii facra fames. JOHNSON's 
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What muſt be done for the SALVATION of the 


SICK. 


TAVING thus ſpoken of their temporal 


affairs, let us now conſider what ſhould 


be done for the Salvation of the Sick. Either 
the ſick man is of a good diſpoſition, and has 
lived well, or he has not, and is ill-diſpoſed. 
Accordingly as he is found in one of theſe two 


Rates a miniſter's duty mult vary. 


I. If he appears well diſpoſed, and has lived 
well, you ſhould exhort him, 

1. To return God thanks for all his favours, 
and particularly for that piety which he has 
wrought in his heart, and the grace he has 
given him to live well. 

2. Exhort him to repentance, and humili- 
ation before God, through a ſenſe of his fins, 


which are always but too numerous. 


3- You ſhould announce the pardon of his 
fins by the authority of Jeſus Chriſt, who has 
given that power to his miniſters. This duty 
is more eſſential than it is thought; it is one 
duty of the miniſtry. This might be proved 
trom the practice of the primitive church. It 


was never 10 much as queltioned, whether a 
man thould receive abſolution. 


Vade Mecum, VI. p. 261. note. I heartily wiſh Mr. Jon x- 


x? 0 * 2 , 1 1 ' 1 
sox's cenſure may have had any effect in reforming ſuch clergy 
in this point. 
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I remark this, becauſe abſolution has been 
neglected along with auricular confeſſion, 
which has been juſtly aboliſhed, as practiſed in 
the church of Rome. I do not mean that you 
ſhould announce the pardon of their fins to all 
fick perſons, but you ſhould ſpeak to them of 
it, that you may grant it or not. It would be 
very commendable too, that when you grant 
this pardon, there ſhould be ſome grave and 
ſolemn circumſtance attending that declara- 
tion *. 

I ſay, you ſhould announce the pardon of 
their fins to ſuch as are well-diſpoſed, and this 
is the only occaſion on which you ought to 
comfort. Then it is you ſhould ſpeak of the 
bleflings of heaven, and repreſent thoſe grand 
objects which are the ſubject of the Chriſtian's 
hope. But you ſhould rank amongſt good 
people none but thoſe who have lived well, 
They alone can hope for a thare in the merits 
of Jeſus Chriſt. Beſides, we cannot know 
with an abſolute certainty, whether they are 


With reſpect to the virtue and efficacy of the prieſt's abſo- 
lution, the Pæiſs have certainly carried their notions to a moſt 
extravagant and dangerous height. But have not too miny 
Froteſlants, as well in this country as ſome others, fallen into 
the oppoſite error, and treated this miniſterial office with a very 
culpable indifference and contempt ; as if it could be of no ute 
or conſequence at all to a ſick and dying penitent? Does not 
cur author ſteer with his uſual prudence between the two ex- 
tremes ? Whilit he aflerts it ro be the right and duty of a chril- 
tian miniſter to perform this office, on all proper occaſions, he 
carefully guards againſt the error and abuſe which either the mi- 
niſter, or the ſick perſon may fall into concerning it. As to the 
difterent forms of abſolution, which have prevailed in the primi- 
tive churches and our own, ſee WREATLEX on the Common 
Prayer, and EIN GHAMu's Antiquities, b. xi%. ch. 2. 
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well- diſpoſed. There are ſome marks by which 
we may diſcern, whether the Sick are of bad 
diſpoſitions, but we cannot be ſo well aſſured 
that they are in a ſtate of grace. When, there- 
fore, you grant a pardon to any man, you muſt 
only do it conditionally *, and leave him to 
the judgment of God and his own conſcience. 

II. Our next buſineſs is to conſider in what 


manner you muſt proceed, when you meet with 


fick people in diſpoſitions repugnant to their 
ſalvation. This is a difficult ſubject, and I 
cannot treat of it without diſtinguiſhing ſeve- 
ral different articles. Some fick perſons are 
entirely hardened, others are in a doubtful 
ſtate, and appear pen:tent. 


»The form of abſolution in our office for the ſick has been 
the unhappy occaſion of many violent objections and diſputes 
againſt our church. If it is underſtood to relate only to the cen- 
ſures of the church, it ſeems not exceptionable; and thus many 
have underſtood it. But if it be ſuppoſed to relate to the pardon 
of God, ſome of our beſt divines have expreſſed their opinion 
and wiſhes, that both the miniſter ſhould explain, and the ſick 
perſon ſhould underitand it, as pronounced not in an a ute, 
hut conditional ſenſe. See SECxER's Poſthumous Sermons, vol. i. 
Serm. xiv. p. 357. and WHEATLEY ut ſupra. Moreover, it is 
not to be uſed, except with ſuch fick perſons, as have made a 


Jpecial conteilion of their fins, and then humbly and heartily de- 
are ſuch abſolution. 


SECT. 
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Of the Sick in a hardened State. 


SHALL begin with what you are to do, 
. when you meet with people in a hardened 
ſtate. That you may not deceive yourſelves 
in that point, I ſhall make two remarks. 

Firſt Remark. I call thoſe entirely harden- 
ed who give no ſigns of repentance, or who 
give but very ſlight ones. 

Second Remark. I rank in this number 
thoſe, who give ſigns of repentance on ſome 
points, and refuſe to give any on others. It 
happens every day, that you meet with peo- 
ple well-difpoſed in ſeveral reſpects; but it 
you put them upon fome duties, you will find 
them under the influence of wicked ſentiments, 
Hence it is, that you ſee ſome ſhewing cha- 
rity towards the poor; without the fear of death, 
&c. but who are unwilling to forgive. Such 
people are not in a ſtate of falvation, ſince per- 
ſeverance 1n a fingle fin will condemn us. 

When you meet with people in theſe dit- 
poſitions, you mult obſerve theſe two maxims. 

1. You muſt be very cautious not to give 
them hopes of ſalvation; much leſs muſt you 
announce the pardon of their fins, But What 
you ſhould ſay to them is this, That you 47? 
exceedingly concerned to foe them ſo little aſſictid 


—that you are extremely uneaſy for them tb 
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you cannot flatter them, nor aſſure them of the 
mercy of God, but, on the contrary, they have rea- 
ſon to fear his judgments, &c. You mult pay 
no regard to the delicacy of the fick perſon or 
the by-ſtanders. I fay, to the fick perſon ; that 
you may not be guilty of his blood: with reſpect 
to the others, it concerns their edification. 
They might flatter themſelves, if they obſerv- 
ed you promiſing ſalvation to the impenitent. 
You ſhould, however, act with prudence, and 
have regard to the weakneſs of the ſick man; 
for you might throw him into a ſtate, from 
E whence it would be difficult to recover him. 
* You ſhould not, therefore, proceed fo far, un- 
leſs you have firſt examined him well. You 
ſhould, if poſſible, a& in ſuch a manner that 
he may pronounce ſentence againſt himſelf. 
This 1s no very difficult matter. It is eaſy to 
convince him, that he has not lived well. 
When you have brought him thus far, then 
aſk him, Whether he thinks himſelf in a flate of 
ſalvation ? Whether God ſent him into the world 
to live in the manner he has? Whether he thinks 
there is no difference at all between a good man and 
a wicked one? When he ſhall be ſelf-condemn- 
ed, it will be eaſy for you to confirm his ſenti- 
ments, | 
2. You muſt then exhort ſinners to repent- 
ance. You ſhould repreſent to them the ſtate 
they are now 1n, and that they ſoon will be in. 
Lay before them thoſe grand motives which - 
our religion contains. If you ſucceed, you 
know what you muſt do; if you do not fuc- 
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ceed, you muſt not, however, abandon the 
ſinner ; but when you are at your own houſe 
(obſerve this well) you ought to pray for him, 
and that in ſuch a manner as relates to his con- 
dition. After that, go to him again without 
being aſked ; exhort his relations to do him 
good offices, and tell them to tend for you, 
when he ſhall be in a fit condition to be viſited. 
Thereare no other means to bring back people, 
who have lived ill, into the road to heaven, 
but a lively repentance ; but it is then a very 
flow work, and there is uſually but little to 
hope. 


SE CT; Vs 
Of the Sick when in a doubtful State. 


E T us now pals on to the ſecond ſtate; in 

which a ſick man's condition may be 
doubtful, and he may appear penitent. 

- You muſt examine the nature of their re- 


pentance. According as it appears more or lets 
lively, or ſincere, you muſt give them more 


or leis hopes of their {alvation. There are ſe- 


veral ſigns by which you may diſcover the ſin— 
cerity of their repentance ; but, in order to be 
raaſters of them, you mult ſtudy morality. 

One rule, by which you ſhould judge whe- 
ther their repentance be fincere, or not, 1s this: 


Lo examine whether it only begins then, or 


whether it had begun ſome time before. 


When 
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When you find that the ſick man had begun 


to repent ſome time before, this is a good ſign, 
but you ſhould be very clear in this point. You 


ſhould therefore aſk him, Whether he had re- 


fected upon himſelf before his ſickneſs, and whether 


he thought about making his peace with God. If 
he ſays yes, then aſk him, he circumſtances of 
his converſion, when, and by what means God had 
awakened him. Get information from the fick 
man, Il hether he had been well acquainted with 
his fins, eſpecially his predommant fins, and whe- 
ther on being acquainted with them, he had exerted 
his endeavours i overcome them, and had made 
any progreſs. If he ſatisfies you about all theſe 
points, you may hope that he will be an object 
of God's mercy. 
When the fick perſon has hitherto lived in 
impenitence, and only begins now to repent, 
what muſt be done? If he ſhews ſome ſigns of 
repentance, you ſhould nevertheleſs not deter- 
mine inconiiderately. You thould ſay to him, 
I obſerve in you ſome good, and ſome evil, but ſtill 
more evil than good. You fee hot your whole hfe 


has been ſpent in miyuity ; on the other hand, you 


ſpew, at preſent, ſome figns of repentance ; but ſuch 


repentance is ſeldom fincere ; it very often proceeds 
only from the fear of death, and the judgments of 
God, a repentance which has been always confider- 
ed by the church as inſufficient *®. See Gavssen, 
P. 354. 5 

You 


* Yet, amongſt the Papiſts, this kind of repentance, which 


| they call {ttritien, if joined with confeſſion and prieſtly abſo- 


2 lution, 
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You ſhould not, however, exclude the fin- 
ner from hopes of pardon. You may give him 
more, or leſs hope, according as he appears 
more, or leſs penitent. This practice ſhould 
regulate you, and convince you, that you ought 
not to announce the pardon of fins too haſtily, 
What you may do is this, to oblige the ſick 
perſon to give all poſſible marks of repentance; 
as confeſſing his ſins, even in the preſence of 
thoſe who have been witneſles to them ; if thoſe 
ſins are public, he ſhould aſk pardon for them, 
&c. Be aſſured that when a man 1s truly pe- 
nitent, the more occaſions he has of teſtifying 
his repentance, the more joy will he experience, 
You ſhould oblige the fick to make reparation 
for their fins, if they are able to do it, and 
ſhould engage them to renounce thoſe fins, 
provided they are reſtored to health. For this 
end, make them obſerve the circumſtances they 
are in, the favour which God beſtows on them, 
&c. If they are affected, improve that oppor- 
tunity for affecting them ſtill more. If then 
they expreſs a great deal of ſorrow, and fear, 
you ſhould give them ſome hopes; but never 
give it to them as you would do to a man who 
has lived well: this is the fault of Mr. DRE- 
LINCOURT in his Charitable Vifitss He repre- 
ſents to you a man 1n a hardened ſtate at the 
beginning of his viſits, and at the end he gives 


lution, is held ſufficient to ſecure the pardon of God, and eter- 
nal ſalvation. A notion that well deſerves the ſevere cenſures 
it has met with from the beſt Proteſtant divines. See SECKER'S 
Serm. Vol. vi. Serm. xiv. and TiLLoTs0N's Serm. Ixi. 


him 
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him abſolution. You ſhould never ſpeak to 
the wicked, as you would to the good. | 

Sometimes the fick are in a doubtful ſtate; 
one knows not whether they are penitent, and 
one often leaves them without knowing in 
what ſtate they are, either thro' the conduct of 
the fick perſons themſelves, or for want of be- 
ing able to talk to them. What muſt be done 
upon theſe occaſions? You muſt give them hope 
in proportion to the ſigns of repentance they 
diſcover. See GAUSSEN, page 358. You ſhould 
exhort the fick to think upon what you have 
ſaid to them, and ſpeak to them agreeably to 
the perſuaſion you have of their condition. 
When you meet with the ſick in this ſtate, you 
ſhould leave every thing for the ſake of viſiting 
them, and oblige the relations to ſend for you 
when the ſick ſhall be able to converſe with 
you, 


. 


Of the SICK under TERROR. 


E T us ſee what muſt be done when fick 
people are in terror. This caſe is the 
moſt uncommon of all. We meet with ſome 
lick perſons that are alarmed, diſquieted, and 
uneaſy ; but this proceeds very often from no- 
thing but their diſorder; ſometimes it ariſes from 
melancholy, which is pretty common in this 
country. In this caſe you ſhould treat them 
Y 3 with 
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with gentleneſs, overcome their ſcruples, and 


have patience with them. 
But as to thoſe who are under fear and ter. 


ror, they are ſeldom to be met with *. That 
terror may ariſe from two ſources From the 
fear of dcath, and from the fear of God's judg- 


ments. 
Though death is the King of Terrors, the 


ck, in general, do not greatly fear him. 

2. As to the dread of God's Judgments, and 
what we call air, it is exceedingly rare; it is moſt 
uſual for ſick people to fall into the oppoſite ex- 
treme; there is more need to alarm, than to encou- 
rage them. Nevertheleſs, if you ſhould viſit any 
that are alarmed, obſerve what you ſhould do. 
If it is from melancholy, 1 you ſhould treat them 
with gentleneſs: but fometimes melancholy 


ariſes trom the conflict of a ſoul unwilling to quit 


* Our excellent author ſeems to have been happy in meet- 
ing with ſo few of theſe diſmal objects in Swwirzerland ; but 
a celebrated divine of this country, molt pathetically laments the 
diſtreſs of himſelf, and his fellow-miniſters, ariſing from a con- 
trary experience. It is our lot, who have the ſouls of men 
« committed to our charge, to ſee many of theſe ſad ſights. O, 
«© my God! what confuſion have | ſometimes ſeen in the face 
5: of a dying man! What terrors on every ſide; what rele 
« working, and violent throws of a guilty conſcience! And how 
«are WE tempted, (who commonly are ſent for too late to mi- 
«© niſter comfort to ſuch perſons) I ſay, how are we terapted to 
« ſow pillows under their uneaſy heads; and out of very pity and 
© compaſſion are afraid to ſay the worſt, and are grieved at our 
4 very hearts to ſpeak thoſe ſad truths, which yet are fit for 
them to hear! lt is very grievous to ſee a man in the pa- 
„ roxyſms of a fever, or in the extreme torment of the ſtone, 
1 in the very agony of death: but the ſaddeſt ſight” in the 
« warid is the anguiſh of a dying ſinner: Nothing looks fo 
„ ghattly as the final deſpair of a wicked man, when Gov is 
« taking away his foul.” ——71/lotfon, Ser. cerlix. = 
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its ſin; they are diſguſted and uneaſy, becauſe 
they are unwilling to confeſs it. With a lit- 
tle addreſs you may diſcover what it is that of- 
ten diſquiets ſinners. If their fear ariſes from 
hence, you ſhould increaſe it; for you cannot 
heal them except by repentance. If, however, 
that Terror proceeds from repentance, and they 
are exceſſively afflicted, I have two things to ob- 
ſerve to you on this tubject. 

1. You ſhould encourage ſuch perſons in pro- 
portion to the perſuaſion you have of their re- 
pentance. 

2. Their condition is by no means danger- 
ous; it is a falſe confidence that ruins men; 
but“ happy is that man who feareth always 


F 


Of Sick PrRxsors reftored to HEALTH. 


NOTHER cafe is this, to know what 
ſhould be done ſuppoſing the fick man 
thould be cured, and reſtored to health. Sick- 
neſs has two iſſues, cither life or death. It is 
proper to prepare the ſick for each of them. 
With reſpect to life, you ſhould never forget to 
make them promiſe, that they will live better 
it God ſhould reſtore them to health *. If 
they are people whoſe ſtate is doubtful, you 


7 ET: 
E It they can read, it might be uſeful to put into their hands 
ſhop GIBSOx's excellent Advice ro perſons on their recovery 


* ſhould 
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ſhould clearly prove to them, that Gop cannot 
be mocked, that they ſhould wiſh to live in or- 
der to make amends by a Chriſtian conduct for 
the life they have hitherto led. 

Many conſiderations might be laid before 
them, to wean them from the world; its va- 
nity, the excellence of ſpiritual riches, of a fu- 
ture life, &c. When they are in health, you 
ſhould viſit them—as we ſhall obſerve hereafter, 


0 EB ET. VI. 


Of Sick PERSONs labouring under different S1Ns, 


= people are not always in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances: We find them in different 
conditions, either with reſpect to the diſpoſitions 
that concern their ſalvation, or with regard to 
their diſorder. I ſhall make ſome reffections 
on what you ſhould do in both theſe reſpects. 
I ſhall not undertake to point out to you all 
the conditions in which the ſick may be found. 
Obſerve, before all things, this general princi- 
ple, that it is more difficult to lead ſome ſick 
people to repentance than others. I ſpeak 
this with a view to the nature of their fins. 
There are ſome that are ſooner followed by 
repentance than others. Men are more ready 
to acknowledge thoſe fins that have been 
conſpicuous by ſome external actions, — 
ſuch as drunkenneſs, impurity, &c. unleſs 
they are in a terribly hardened ſtate: N 
% lon there 
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there are others that are not known, and are 
not acknowledged : theſe are they which are 
not outwardly conſpicuous by any bad actions, 
ſuch are avarice, pride, diſſimulation, &c. It 
is difficult to bring them to conſeſſion who are 
guilty of theſe fins. You muſt take a great 
deal of pains to diſcover theſe things. Many 
do no think that anger and reſentment are great 
fins. Theſe, however, are uſually the greateſt 
obſtacle to ſalvation. For fins which conſiſt in 
momentary acts are not ſo great an obſtacle 
to ſalvation, as thoſe which conſiſt in a fixed 
diſpoſition, and are committed at all times, 
and in cold blood. For example, we. have 
more trouble with a rich man whoſe heart 1s 
full of pride and ſelf-love, than with another 
whoſe life has been notoriouſly ſcandalous: We 
can ſooner bring that man to confeſſion who 
has ſtolen another's property, than him who 
has done wrong to no one, and whoſe heart is 
full of avarice. There 1s need of a great deal 
of patience with ſuch people, 

But I ſhould principally ſpeak to you of 
thoſe who are guilty of fins they cannot deny. 
They uſually deceive themſelves by imagining 
it ſufficient to confeſs them, and to have ſome 
contrition for them, without having any occa- 
ſion to accuſe themſelves of other ſins they 
have committed. When you meet with ſuch 
people, you ſhould repreſent to them the atro- 
ciouſneſs of their ſins - but tell them, that ſuch 
ſins are never alone, they are always accom- 
panied with other crimes, The confeſſion pon 
| 33 have 
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bave juſt made, you may tell them, ig a proof 
that you have not piety, that you do not fear Gop, 
that you love the world, &c. You will then ſee, 
that you will make them think of ſeveral ſins. 
When they are guilty of any of thoſe great 
fins that are repugnant to regeneration, they 
are alway s guilty of a great number of others. 

But it 1s neceflary to come to ſome particu- 
lar caſes. 

1. Let us ſpeak of lewdneſs, you ſhould preſs 
them hard who have fallen into it, eſpecially if 
they have lived in the habitual indulgence of 

this fin. And as this claſs of ſinners may be 
found in different ſtates, it is proper to conſi— 
der them a little. Either their crime has been 
publicly known, or it has not. If it has been 
publicly known, and they have confeſſed it, you 
ſhould endeavour to awaken ſorrow in their 
ſouls, and tell them, that they ought to im- 
plore pardon from Gop as bios as they live. 
If it has not been publicly known, or they have 
not confeſſed it, tho' they have been acculed, 
vou ſhould then plainly declare to them, that 
they have committed terrible crimes that they 
have lied to Gob, and there is no pardon for 
them, unleſs they confeſs them publicly (ſup- 
poſing the caſe require it) and make reparation, 
It 1s a general rule, that abſolution ſhould not 
be given for thoſe fins, except when they have 
confeſſed them; and here likewiſe reparation 
is abſolutely neceſſary. 


Another caſe is this. If a perſon has been 


guilty of this crime, and has not been accuſed 
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in the preſence of the church, but has con— 
feſſed it to a paſtor, what muſt be done? He 
mult keep it ſecret, lead the finner to repent- 
ance, allow him tome time for bewailing his 
crime, and oblige him to provide for the child, 
and for the welfare of the perſon with whom 
he has defiled himſelf. But here it ſhould be 
remarked, that lewd perſons ſometimes raiſe fo 
many obſtacles to their repentance, that a paſ- 
tor knows not what to do, and cannot with a 
good conſcience give them abſolution. It is of 
importance to ſpeak of this in fermons. 

II. Injuftice. This ſubject is very extenſive. 
This general remark ſhould be made upon it, 
that in order to repair the evil that has been done 
by this fin, you ſhould % the offenders to 
reſtitution. I have here four maxim to recom- 
mend to you. | 

1. You ſhould have regard to the calling and 
employments of ſinners, in order to urge reſti- 
tution agreeably to their condition of life. 
Every trade has its peculiar methods of deceit. 
Obſerve merchants, artiſans, &c. It is proper 
to repreſent this to fick perſons, eſpeciall 
when their probity 1s not well eſtabliſhed. You 
ſhould preſs every one according to his vocation. 

2. When a fick man is bound to reſtitution, 
it is proper he ſhould make it rigorouſly to the 
perſon he has injured, and a Paſtor ſhould reſo— 
lutely refuſe him abſolution, if he will not 
pertorm that duty, provided he is able to make 
ſuch reſtitution. He ſhould be made to repay, 
not only what he has taken away, but alſo the 
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intereſt of it, and the detriment he has thereby 
occaſioned to his neighbour *. It is proper to 
preach upon this ſubje&t. If this were done, 
we ſhould not ſee ſo many people guilty of 
this ſin. 

3- When a ſick man cannot repay the very 
perſons from whom he has unjuſtly taken any 
thing r, you ſhould oblige him to apply that 
property to ſome re works. For example, 
merchants, who fell by retail, as they have 
cheated many times, they cannot know to 
whom they ſhould make reſtitution. They 
ſhould be exhorted to apply the exorbitant gains 
they have made to ſome pious uſes. 

4. Reſtitution ſhould be made ſecretly. It 
1s not requiſite, that a man ſhould, by making 
reſtitution, declare himſelf a rogue. He may 
do it by a perſon unknown, unleſs he 1s to make 
reparation for a public crime &. 

III. Sinners who have lived in anger, malice, 
and diſcord, occaſion a great deal of trouble; 
they are the moſt difficult to be reclaimed. 
Very often neither promiſes nor threatnings will 
affect them. The motives that may be em- 
ployed are very numerous. I aſſure you, in 
general, this is a very difficult caſe, You ſhould 


* «© We are bound to reſtore the thing, with the natural in- 
creaſe of it; that is, to ſatisfy for the loſs faſtained in the mean 
time, and the gain hindered.” ——T/lofor. 

t In this caſe Archbiſhop Tillotſon would have the ſatisfaction 
made to the injured party's neareſt relations, or, if none of his 
near relations be known, he would then have it applied to the 
relief of the poor, or ſome other charitable uſe. —Serm. clxx. 

$ Our author's ſentiments, both as to /ecret, and public reſti- 
tution, coincide with thoſe of T1iLLOTSON, wt ſupra. | 
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try all kinds of ways. The principal that may 
be employed are theſe. 

1. Vou ſhould know how to embrace a pro- 
per time. When a ſinner has ſome favourable 
intervals, you ſhould take the advantage of 
them. Has he been diſheartened, you may re- 
new your charge. Men will ſometimes yield, 
when you the leaſt expect it. When they re- 
cover themſelves, you ſhould expreſs your joy 
and fſatisfation to them. i 

2. When you are concerned with haughty 
acrimonious ſpirits, you ſhould never be in a 
paſſion with them; for, if once you throw your- 
{elves into a rage, the evil is incurable. When 
you want to bring about a reconciliation, you 
ſhould not at firſt ſpeak to them pom?-blank of 
your deſign, but you ſhould prepare them for 
it beforehand. For example, I would tell the 
ſick man, that I ſee him laid upon his bed, rea- 
dy to depart and appear before Gov. I would aſk 
him, whether he had thought upon death, and had 
prepared himſelf for it ; whether he thinks that 
thoſe who go to heaven are happy ; whether he 
Goes not wiſb to partake of the mercy of God. I 
would inſenſibly ſpeak to him of the diſpoſiti- 
ons he ſhould have in order to die well, and 
then I might enter upon the ſubject. You 
would deceive yourſelves in thinking that you 
could immediately lead theſe people into other 
ſentiments. It is ſometimes a great matter, if 
you can prevail with them to ſee the perſons 
with whom they have been at variance. To 
expect from them a perfect reconciliation all at 


Once 
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once would be too much, you muſt proceed to 
it by degrees. But when you perceive them 
once moved, then is the time to ſpeak forcibly ; 

whereas if you had done ſo at fut, you would 


have ruined all. 


ET. . 


Of Sick Pxsoxs under ere D1s0RDERS. 


\ S to the ſtate in which fick perſons may 


may be found, with regard to their diſ- 
orders, you ſhould conduct yourſelves with 
judgment and prudence. 

I. Cæſe. When diforders are of long conti— 
nuance, they are, generally, the moſt falutarr, 
becauſe habits, good or bad, are formed gradu- 
ally by repeated acts. The reaſon why you 
cannot reckon much on the piety of fick peo- 
ple is, that it ariſes ſolely from their ſickneſs. 
But under long diſorders they may perform 
acts of piety and repentance, and the fruits of 
them are more certain. It is alſo more eaſy for 
a pallor to labour for the ſalvation of the ſick, 
as he may vulit him oftener, and diſcover the 
progreſs he makes in reformation. Thus long 
diſorders are the opportunities that providence 
attords us for repentance. 

II. Ca/e. Some diſorders are of ſhort conti- 
nuance. The paſtor and the ſinner have then 
but little time. Sometimes the caſe is ſo preſt- 


ing, that you cannot viſit the lick more than 
once, 
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once, and you can do things but imperfectly; 
and unleſs: the fick man has lived well, you 
know not what to judge of him. What you 
muſt do on theſe occations is this, you muſt 
confine yourſelves to eſſentials, and endeavour 
to diſcover his heart on the moſt neceſſary ar- 
ticles, according as the ſtate of the ſick, and 
his diſorder may permit. 

III. Caſe. The fick are ſometimes under 
great agonies of pain, or extreme weakneſs. I 
Join theſe caſes both together, becauſe they re- 
quire the ſame rules. When the ſick are 1n this 
{1tuation, you ſhould abridge your converſation, 
and uſe ſhort prayers. You ſhould alſo ſpeak 
to them by intervals, and not in a continued 
diſcourſe. 

IV. Cafe. The ſick are ſometimes deprived of 
underſtanding, either thro' extremity of pain, 
or a delirium. In that ſtate vou can do them 
no ſervice, or, at beſt, but very little. If the 
ſick man does not come to himſelf, his fate is 
decided. Obſerve, however, a diſtinction that 
ſhould be made here. Either he had ſome 
knowledge at the beginning of his diſorder, or 
he had not. If he had any, you may be guided 
by the ſentiments he then diſcovered. If he 
had not any, which 1s the caſe in apoplexies, 
you can judge of him only by his paſt life. A 
pious miniſter muſt be concerned, whenever 
this happens. In order, therefore, that we may 
have no cauſe for ſelf-reproach, we ſhould 
ſpeak to ſinners during the time of their health, 
leſt they, or we, may be taken off by ſurprize. 

In 
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In this caſe you ſhould always addreſs your- 
ſelves to the by-ſtanders, expreſs to them your 
concern, and exhort them not to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſurprized, but to profit from the 
example before them. You ſhould then pray 
to Gop for the fick perſon, in the manner 1 
ſhall have occaſion to mention hereafter. 

V. Cafe. Sometimes the fick underſtand what 
you ſay to them, but they cannot ſpeak to you; 
they have only the free uſe of their judgment, 
You ſhould tell them, you could with they 
were able to ſpeak, and ſhould repreſent to 
them the account they are to give to Gop; and 
require them to anſwer within themſelves the 
things you ſay to them; and to do that in heart 
and thought, which they cannot outwardly ex- 
preſs. | | 
VI. Cafe. You may find the ſick perſon un- 
der the agonies of death. You will then be 
almoſt uſeleſs to him, and ſhould ſpeak to him 
by intervals. If he is a finner, for whoſe ſal- 
vation you are in pain, tell him that his hour 
is come; remind him of the ſins of which you 
think him guilty, and exhort him to implore 
God's pardon for them. If, on the contrary, 
he is a good man, after you have exhorted him 
to repentance, you ſhould comfort him, and 
ſpeak to him of the happineſs of them who 
die in the Lo, of the reſurrection and death 
of JesUs CHRIST, &c. | 

To all I have ſaid I ſhall add this laſt remark, 
which ſhould make thoſe who are employed 


in the ſacred miniſtry tremble, that the _ 
0 
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of a paſtor is quite another thing from that of 
private perſons. If the account, that a private 
man has to give, requires ſo much exactneſs, 
what ought not a paſtor to do?: What muſt be 
his condition, who has an account to give a 
thouſand times more awful than that of pri- 
vate perſons ? This reflection ſhould inſpire us 
with great piety and zeal, affect us with deep 
humility, and fill us with perpetual fear : You 
ſhould think frequently on theſe things. 
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LECTURE AXN. 


S BE S T. I. 


Of the Importance, Dificulty and Method of 
Praying with the SICK. 


AM now to ſpeak to you of the third duty 
which miniſters are obliged to perform with 
the Sick; and that 15—PRAYER. | 

I. The firſt thing that you ſhould remark 1s, 
that this duty is extremely important. This 
15 one of the principal reaſons for which a paſtor 
ſhould be ſent for, as we learn from St. Jams, 
ch. v. 14. Is any fick among you? Let hm 
call for the elders of the church, and let them pray 
over him, &c. 

When therefore a paſtor prays with a fick 
perſon, he performs a duty of his office, as 
much as when he preaches, or adminiſters the 
lacraments. Theſe prayers may be of great 


efficacy with God, as St. James ſays, The ef- 


Jedtual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 


much, ch. v. 16. Our buſineſs here is with 


the prayers to be uſed with the fick . You 
ſhould 


Our church has provided ſeveral excellent prayers (beſides 


an exhortation) for the uſe of her miniſters, and the fick ; _ 
of 
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ſhould therefore perform this duty with gravity 
and ardour, not with indifterence and careleſſ- 
neſs, as ſome paſtors do, who conſider prayer 


only as an appendage to their other offices with 
the fick. 

II. This duty is attended with difficulty, it 
is more difficult to pray well, than to exhort 
well. But this difficulty ariſes merely from 
the want of zeal and piety ; it 1s nothing but 
the want of devotion that renders the gift of 
prayer ſo rare. This want of piety is the rea- 
ſon that we have ſo great a number of prayers 


in print, that are nothing but ſtudied difcourſes, 
and have ſo little efficacy. God is diſpleaſed at 
ſeeing that miniſters employed in his ſervice 
pray with ſo much coldneſs. It is impoſſible 
to pray well without having piety, and with- 
out the frequent exerciſe of it in private. A 
man that is actuated by piety, and frequently 


of thera for general, and ſome for particular caſes, Yet it has 
been generally acknowledged, that they are by no means ſuffi- 
cient to ſuit the great variety of caſes that may occur in a mi- 
niſter's attendance on the ſick, and that all licenſed preachers 
are, (or at leaſt before the Act of Uniformity were) allowed to 
uſe other forms of exhortation and prayer, as they ſhould think 
moſt needful, and convenient: for which reaſon, (as Mr. 
WarEaTLEY obſerves) „ Biſhop Andrews, and others, have 
drawn up offices to ſupply the defect; though it may be queſ- 
tioned, whether by the ac for the uniformity of public prayers, 
we be not reſtrained from private forms. At leaſt it were to be 
wiſhed, that ſome more copious office was provided by autho- 
rity, which might take in the various conditions of the ſick, for 
which they who confine themſelves to the preſent order, are of- 
ten at a loſs.” This laſt ſentence of Mr. Wheatley, I heartily 
approve, and yet, I humbly conceive, that our miniſters are 
ſtill at liberty to uſe other prayers and exhortations, beſides thoſe 
the church has provided. 

L 2 hum- 
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humbles himſelf before God in his cloſet, will 
{peak from the abundance of his heart, when 
he is attending a ſick perſon; he will affect 
him, comfort him, and penetrate his heart; 
whilſt another, who 1s a ſtranger to that pious 
habit, will make little or no impreſſion. Hence 
alſo you may ſee, how very neceſſary piety is 
} in miniſters. | 

| III. You will obſerve, that you muſt not en- 
courage the ſick in the opinion, that the prayers 
of the miniſter will ſave them. You ſhould, 
on the contrary, evince them, that if they do 
not pray themſelves, the prayers of all the 
world will not fave them. Tt is proper to un- 
deceive people; for many imagine, it is the 
miniſters that are to bring them to heaven *; 
whereas every man ſhall bear his own burden. 
When you pray with the ſick, you thould pro- 
pole theſe two things. 

1. You ſhould make the ſick man pray by your 
mouth, and expreſs not ſo much the thoughts 
you have yourlelves, as what the ſick man 
ought to have in his heart. 

2. You ſhould, however, pray alſo for him, 
both as miniſters and chriſtians. 

IV. Not only the paſtor and the ſick ſhould 
pray, but the by-ſtanders alſo ſhould be ex- 


Some think, by ſending for the miniſter, when the phyli- 
cian hath given them over, to receive in a few hours ſuch ad- 
vice and direction, as will do their buſineſs as effectually, as if 
they had minded religion all their lives long; and that a few 

devout prayers ſaid over them, when they are juſt embarking for 
another world, will, like a magical wand, immediately watt 
them over into the regions of plits and immortality: but let us 
not deceive ourſelves, Kc. TIiLLOTSON, Serm. xcv. 
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horted to pray for the fick. It is their indiſ- 
penſable duty. JAMES v. 10. 

V. Theſe prayers ſhould not be long. Length 
in prayers is never proper, bur leſs ſo with the 
ſick than on any other occaſion. For a man, 
that 1s in pain, 1s incapable of long attention. 
You may pray frequently with the fick, but 
you ſhould do it at ſhort different intervals. 


8 T. If, 


Of the PRAxERS themſelves. 


I. ET us now proceed to the prayers 
themſelves, and conſider what ſhould 

be obſerved. | 
1. What you ſhould implore from God. 
You can pray only with two views; either for 
on good of the body, or the ſalvation of the 

oul. | 

In the firſt view, you may intreat God for 
the ſick man's recovery, and a bleſſing on the 
remedies ; you will pray to God that he would 
comfort him, ſtrengthen him, give him pati- 
ence *, But theſe things you ſhould intreat 
8 for, 


The prayers, which our church has provided to uſe with 
the ſick, correſpond greatly with our author's directions, ſo far 
as they go; but they do not extend to ſuch a variety of impor- 
tant particulars, as he juſtly recommends in prayers on ſuch oc- 
caſions. To ſupply this defect a young miniſter may have re- 
courſe to the Clergyman's Companion, or ſome of the other books 
recommended in the firſt note on Lecture xiv. Sect. 2. From 
Z 3 them 
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for, only on condition that God ſees fit to 
grant them. Beſides, you ſhould not inſiſt 
too much on this article, leſt you ſhould at- 
tach the ſick man's heart to the world, at the 
very time it ought to be weaned from it. But 
there is a caſe in which you ſhould pray, and 
that too with great fervency, for the recovery 
of his body, and make the ſick man himſelf 
pray for it; and that is, when he is in want 
of time for his repentance: but you ſhould 
teach him to pray for it, with a view, that 
he may make a better uſe of life than he has hi- 
therto done, and by a virtuous holy converſation 
make ſome amends for his former conduct. 

2. You ſhould pray chiefly for the neceſſi- 
ties of his foul; and, as his ſickneſs will ter- 
minate either in life or death, vou ſhould firſt 
prevail with him to make ſome vows and pro- 
miſes of living well. In the prayers you of- 
fer up, you ſhould expreſs that promiſe ſtrong- 
ly. O G (you might ſay) His thy alſlicted 
ſervant promiſes and vows henceforth to diſ- 
charge the duties of a chriſtian, &c. 8 

You ſhould then make him intreat for the 
grace of converſion, that he may be enabled 
better to fulfil his promiſes. | 


them he may ſelect ſeveral uſeful, and ſome excellent prayers, 
on a variety of occaſions. I cannot ſay he will always find in 
them ſo much plainneſs, fimplicity, and conciſeneſs, as ſuits 
well with the great ignorance and weakneſs of many poor, illi- 
terate people under fickneſs : but ſuch as appear to him, in any 
parts, too high and obſcure, defective, or tedious and redun- 
dant, he ſhould ſtudy to improve, by inſerting more eaſy, clear 
expreſſions, and making lach additions, or abridgments, 48 
they may ſeem to require. a 
With 
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With reſpect to death, you ſhould implore 
God to grant him grace, and to pardon his 
ſins: but, as there can be no pardon without 
repentance, you ſhould pray to God that he 
would vouchſafe to the ſick man that grace, 
and increaſe it more and more. The ſick man's 
ſtate muſt here ſerve you for a rule. Vou muſt 
implore all thoſe graces that are neceſſary for 
his ſoul. 

II. In theſe prayers you ſhould not confine 
yourſelves ſolely to the imploring favours from 
God. You ſhould perform likewiſe ſome acts 
of adoration ; thankfgivings, praiſes, and bleſ- 
ſings. A chriſtian ſhould end his life with 
praiſing and bleſſing God. Are you praying 
with a good man? Return thanks to God for 
having preſerved him from the corruption of 
the world. Is the ſinner become a penitent ? 
Thank God . that he has brought him. back 
from his errors in time. You ſhould alſo re- 
turn thanks to God, for the favour he hath 
vouchſafed to the ſick man, either with reſpect 
to his family or his poſſeſſions. 

III. A third thing, which I have already 
touched upon, is this that you ſhould form 
your prayers in ſuch a manner, as to make the 
ſick man ſpeak; and that he may ſpeak, as it 
were, by your mouth. O God, (you may ſay) 
this poor fick man is going to appear before thee ; 
he is terrified at the fight of his fins; he implores 
thy grace, &c. But you ſhould not proceed 
thus, except when the fick man has his right 
_ underſtanding and knowledge. | 
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IV. It is not ſufficient to pray for the ſick 
alone: you ſhould comprehend other perſons 
in your prayers. If he has a family, you 
ſhould pray for them, according to their ne- 
ceſſities, that God would comfort them, grant 
them his blefling, &c. You ſhould alſo re- 
member the by-ſtanders, and entreat God, 
that he would give them grace to profit from 
the example before them, to wean themſelves 
from the world. 1 ; 

V. You ſhould accommodate your prayer to 
the neceſſities and the ſtate of the ſick man. 
You ſhould not uſe the ſame formulary for 
every perſon, Thoſe prayers, that are always 
kept in readineſs, are not good in all caſes, 
You ſhould, therefore, form your prayers upon 
the diſpoſitions you obſerve in the fick. This 
would have a great efficacy in exciting you to 
piety. For it is requiſite you ſhauld be capa- 
ble of praying extempore *, ſince you know 
not in what ſtate you ſhall find the fick. But 
it is proper we ſhould enter into a more par- 

ticular account, 


* I am aware, that many perſons of great judgment and 

piety, in our church, think 1t not prudent to truſt to their abi- 
lities in extempore prayer with the ſick; yet, might not any young 
miniſter, furniſhed with a large collection of well- ſelected pray- 
ers, occaſionally venture on ſuch ſmall extempore variations, 
from any of his written forms, as would beſt ſuit with the parti- 
cular condition of the ſick, though he might want either abili- 
ties, or diſpoſition, for venturing on an entire extemporaneous 
devotion ? Would not this method be a proper and ſufficient 
remedy for the defe& and inconvenience, that muſt often attend 
(at leaſt in our author's judgment) a ſcrupulous adherence to 
pre-compoſed forms of prayer: | 


* Sup- 
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Suppoſe, for example, you ſhould find a 
man well diſpoſed, you ſhould firſt return 
thanks to God for it, and implore his pardon 
for the ſick man's fins and infirmities. You 
ſhould alſo expreſs the happy ſtate he is in, and 
the comfortable emotions that a good conſci- 
ence enjoys. You will obſerve the delightful 
hope af that man, who reſigns his ſoul into 
the hands of his God, and you will form your 
prayer in ſuch a manner, that it may appear 
you have hopes of being heard. 


If he be a man who has lived ill, what you 


ſhould do is this: either he gives ſome marks 
of repentance, or he does not. If he gives 
any, you ſhould endeavour to expreſs what 
paſſes in a ſoul, that is conſcious of its guilt 
and beginning to repent, divided betwixt fear 
and hope; but, however, where hope predo- 
minates ; you ſhould intreat God to improve 
them and to bleſs the exhortations * you have 
given. 


If 


* Beiides the form of exhortation our church has provided, a 
miniſter may uſe a variety of others, and ſhould always ftudy to 
adapt them to the condition and neceſſities of the perſon he is 
attending. In this point he will find Dr. SrERRE“'Ss Latin tract 
of particular uſe and aſſiſtance; for that judicious writer has 
ſupplied-us with no leis than ten forms of addreſs or exhorta- 
tion, beſides ſome uſeful hints for drawing up others on diffe- 
rent occaſions, and then adds theſe modeſt, ingenuous, and ſen- 
ſible remarks.—** Hujuſmodi formulas alloquendi ægrotos pa- 
ratas velim, non quod formam in publico viſitandi ordine pre- 
ſcriptam, præ iis, aut earum aliqua deſpiciam; eo enim judicio, 
eaque pietate compoſitam ſentio, ut omnibus quas hactenus vidi 
jure optimo præferendam exiſtimem; & æquari poſſe, nedum 
ſuperari, haud facilis credam ; culpemque eos, qui ab illa ordi- 
narts receſſerint. Sed cum in publici ordinis rubrica indulge- 
atur 
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If you find a fick man hardened, you ſhould 
take great care in what manner you pray for 
him, leſt you keep him in that grievous ſtate. 
What we ſay on theſe occaſions, makes far 
more impreſſion than in ſermons. Here we 
ſpeak directly to God, and the fick man con- 
| liders every thing we ſay as certain truths, 
Once more, you ſhould be very careful here, 
for two inconveniencies would ariſe, if you 
thould pray for him, as for a good man. You 
would keep him in his ſecurity, and you might 
harden the by-ſtanders. 

But what then muſt be done ?—I would fay 
to ſuch a man I am going to pray to God for 
you, but IT ſcarcely know what to pray for. Shall 
I pray that he would receive you into Heaven? J 
do not find you in a fit ſtate for that. That he 
would grant you repentance. But you are har- 
dened. I will therefore proceed to intreat him, 
that, as all I have ſaid to you has not been able 
to move you, he would pleaſe to affect you by 
ſome more powerful means. On theſe occaſions 
I would pray nearly in theſe words. O God! 
here is a finner going to appear before thee, be 
has infinite need of thy mercy ; but we are afraid 
to implore it of thee: that would be praying 
againſt thy will, O Lord] What will become of 


atur parochis libertas variandi alloquium; cam omnes & prz- 
ſertim valetudinarii, varietate delectentur; & demum, cum al- 
loquĩa eo preſſiùs unumquemque moveant, quo magis illius ſta- 
tui, & vitæ conditioni fuerint accommodata; conveniat neceſſe 
eſt, ut poſſit parochus viſitatis grata hac varietate placere ſimul 
& prodeſſe; atque in hunc finem ut eos variis alloquendi formulis 
inſtructus accedat.“ 

2 ö him, 
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him, if thou ſhould call him away? O God! 
prolong his life, change him, affect bis heart, &c. 
I have obſerved, that this would produce 

an effect, at leaſt ſometimes; and that ſuch 
a prayer would terrify a perſon more than ex- 
hortations. | 

If the fick man is in a doubtful ſtate, 
and you have as much reaſon for fear, as 
hope, you ſhould uſe ſuch prayers as I have 
mentioned. Pray to God to prolong his life, 
that he may have time for ng | 

When the ſick man is in danger of his life, 
you ſhould pray in ſuch a manner, that he may 
perceive you think him in danger, and have no 
great hope of his recovery. 8 

If the ſick man labours under great pain, 
your prayers ſhould be extremely ſhort, and 
you ſhould implore God to alleviate his ſuffer- 
ings. You ſhould make the fick expreſs his 
{ſubmiſſion and reſignation to the will of God, 
confeſs his fins, and the puniſhment they de- 
ſerve, that how much ſoever he ſuffers, it is 
all but little in compariſon of what he would 
deſerve, &c. 1 

When the ſick man is deprived of his ſenſes, 
you ſhould not pray for him, as if he had the 
free uſe of his underſtanding. You ſhould 
implore God, that he would defer the lick . 
man's judgment, that he might prepare him- 
telf for death. If he has given ſome marks of 
repentance, you ſhould pray God to accept the 
efforts he has made. If he has not given any, 
you ſhould only intreat God to prolong his 
| life, 
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life, and furniſh him with ſome new means of 
ſalvation. You ſhould pray for the by- 
ſtanders, and do it in ſuch a manner, that they 
may underſtand, that they ſhould not put of 
thinking about their ſalvation till the laſt ex- 
tremity. 

If the ſick man is at the point of death, you 
muſt not pray for him, as for a perſon that 
might yet repent; for there is then nothing 
more to be done. You ſhould expreſs the 
moſt neceflary emotions on theſe occaſions, 
according to the knowledge you have of his 
ſtate. 

If he is well-diſpoſed, you ſhould pray for 
a happy iſſue, expreſs the part you take in his 
happineſs, thank God for taking him out of 
this world, and expreſs the delightful hopes 
of true chriſtians that look for immortality. 
You ſhould return God thanks for the bleſ- 
ſings he had vouchſafed to the ſick man during 
his life, and pray that he would receive his 
ſoul into heaven, and his body as a depoſit, 
&c. And if he has not theſe ſentiments, you 
ſhould ſatisfy yourſelves with recommending 
him to God by ſhort emotions, and reg 
for the DP RENEE 
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What a Pas TOR ſhould ds beſides, and after 
praying with the SICK. 


UT when you have diſcharged all theſe 

duties, there ſtill remain four things to 
be done, which you ſhould always have in 
mind. 

1. Though you are fent for on account of 
the ſick, your miniſtry ſhould not be confined 
merely to him, but you ſhould take occaſion 
to exhort the by-ſtanders to profit from the 
example before them. Theſe exhortations are 
well taken, and do more good than fermons. 
You ſhould, above all, embrace theſe oppor- 
tunities for reconciling the minds of people; 
if there have been any diviſions in their fami- 
lies, and for remedying other diſorders. 

2. After this, a paſtor ſhould, in his clo- 
ſet, pray for the ſick; and ſo much the more, 
as they uſually recommend themſelves to his 
prayers. He ſhould meditate on their condi- 
tion in order to affect them, and examine 
why ſuch, or ſuch a conſideration, has not 
made him ſeek out all the means of moving 
him. 

3. You ſhould return frequently to the houſes 
of the ſick, and that without being ſent for. 


You ſhould not wait, as I haye already faid, 
till the laſt extremity, 


4. When 


ö 
ö 
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When the ſick recover their health, you 
ſhould endeavour to fee them again. There 
are ſome caſes, in which this is an indiſpen- 
fable duty ; above all, when the fick had led 
bad lives before their illneſs. You ſhould re- 
mind them of the ſtate they have been in, and 
of the promiſes they made *. Their return 
into the world is always to be feared, even in 
them whom you had put into ſome good diſ- 
poſitions. It is therefore exceedingly uſeful 
to viſit them. You may tell them, that if 
they had died tneir falvation was not certain 
that if they fall back again into their errors, 
you will have no more pardons to promiſe 
them. You ſhould then pray with them, and 


in that prayer make them conſecrate them- 


ſelves to the ſervice of God, and renew the 
promiſes they had made in their ſickneſs of 
living a holy life, if it ſhould pleaſe God to 
reſtore them. 


* Beſides much uſeful exhortation of this kind, Dr. Sterne 
has alſo adviſed the miniſter to recommend and delineate to the 
ſick perſon, on his recovery a fixed plan of life and conduct, 
for his future obſervance; but as the whole paſſage is too long 
to be tranſcribed here, I muſt refer my readers to the tract it- 


ſelf, p. 70—76. 
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FW hat ſbould be done with reſpect to CRIuIx ALS“. 


T ſhould firſt be remarked, that if it is a 

difficult office to viſit the ſick, it is ſtill 
more ſo to viſit Criminals. If we cannot al- 
ways promiſe ourſelves great ſucceſs with the 
ſick, much leſs can we do it here. 1 

I. Theſe people are almoſt all in the ſitua- 
tion of thoſe, who are converted only at the 


hour of death. They have perſevered in their 


Many, if not moſt criminals, labour under ſuch an accu- 
mulated load of miſery and guilt, as renders them objects of our 
pity, as well as cenſure. For it is ſurely neither impoſſible nor 
improper to have much tenderneſs and commiſeration for the 
groſſeſt ſinners, whilſt we utterly reprobate and deteſt their fins ? 
Is it not therefore a charitable office, highly becoming every 
chriſtian, eſpecially every chriſtian miniiter, whoſe fituation ad- 
mits it, to alleviate the preſent miſery, and promote the future, 

everlaſting happineſs of poor wretched criminals, by leading them 
to ſincere repentance and reformation, by every poſſible method 
of inſtruction, exhortation, and prayer? But ſuch an employ- 
ment is, confeſſedly, always difficult, painful, and melancholy, 
and, alas, too often fruitleſs; and beſides, that, which ſeems 
equally the duty of many, too frequently becomes the concern 
of none, and hence it is 1auch to be feared, that the criminals, 
in moſt of our county priſons, ſeldom met with that compaſ- 
ſionate attendance, that religious inſtruction, ſupport, and aſ- 
ſiſtance, which their miſerable condition always ſtood in need 
of, ti!l, within theſe few years ; when, by the wiſdom and hu- 
manity of our legiſlators, particular clergymen were appointed 
and encouraged to pay them all proper attention, May all who 
are appointed to that melancholy, but important office, be zea- 

lous, and ſucceſsful in their labours of love, ever mindful of 
St. Jude's direction, Of ſome have compaſſion, making a difference, 
end divers ſave with fear, pulling them out of the fire. 


wicked- 
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wickedneſs, till they are fallen into the hands 

of juſtice. It will be proper, therefore, to ap- 

ply to them what has been ſaid with reſpect to 

the ſick, that are not converted till the hour of 

death. Befides theſe, we ſhould add further 
the following remarks. 

Il. Theſe people are uſually without piety 
and religion. In reality, tho' people are very 
corrupt, there are few that fall into crimes 
which deſerve capital puniſhment. When, 
therefore, you meet with people that are going 
to be executed, you muſt not /oo# for any reli- 
gion in them, at leaſt in general. 

III. It ſhould be well obſerved, that the 
generality of them are under groſs igno- 
rance, and without any idea of religion. They 
have not been inſtructed in their infancy, and 
have been, for the moſt part, brought up like 
| beaſts *, and are always growing worſe and 
worſe. 

IV. There 1s uſually in them a horrid com- 
plication of crimes. When they fall into thoſe 


„This, I apprehend, is the caſe with the generality of crimi- 
nals amongſt us, and yet to our great, if not peculiar diſhonour, 
have many been found in that black and wretched catalogue, 
whoſe advantages of birth and education ſhould have reftrained 
them from diſgracing themſelves, their families and religion, by 
plunging into various crimes, eſpecially that of Forgery, on which 
the laws of this large commercial nation have inflicted a capital 

uniſhment: Are not ſeveral, (particularly zwwo or three) of the 
moſt recent inſtances of this kind, ſufficient to impreſs any man 
of thought and feeling with aſtoniſhment and horror, ſufficient to 
put any ſerious and humble man on his guard, againſt the various 
ſeducements and the firſt approaches to capital crimes ; and, 
may I not add, ſufficient to teach the moſt confident and ſecure 
the excellence of that ſhort apoftolical leſion Let him, that 


thinketh he ſtandetb, take heed, left he fall, 
| greut 
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great crimes, that are puniſhed judicially, one 
may be ſure they have been led to them by 
many others. They are ſometimes guilty of 
ſeveral groſs crimes, beſides thoſe for which they 
are to ſuffer capital puniſhment. | 

V. Criminals are diſturbed and terrified with 


the fear of death. One very often loſes one's 


time upon them: They are ſo agitated with the 
fear of death, as to be void of attention. We 
have much more trouble to gain them than 
the ſick. Gop, whois good and wile, is will- 
ing that we ſhould ſtill hive ſome hopes of 
life; this is done that we may be more calm; 
whereas a determined and certain death alarms 
men terribly. You ſhould, therefore, endea- 
vour to-remove from criminals the fear of death. 
And as one fear is driven away by another that 
1s greater, you ſhould ſpeak to them of judg- 
ment. Here you ſhould exert all the talents 
you are poflefled of, and you will have a 
great deal of trouble with theſe people. 

Theſe five conſiderations thould convince us, 
that a great deal of pains is requiſite for put- 
ing theſe people into good diſpoſitions. Every 
thing is found conſpiring, as I may ſay, on this 
occaſion, to prevent repentance, and, therefore, 
here it is that the zeal of paſtors ſhould be ex- 
erted. It is now proper to ſhew you what 
ſhould be done, that you may ſucceed with theſe 
people; or, at leaſt, that you may have nothing 
to reproach yourſelves with; for you will not 


always ſucceed. 
Av I. Before 
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I. Before all things, you ſhould, if-it be poſ- 
ſible, put the criminal into a diſpoſition to liſ- 
ten to you. For this purpoſe, you ſhould ſpeak 
to him mildly, inſinuating yourſelves into his 
favour, and expreſſing the concern you feel for 
his unhappineſs. Nothing will affect criminals 
more than the compaſſion you ſhew for them. 
You ſhauld, likewiſe, procure them ſome little 
bodily ſupplies, and tell them, that you are 
willing to attend them for their good and ad- 
vantage, and that you will not abandon them, 

II. You ſhould on this, more than on any 
other occaſion, be afraid of a late repentance, 
On th1s account, when you know there are any 
criminals, that are in danger of forfciting their 
lives, you ſhould viſit them as ſoon as you 
can, and apply to the magiſtrate for admittance. 
into the priſon. | 
III. When you are with the criminals, you 
ſhould not begin with exhortations, but you 
ſhould firſt give them ſome inſtructions ; for 
they are almoſt all in groſs ignorance. You 
ſhould, therefore, give them a ſummary of the 
Chriſtian Religion, catechize them very plainly, 
and make them remark the commandments 
which Gop has given to men for their conduct, 
and the relation they have to ſociety ; convince 
them that Gop has ordained magiſtrates, and 
that they bear not the ſword withour cauſe. 
From hence you ſhould lead them to conclude, 
that Providence has brought them into the ſitu- 
ation they are in, to prevent them from periſh- 
ing eternally, and for their good and benefit. 
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IV. After you have inſtructed them, you 
ſhould lead them to repentance, For this end 


there are two motives, the fin itſelf; and the 


puniſhment 1t deſerves. Fo 

1. You ſhould make them - ſenſible of the 
atrocious nature of their crimes, from the cir- 
cumſtances that attended them, &c. * 

2. You ſhould ſhew them the puniſhments 
of a future life, which they have deſerved, give 
them a repreſentation of hell, and remind them 
that they have but a few hours to hve, before 
they are in danger of falling into that gulf. 
You may, likewiſe, diſplay to their view ſome 
rays of hope. 

V. You ſhould endeavour to found their 
conſcience, and diſcover the real ſtate of it. This 
is the more neceflary, as you have uſually to 
deal with people whom you are not acquainted 
with: this is not like a pariſhioner whom you 
ſee every day. You ſhould endeavour to diſco- 
ver whether they are hardened, or whether 
they have ſome diſpoſitions which you may 
turn to advantage. You may alk them, for in- 
france, whether their conſcience did not re- 
proach them at all at the time they committed 
their crimes ?—Whether they were not ſenſible 

that they were ſinning? Whether they uſed to 
pray to God? Whether they did not attend /er- 
mons ? Whether they did not apply what they 
heard? Whether they had never paid any at- 
tention to their 3 conduct? The auſwers 
they give you will furniſh you with hints for 
What you thould fay to them. Diſcourſe with 
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them on their preſent condition. Aſk them, 
whether they are not afraid of hell, and whe- 
ther they do not wiſh to be happy ? If they ſay, 


yes, that is ſomething. I would then aſk them, 


Whether they think that a criminal, a wretch 
loaded with crimes, can enter into heaven, and 
live there with the bleſſed, with angels, &c. ? 
VI. The repentance of criminals * uſually 
extends only to the crime for which they are 
puniſhed. For this reaſon, what you ſhould 
teach theſe people 1s this, that the crime, for 
which they are under confinement, 1s not all 
the evil they have committed; that there are 
ſeveral other enormous ſins, of which they are 
not accuſed, but for which they muſt give ac- 
count to God. The magiſtrate only puniſhes 
what is committed againſt ſociety. There are 
many crimes againſt God of which the magiſ- 
trate takes no cognizance, but which are, not- 
withſtanding, very great ones. It ſometimes 
happens, that the crime, for which criminals 
are puniſhed, is one of the lea{t they have com- 


* If theirrepentance be not (as it too often happens) a ſincere 
and godly repentance, the external, but equivocal ſigns and ex- 
reſſions of it, will, I apprehend, be obſerved to fluctuate great- 
y, now decreaſing, now increaſing, in proportion to their hopes 
of a pardon, or their dread of iuttering death for their crimes: 
] remember, ſome years ago, a learned, pious, and benevolent 
friend of mine remarked, with much concern, this change and 
fluctuation of temper and behaviour in a poor criminal, who 


received not, at lait, either pardon or reprieve, of which he now 


and then too fondly indulged the animating, but deceitful hopes. 
Is it not the part of every true penitent to be equally contrite 
and humbled, and conhder himſelf as equally criminal in the 
fight of Gov, tho? he ſhould eſcape death or any diſgraceful 
puniſhment, from the hands of men? F164 
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mitted. This may be particularly applied to 
thieves. 

It is a matter of queſtion, Y/hether we do 
right in putting them to death? It ſhould ſeem 


that we ought not_to condemn fimple thieves to 


death. You ſhould, therefore, convince theſe 
people, that they have indeed committed a great 
crime, but that the cheating, licentiouſneſs, 
and indevotion in which they have paſſed their 
lives, is far more criminal in the ſight of Gop. 

There is one thing which you ſhould make 
criminals remark, and that 1s, that great crimes 
are ſo complicated, that this ought to raiſe in 
them horror, &c. | OY 

VII. You ſhould exhort criminals to ſpeak 
the truth, and to give glory to Gor, and that 
in two ways: 

1. You ſhould exhort them to confeſs to the 
magiſtrates the things they are examined about. 
For with reſpe& to what they are not aſked, 
they are not obliged to declare it, unleſs it con- 
cerns the peace of the public, or the intereſt of 
ſome individual, 

2. But as there may have been other crimes, 
I obſerve, that paſtors ſhould privately exhort 
criminals to confeſs the fins, of which they 
may be conſcious they are guilty. For as theſe 
people are 1gnorant, they are not able of 
themſelves to ſettle their conſciences, and 
they have need of a director. Moreover, there 
are ſometimes things which concern the ſafety 
4 others, and it is proper they ſhould diſcover 
them. | 


V. II. You 
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VIII. You ſhould fortify them againſt the 


puniſhment which they are going to ſuffer, and 
which almoſt difirafts them. There are, I 
think, two ways of doing this : 

1. You ſhould repreſent to them, that the 
puniſhment is terrible only in idea, and that the 
moſt grievous part of it is the diſgrace, and cir- 
cumſtances which attend it. It is certain, that 
there are few diſorders in which men do not 
ſuffer more than when they are hanged or 
beheaded. The pain vaniſhes in a moment. 
And, with reſpect to the diſgrace, they may re- 
move that, both, in the ſight of Gop and men, 
by true and ſincere repentance. 

2. You ſhould diſpel this fear by a {till greater, 
and ſpeak to them of the miſery of the life to 
come ; tell them that the pain of their puniſh- 
ment will be over in a few moments, but that 
in a future life there are puniſhments which 
never end. You ſhould tell them, that if they 
are become penitent, it is good for them to live 
no longer, ſince they would, perhaps, fall into 
ſome new crimes. | 

The means by which you may diſcover, whe- 
ther criminals are in any degree penitent, are 
theſe. If they ſay they dread the judgments 
of Gop—if they do not expreſs too great a 
fear of death—if they ſay they are very will- 


ing to explate their crimes by the puniſhment 


they are going to ſuffer ; theſe are good figns: 
But you ſhould obviate one prejudice and error 
of criminals, and which is, their imagining that 


their puniſhment makes an atonement for their 
crimes. 


erimes. You ſhould, therefore, convince them, 
that nothing can reſtore them to peace and fa- 
vour with Gop, except repentance, or a true 
change of heart. There are ſeveral conſidera- 
tions, that may be uſed for this end: The ex- 
ample of the penitent thief *, who ſaid that he 
ſuffered juſtly. One may lead criminals to ſome 
good ſentiments, by ſpeaking to them of IEsus 
CHRIST, who was counted a malefactor. 

IX. A ninth article regards the exhortations, 
that ſhould be given them when they are going 
to execution. The end of theſe diſcourſes 1s 
not to give common-places about the crime in 
queſtion. There are two things to be regarded, 
the ſalvation of the criminal, and the edifica- 
tion of the people; for it is properly in theſe 
two views, that exhortations are given. You 
ſhould, therefore, make him deeply ſenſible of 
the horror of the crime. This 1s to be done 
either by general reaſons, or particular ones. 
The general reaſons are thoſe which demon- 
ſtrate the atrociouſneſs of ſuch or ſuch a crime. 
But you ſhould confine yourſelves, more eſpeci- 
ally, to thoſe particular reaſons which are taken 


* In a judicious form of exhortation from a miniſter to a cri- 
minal Dr. Sterne has introduced this ſtriking example, Me- 
mineris Jatronem in cruce pendentem ſalutem obtinuiſſe, quod 
malefactorum ſeriò refipuerit, nec dubites, quin & tu veniam a 
Deo vp: imo maximo aſſecuturus ſis, ſi veram egeris pœnitentiam; 
fi qua nactenus admiſiſti ſcelera nunc odio habueris, & ex animo 
dolueris, quod per ea Deo diſplicueris, &c. &c.——Si hæc, alia- 

que ejuſdem generis officia fideliter præſtiteris, infamiam qua 
apud homines . ex parte ſaltem elues: Deum reddes pro- 
pittum ; & ſalutem ſempiternam, alias fruſtrà expectandam, per 
infinita Chriſti merita ſperare poteris.“ 
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from the circumſtances of the tranſaction. One 
conſideration that ſhould never be omitted is 
this, to ſhew whither impiety leads people, and 
how men fall gradually into great crimes; to 
give the hiſtory of the malelactor's life, and 
ſhew that he was not brought into his preſent 
ſtate but by degrees. 

X. Laſtly, Vou ſhould engage the people to 
pray for the criminal. For this reaſon it is, 
that we have a cuſtom of concluding with a 
prayer, that relates to the ſubject, and in which 
we pray likewiſe for the prince, mayor, and ma- 


| 8iftracy of the place. _ 
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